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PREFACE 


This little book is the outcome of a course of postgrad¬ 
uate lectures that I delivered in 1916-17 at the Bombay 
University. In its attempt at organising the teaching side, the 
Senate has instituted a course of post-graduate lectures in 
Indian Classical Languages, Philosophy, Indian History and 
Economics. I was invited to deliver twenty-four lectures on 
Comparative Philology and the Nirukta. The eighteen 
lectures which I devoted to the former subject form the basis 
of the present volume. I had to rearrange and partly rewrite 
the whole thing in order to suit the book form. 

I believe I need offer no apology for writing this book. 
The University has introduced Philology amongst the subjects 
to be studied by candidates for the M. A. who offered 
languages. There are already some excellent introductions to 
Comparative Philology, but unfortunately they are not availa¬ 
ble to our students as they are written in the French, German 
and Russian languages. Secondly, they are of a general 
character and, as a rule, written with reference to the 
European classical and modern languages. Giles’ Manual of 
Comparative Philology is the only useful book in English, 
but it has reference to the Teutonic and Classical languages. 
A book, therefore, which combined principles of the Science 
of Language with practical illustrations from the Indian 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family was wanted ; and I have 
tried to supply the need. 

I have divided the book into five parts. The first part 
deals at some length with the principles of the Science. In 
this I have drawn the illustrations from the Indiag languages 
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along with others. The second part is a small one, but it was 
necessary in order to show the relationship between the 
European and the Indian Aryan languages. I have called it 
‘ Families of Languages.’ The third part treats of the Avesta 
and ancient Sanskrit and is intended to present a comparative 
picture of the two old languages. The fourth part deals with 
the next stage in the development of Indian languages and is 
called ‘ Pali and the Inscriptional Prakrits’. The last part 
bears the title ‘ the literary Prakrits and the modern Verna¬ 
culars The latter portion of this part has been necessarily 
brief and at some places suggestive only, as most of the 
modern vernaculars lack well written historical grammars. A 
detailed and scientific comparison of these will be possible 
only after such grammars become available. However valu¬ 
able in other respects, I must say that the ‘ Linguistic Survey ’ 
cannot form the basis of comparison, because it is necessarily 
of a sketchy character and deals with specimens of the verna¬ 
culars in their latest phase only. 

For convenience of printing, I have followed the Greek 
method in marking accent of Sanskrit words, and marked 
udatta only. 

I have acknowledged the help of my literary predecessors 
in the list of books consulted. The deepest debt of gratitude 
that I owe is to Professors Brugmann and Windisch of the 
Leipzig University, who initiated me into Comparative Philo¬ 
logy and Pali Inscriptology respectively. 

Before closing, 1 must thank my colleagues Prof. K. N. 
Dravid and Mr. N. B, Utgikar m. a., for having kindly gone 
through part of the proofs, and Professors G. C Bhate and 
G. H. Kelkar for having gone through the whole for corre¬ 
ction of such mistakes as might have still remained. The 
credit of the index at the end is entirely due to my friend Mr. 
Utgikar. Lastly I must express my obligation to Mr. Anant 
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Vinayak Patwardhan, Manager of the Aryabhushan Press, for 
having struck new types for some Greek, Gothic, and Avestc 
words, and generally deferring to my convenience and time. 
To Dr. Sardesai of the Oriental Book-supplying Agency is 
due the entire credit of the publication of the book itself, for 
had he not undertaken to do so, my wish to publish it vould 
have remained a wish only. 

Fergusson College, ) P 

Poona, July, 1918. ) 

The Editor's Foreword 

This handy volume on the science of Comparative Philo¬ 
logy was first printed in 1918 and it .soon acquired a scarcity 
value as it went out of print but long remained in demand as 
it so competently leads the young student into the laws and 
principles of Indo-European and Indo-Aryan linguistics. 
Among its principal qualities were a breadth of vision, 
inductive method, freedom from dogmatic assertion, clearness 
of statement and adequate illustration which did not escape 
the notice even of European critics. In placing its second 
impression in the young student's hand, I have submitted the 
printing of it to a thorough revision, and in its present form, 
therefore, it is a neat reprint of my revered Father’s book, 
published by me as a memorial edition which has indeed been 
long over-due. In doing this, I derived inspiration from 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Dr. S. M. Katre and Prof P. K. Gode ; in 
fact it was Dr. Katre who informed me that in the opinion of 
many senior Indian Linguisticians it was essential to reprint 
the book. 

With the advice and blessings of the above-mentioned 
Savants I read all the reviews on the book and have brought 
out this impression in the light of suggestions found therein as 
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well as else-where. I found the reviews of Professors Silvan 
Levi and A. A. Macdonell most constructively helpful and of 
great assistance to me particularly in the correct printing of 
Greek words. I have also added a note on Greek Language 
and alphabet which the students will find greatly helpful in 
understanding the book. Students of English will find the 
note on IE, Germanic, and English very useful in their study 
of the Aryan affinities and of the foundations of English. 

As it was necessary to bring the book up to date and so 
to extend its utility, I have added three appendices or chapters 
on the more recent topics viz. Indo-Aryan and Hittite, The IE 
Wanderung and IE Urheimat in the New Perspective. I was 
greatly encouraged in this by Dr. Chatterji who also readily 
agreed to furnish this book with an Introduction, He has 
earned my gratitude for this. I must also express my thanks 
to Dr. R. N. Dandekar of the Poona University for his advice 
and suggestions as well as for his permission to use a part of 
.some of his articles in tlie notes. 

With a view to providing visual aid I have added two 
maps showing the extent of lA influence in India to day and 
the IL£ relations in Europe and Asia. My thanks are due to 
the General Manager of the Oxford University Press (Indian 
Branch ) for liis permission to insert Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s map 
of the Languages of India. The other sketch was made by me 
with the help of the map in the Linguistic Survey, but I have 
made an attempt to show the grasslands, the first settlements 
at Balkh and the Pripet Regions and the Hittite “push” in the 
Middle East, which the student will find very easy to visualize. 

I cannot conclude this foreword without recording my 
thanks to Mr. D, K. Gondhalekar, Proprietor of the Poona 
Oriental Book House and Mr. B. G. Dhavale of the Karnatak 
Printing Press for undertaking the printing of this work in 
spite of more pressing demands on his time in these very 
difficult years of the post-war world. 
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I was assisted in the proof correction work by Dr. M M 
Patkar of the Deccan College Research Institute. The scheme 
of transcription followed in this book is the one commonly 
used in lexicons and dictionaries. Under the present circum¬ 
stances in India, a phonetic representation of the Greek words 
in Roman transcription was not possible; and therefore the 
student will be well advised to rely on Greek illustrations. A 
key to Greek alphabet and pronunciation is provided on page 
36 of the notes. I was advised to do away with the Nagari 
alphabet altogether and to give Roman transliteration of 
Sanskrit, Marathi and Hindi words and passages; but I 
thought that this would be a great inconvenience to our 
students and so I have retained the Nagari passages and words 
which are also given in Roman transliteration for the benefit 
of the European and American readers and students of the 
subject. I have to thank Mr. Patkar for his patient zeal and 
alertness in the correction work. The student is also advised 
to make himself thoroughly familiar with the Glossary which 
gives a short and lucid definition of every technical term used 
in the text. 

Any critical suggestions and advice for the improvement 
of the book will receive proper consideration from me. 


Kayakalpa, ] 
F. C. Road, ! 
POONA 4, [ 

28 Feb. 1950 .) 


N. P. GUNE 



INTRODUCTION 

I consider it a great honour to be asked to contribute 
an introduction to the second edition of the late Professor 
Gune’s well-known work on Comparative Philology 

Since its first publication in 1918, Professor GiiNi-’s hook 
which was the pioneer work of its kind in India, has been in 
use all over India particularly amongst students of Sanskrit 
and Indian Languages, and has remained an authoritative text¬ 
book in most of the Universities of India for nearly two 
generations. A second edition was long over-due, and it is a 
matter of great personal gratification for me as a student and 
teacher of Indian Linguistics to find that with the help of an 
enterprising publishing agent of Poona, the late Professor’s 
son, Prof N. P. Gune, in a spirit of filial devotion to the 
memory of his illustrious father, has finally brought out the 
second edition. 

Professor Gune’s book, despite its deficiencies-its faults 
of commission and omission and its typographical handicaps 
( which were noted Iry competent critics like the late Prof 
A, A, Macdonell of Oxford who were also quite appreciative 
of the merits of the work otherwise), has remained for Indian 
students, and even for students of Indian Linguistics abroad, 
the most convenient short work in a single volume giving the 
rudiments of general principles which form the basis or ba.ck- 
ground of all specialized study of a particular linguistic groap 
or family, together with a sufficiently full narrative history 
elucidated by a wealth of illustrative examples of the Aryan 
speech in India through the centuries in its three stages of Old, 
Middle and New-Indo-Aryan. Professor Gone had a very 
erudite predecessor who was one of the pathikrtas or path 
makers in Indo-Aryan Linguistics viz the late Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar in his Wilson Philological Lectures, which 
were delivered as early as 1877 in the University of Bombay 
and were confined in the pages of the Journal of the Bombay 
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Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vols XVI & XVII) until 
their final release in book form in 1914 from Bombay. In 
fact Professor Gune’s work in its treatment of Middle and New 
Indo-Aryan frequently reminds us of the great Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar. But with his knowledge of the Indo- 
European background, Professor Gune had a wider vision. 
Subsequently Indian scholars have come forward to meet the 
need for works on general lingustics and on the lingustics of 
Indo-Aryan among our students apart from special works on 
the development of Indo-Aryan through intensive and exclusive 
study of the history of a single speech. We may mention the 
English work of Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala (first published 
from the University of Calcutta, in 1932, a second edition is 
expected to be out soon), and the following works in Indian 
Languages; Professor Mangal Deva Sastri’s, Nalini Mohan 
Sanyal’s, Baburam Saksena’s and Syam Sunder Das and 
Padma Narayan Acharya’s works in Hindi, S. Mohiyuddin 
Qadri’s in Urdu, and Sukumar Sen’s in Bengali. All these 
and a few more like Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s Linguistic 
Introduction to Sanskrit and Dr. S. M. Katre’s works 
on Prakrit and on the general history of Indo-Aryan 
form a modest library gathering to-gether the contribution of 
modem Indian Scholarship to the science of Linguistics as 
established by Western scholars during the last three or four 
generations. Professor P. D. Gune’s work stands at the head of 
this literature of Linguistics which is slowly gaining in volume 
(and in importance) in India. 

The present second edition is not a mere reprint, it seeks 
also to extend the scope of the first edition in several matters. 
The three Appendices and the seven Notes are all new, and 
will certainly be very helpful, while they seek to complete the 
original work in certain topics of recent investigation. The 
Diagram of the Organs of Speech and the tables and charts, 
and the Linguistic map of India as well as the additional Biblio- 
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graphy and Glossary will also serve to enhance the utility • ,f 
the book. 

Thus the work is already a well-known work. Additional 
chapters have increased its utility. It is a work from which 
I have derived great help some thirty years ago when I was in 
the first stages of my career as a student and investigator of 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics. Some of the reviewers of the first 
edition found fault with the printing of the Greek words, and 
one was painfully conscious of this; but the original Greek 
words and forms are happily generally correctly printed in 
this edition, though their Roman transcriptions given in the 
brackets should have been more carefully printed. The 
students would be better advised to learn the Greek letters and 
take note of the original Greek forms (for which a key is 
furnished in note 1, page 38 ). There are a few transcriptions 
incorrectly printed which can be easily set right by the teacher 
and can be removed when a third edition of the book will be 
called for- I wish greater care were paid in this connexion. 

These deficiencies notwithstanding the present edition 
gives in these days when good and faultless printing has 
become an exacting and expensive job, particularly in India, 
a very fine rendering of a very useful work. The paper and 
typography are both beautiful and inviting, the bright appea¬ 
rance of the book helping to make the reading of it very easy 
and pleasant. I trust that the work will have a renewed career 
of usefulness in the cause of a science which was very dear to 
the author, as it is to a great many of us in India and for the 
study of which among his compatriots the author was 
a pioneer. The book forms one of the best monuments to his 
memory; and may his memory as a scholar and educator 
remain for ever green through further editions of his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Philology. 

University of Calcutta ') o 

y Suniti Kumar Chatterji 

20 February 1950 ) 
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COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

PART I 
PRINCIPLES 

1. Name of the Science. —Comparative Philology or 
simply Philology is the science of language. Philology strictly 
means the study of a language from the literary point of view. 
In Germany as elsewhere in Europe, Philology still means study 
of the literature of any people. Tlius there are at every Ger¬ 
man University Klassische Philologen and Romanische Philo- 
logen, meaning Professors who have studied and are now teach¬ 
ing classical literature, Romance literature etc. But when this 
new science, one of the many new acquisions bequeathed to us 
by the 19th century, came into being, it usurped for itself the 
name of Comparative Philology. Comparative Grammar is a 
name less inclusive than Comparative Philology, although per¬ 
haps less faulty. Science of language is a comprehensive and 
exact name for our science and some scholars prefer it to the 
more usual Comparative Philology. 

2. Aim and Object. —Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Litho-lettish, Armenian and Alba¬ 
nian languages show a similarity in grammar and vocabulary. 
In the same way Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabic, Aethiopean, Syriac 
also appear to form a group by themselves, having resemblances 
to one another, but not to any one of the former group. Cer¬ 
tain African people speak languages which are very similar in 
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grammar and vocabulary. Similarly our south Indian langua¬ 
ges—Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese form a group by 
themselves. 

These resemblances enable us to put forward several groups 
or families of languages, viz., the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic as it is more usually called, the Semitic, the Bantu 
and the Dravidian. Similarly it is possible to arrive at several 
other groups, e.g., the Mongolian group, the Finnish group, 
the South American group. 

Now the aim and object of Comparative Philology of a 
particular group of languages is to find out and explain the 
similarities that these languages show with one another. 

The scope of the science of language is, therefore, as wide 
as the whole of humanity, as it deals with human speech itself. 
It has to do with the facts of a speech not only of a particular 
time ; it has not only to collect, arrange, tabulate and regular¬ 
ise them ; this latter is the province of descriptive grammar. 
The latter is, so to speak, the logic or philosophy of a language. 
It deals more with abstractions than with facts. But Compa¬ 
rative Philology has to do with facts of language in the past, 
as well as at present, to give its history by comparing those facts 
at various periods in its life. In fact it has to deal with the 
various phenomena of speech—the production of sounds, their 
combinations into syllables, the grouping of these into words 
and finally putting them into sentences. It also includes larger 
questions like that of the origin of language, the cause of its 
growth and change and the like. Its problem therefore is a 
dynamic problem ; it has not only to recognise and point out 
that there is a constant change in language but also to try to 
find out the cause of that change. Our science therefore is both 
historical and comparative, or rather, it is comparative because 
it is historical. The comparison of languages like the Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, is only the extension of the historical investigation 
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of a single language through its different stages ; just as when 
we trace the development of the Miahara§tri Prakrit through 
old pre-JhaneSvara Marathi into our modem Marathi : 
for no language can be treated as if it were fixed and 
unchangeable but rather as a growth, whose differ^'nt 
phases should be outlined in a connected series of succes¬ 
sive periods. The very attempt of certain philologists, 
to reconstruct a parent language is due to this historical 
treatment. 

Our science strives, to quote Whitney,^ “ To compre¬ 
hend language, both in its unity, as a means of human 
expression and as distinguished from brute communication, 
and in its internal variety of material and structure. It seeks 
to discover the cause of the resemblances and differences of 
languages, and to effect a classification of them, by tracing 
out the lines of resemblance and drawing the limits of 
difference. ” 

3. What is language? —But what precisely do we 
mean by language, when we speak of a science of language ? 
If we mean, that it is the means of expressing in an intelligent 
manner our thoughts to others, then we give it a wider 
signification than is intended by linguists generally. For, 
our thoughts could be well conveyed to others by gestures 
and grimaces, or pictorial or written signs, or lastly, by arti» 
culate sounds. The first is used by mutes and even by 
others when they meet with persons speaking a language 
unintelligible to them. The second is most helpful, yet 
subordinate to the third. The last is the legitimate and the 
most important means of expressing thought. While in 
gesture-language, the movements of face and the like are 
themselves symbols of thought, in spoken language, the results 
of suc h movements become symbols. Language* in its widest 

1. Life and Growth of Language, p. 4. 

2. Porzezinski-Boehme, Einleitung in die SprachuHssenschaft, p. U 
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sense means, therefore, the sum-total of such signs of our 
thoughts and feelings as are capable of external perception and 
as could be produced and repeated at will. 

4. Physical and Psychical aspects of speech The 
conception of language therefore is based, on the one hand, 
upon articulate sounds and on the other, upon our thoughts 
and feelings. Thus our speech has a physical and a psychical 
aspect. It would not do to regard language merely as 
a physical movement of speech-organs; but it should be 
remembered in addition, that it is at the same time a psychical 
activity. For, when we utter the word mango or red, it is not 
the mere act of the organs of speech. We have not merely 
produced certain sounds, but a certain psychical process has 
preceded our utterance of the word mango. A vast process 
of arranging and definitely denoting the thought-material or of 
breaking up a complex thought-material into its elements and 
definitely symbolising it, has preceded it. By the word mango 
a variety of visualS tactile and other sensations are united and 
made into a unit, while by the word red an element of the 
compound sensation produced by a certain object of a parti¬ 
cular colour, size and shape, is analysed and singled out by 
being attached to the word-symbol red. This arranging and 
denoting of thought-material must be accompanied by articu¬ 
late sound in order to produce the desired effect. We thus 
see how the physical and psychical elements go hand in hand 
in speech. 

It is the thought-mateiial and not the articulate sound 
that gives a language its special character. 

Thus, the recognition of this fact,—the importance of the 
psychical element in speech, led philologists to turn their 
attention to the psychology of speech. What led to this effect 
more chiefly is, according to Oertel, the following^ :— 

1. Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, p. 65. 

2. Oertel, 0^ ciL p. 68. 
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The employment of analogy as a methodological principle 
and the first beginnings of what we now term Semantics. We 
shall deal with both of these subjects later. 

Not all the psychical processes which form an important 
factor in speech, could be observed and detected. Many of 
them take place without any clear consciousness on the part 
of the speaker, and whatever has passed through one’s con¬ 
sciousness remains as a potent factor in a subconscious state. 
All expressions of speech-activity flow from this subconscious 
state in the soul. It should be noted, however, that some 
eminent psychologists deny that there is anything in the soul 
that is beyond consciousness. 

a. Outer speech :—Before proceeding to consider how 
language comes into being and develops, we shall first of 
all see how speech-sound is produced. We are able to 
produce sound when we • have taken breath into our lungs. 
Articulate sound is nothing else than the working up, by means 
of the speech-organs, of the air pressed out from the lungs. 
When the breath passes through the lung into the larynx 
(Adam’s Apple as it is popularly called), the vocal chords placed 
in it begin to vibrate. We can feel them when we put our 
hand on the apple while speaking. These vibrations are 
communicated to the passing stream of breath. As the breath 
passes through the upper part of the throat, it can take two 
ways, viz., through the nose—which is its natural course when 
the mouth is shut (for instance when we say m by the shut 
mouth), and through the mouth. To make the former 
possible, the soft palate with the uvula must hang down 
straight. When they are pressed towards the back of the 
throat, the breath passes into the cavity of the mouth. This 
breath, which has now become sound, is not yet distinctly 
articulate. When it passes through the mouth, it can meet 
vdth obstructions at several places from the tongue, viz ., at 
the roof of the mouth (or soft palate), at the hard palate, at 
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the hard gums of the upper teeth and lastly at the lips; and 
by diflerent parts of the tongue, viz., its back, middle and tip ; 
e. g., when we produce the sounds k, c, and /, in slow succes¬ 
sion, we feel the gradual change of the place of obstruction by 
the tongue. When the breath tries to escape obstructions and 
explodes, we have the several consonants. In the production 
of vowels the tongue does not actually obstruct the breath, 
but only helps in widening or narrowing its passage, upon 
■which the quality of the vowels depends. The vowels and 
the consonants together make up the sound-material of 
language.^ 

All the vowels and all the consonants with their different 
classes, combine into syllables and these latter into words. 

b. Stress or Accent But all the syllables of a word 
are not of the same value. Usually some one of them is 
brought into prominence. This could be effected in different 
ways: by uttering the syllable in a particular tone or with 
greater stress. In the north of Germany for example, both 
these coincide ; e. g. vater—the first syllable carries not only 
the stress but the pitch. This special treatment of a syllable 
is called accent. The latter or pitch accent is also called 
musical accent. Sanskrit and most of the Indo-Germanic 
languages had originally a musical tone ; e. g. 

( Rjisvdn, Gayatrdm, Indraft, Indragm) where 
accent is musical; Marathi ^ {kama), [deTila), 

Gujarati ( haranu ) etc. ; but it is neglected as it has 
ceased to play any part in these languages. The two accents 

1. See Meringer's excellent description of the physical process of 
speech, in the Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft pp. 13-21. 

Linguistics takes the aid of Physics to count the number of vibrations 
produced by each sound. The sounds differ in wave-lengths from 
individual to individual. We can classify sounds into families or 
phonemes and assign diaphones to particular groups of men using the 
same language, (for further particulars see Glossary). Ed. 



however need not necessarily be borne by one and the 
same syllable. When, for instance, we ask a question 
4 ^ kantala geta hoCasa ?) the stress 

is on (^5) but m {ma) is pronounced with a higher pitch. 
One thing is to be borne in mind in this connection, that, 
sometimes a syllable might begin by a lower pitch and finish 
in a higher pitch and vice-versa. This gives what is called in 
Sanskrit the { SyaW/tf ) and in English the circumflex; 
ibrdhmanaspdtih), {indrasatruh) etc. 

5. Inner speech: —We now turn to the psychical part—the 
thought or inner speech ; for actual spoken words are but the 
clothing of our thoughts. 

We learn our speech in childhood ; it is a process of slow 
acquisition; but while learning we do not accept the ready¬ 
made words of our elders. We hear them repeat some words 
often and often. We try to catch their precise sound; we also 
try to mark the position of the organs of speech and thus 
imitate it as closely as possible. Thus when a child hears the 
word bell, first of all there is the acoustic sensation; at 
the same time it tries to see the movement of the speech- 
organs and imitates them; here is a motory impression 
produced on his brain. Our speech is therefore composed of 
acoustic and motory images of a spoken word. In other 
words, inner speech depends upon memory images of the 
words and sentences heard and spoken by ourselves. These 
memory images ( Erinnerungs-bilder ) are called speech or 
sound-ideas ( Lautvorstellungen ). 

When a child trying to imitate the word ( kdka ) 
actually says ( W ), or calls a cat tat, it has no idea 
that it has mispronounced the word. It has tried to pronounce 
it as faithfully as possible. As it grows up, as the use of the 
organs of speech becomes freer, it slowly assimilates its 
pronunciation of the word to the standard. 
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Nor does a chiJd try to imitate only; but while 
imitating, it creates new forms and words on the analogy of 
those it has heard. Thus because it has repeatedly heard 
forms like (dharale) and {bharale), it forms 

others like ( karale ) and i?# ( morale ). It invents 
the new past tense in place of the more correct ^ ( kele ) 
etc. Thus, then, the speech of an individual is traditional and 
yet peculiarly his own. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
this fact which serves as a conservative element and is at 
the same time one of the factors contributing to a change in 
language. 

As language is a means of communication, every 
individual tries to avoid innovation as far as possible and 
therefore resents it at the hands of others; and-yet is the 
system of associations of sensations (visual, acoustic, olfac¬ 
tory, tactile etc.), and movements peculiar to every individual. 
But the relieving feature of it is that similar associations have 
a firmer hold on all the members of a group of individuals, 
than any social institution. So that although in one sense 
language depends upon an individual, the individual on 
his part is a creature of the language, which as a child he 
has to acquire. 

6. Language an acquisition :—Language therefore 
is more or less traditional and social. It should not be 
supposed, as is sometimes done, that it is inherited as a race 
characteristic.’ A child can acquire any other language in 
much the same way as it does its mother-tongue. Imagine, 
for instance, a child of Gujarati parents kept with a Maratha 
nurse. Sure enough the child acquires the language of the 
nurse. If the father speaks one language, say Marathi, and 
Ihe mother another, say Kanarese—the child will learn both 
languages and show the same mastery over both. Children of 
missionaries in India easily pick up the language of their Ayyah. 

1, Whitney, Life and Grcwth of Language, pp. 8 ff. 
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History has some very interesting examples that go 
against the theory that language is a race characteristic and 
is inherited like other characteristics. The French people are 
the descendants of the Celts of the Roman days. But what 
language are they speaking now ? Not their own, the Celtic, 
which has long since disappeared from France before the mure 
cultured speech of the Roman conquerors; they speak a 
language—the French, which originally was a dialect of the 
Latin language and hence is included among the ‘ Romance ’ 
Languages of Europe. Another example is the language of 
the Indian Parsees. They speak a language, which, though 
remotely and indirectly related to their old speech, is really as 
foreign to them as any other Indian dialect. The Bhils of 
Central India and Satpura too speak the Bhili language, which 
is very akin to the Khande^i, although they belong to the 
aborigines of India, and as such must have spoken a dialect 
of the Munda group. 

The other theory that language is independently produced 
by each individual, meets with no better fate. What we have 
said above is a sufficient argument against it. A. language is 
acquired by each individual, but not produced. In the latter 
case, he would have to spend his whole life-time in finding 
out things, which have already long ago been found out for 
him by others; and there would be absolutely no progress. 
His task again would be made more arduous, as, whatever he 
produces would be unintelligible to others and would not be 
accepted by them. 

7. Origin of language: —It may be allowed to pause 
a little and consider the question of the origin of language. 
Now with us it is an achievement, an acquisition. We have 
acquired it from the previous generation through communi¬ 
cation. But how was it originally acquired by man ? The 
theories that it is a gift of God or that il is the result of a 
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deliberate convention arrived at by the members of the most 
primitive community, may be brushed aside at once. No lin¬ 
guist believes in them to-day. 

Here the theory of evolution is our chief help. We know 
that the civilised man of to-day, has developed from a very 
primitive mammal, that could only utter a sound like an 
animal. In fact our complete vocal organs are the result of 
a very slow natural growth. We can therefore imagine a 
time when man, like the lower animals, could only cry. This 
cry went a good way in indicating feelings of joy or pain ; it 
was of course also a call. In this connection we must quote 
at some length the interesting remarks of Lefevre,^ the Paris 
anthropologist: “When experience and induction, by their 
mutual aid, had at length succeeded in tracing the genealogical 
tree of mankind, a fortunate discovery was made in anthro¬ 
pology, In embryology the student found an abridgment, a 
summary of the transformation discovered or assumed from 
age to age. By the aid of the microscope, foetal life reveals to 
the eye all the phases in the development of the cell, of the 
egg, of the very simple material aggregate which is destined 
to be clothed with the dignity of humanity—that is to say 
to realise within a few months the work of a thousand cen¬ 
turies. Now it seems that language also has in some sort its 
embryology. Not that we can ever be the spectators of the 
formation of the language ; but we possess the germ neverthe¬ 
less, the undoubted embryology of speech-the cry-which in 
most of the higher animals, even in man himself, exists as an 
independent utterance, and suffices for the expression of 
certain sentiments and even of a few ideas, and is consequent¬ 
ly the first element of the crudest forms of speech.” And 
further, “Repetition, continuance, the raising and lowering of 
the tone, mark the earliest efforts to attain to the expression of 
more varied and more distinctly realised sensation. Modula- 
1. Race and Language, pp, 22 ff. 
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tions, more or less uncertain, more or less fixed by practice, 
as consciousness dawns, come to increase the vocal resources. 
A given vocabulary will include five, six, or even ten variations 
of the specific cry, each one doubled by a stronger or weaker 
form, and susceptible of expressive combinations, comparable 
to our derivatives and compound words; the language thus 
reflects, so to speak, the shades of joy and pain, fear or desire, 
sickness or health, hunger or thirst, changes of temperature, 
the approach of day, or night.” “The summoning^ cry, so 
largely used by animals, has been developed and defined into 
command, into indication of distance, number, person, sex, 
etc. With regard to the emotional character, it is perhaps in 
spite of its reflex and involuntary character, a yet more im¬ 
portant factor. Being associated with all the movements 
called forth by these, it affirms a state, the passing of one 
state to another and subsequently, an action and the result of 
an action,” 

The next step, yet in the pre-historic stage, in the 
development of language, is the imitation of natural objects, 
both animate and inanimate. This theory of onomatopoeia 
has been maintained by renowned linguists like Whitney, Paul 
and others. Although in the present highly developed state of 
language, there are very few, almost no, traces of this, there 
is no doubt that this formed an important factor in the 
earliest stages of human speech. For, granting that mutual 
communication and understanding is the sole aim of language, 
what would be more natural and easier to the most primitive 
man than to denote various animals and objects in nature by 
imitating their distinctive cries ? To quote WHITNEY^ “If 
we thus accept the impulse to communicate as the governing 
principle of speech-development, and the voice as the agent 
whose action we have especially to trace, it will not be diffi- 

1. Race and Language, p. 28. 

2. Op. cit, pp. 291-5. 
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cult to establish other points in the earliest history. Whatever 
offered itself as the most feasible means of arriving at mutual 
understanding would be soonest turned to account. We have 
regarded the reproduction, with intent to signify something, 
of the natural tones and cries, as the positively earliest speech; 
but this would so immediately and certainly come to be 
combined with imitative or onomatopoetic utterances, that the 
distinction in time between the two is rather theoretical than 
actual. Indeed, the reproduction itself is in a certain way 
onomatopoetic ; it imitates, so to speak, the cries of the human 
animal, in order to intimate secondarily what those cries 
in their primary use signified directly. Just as soon at any 
rate, as an inkling of the value of communication was gained, 
and the process began to be performed a little more 
consciously, the range of imitation would be extended. This 
is a direct corollary to the principles laid down above. 
Mutual intelligence being aimed at, and audible utterance 
the means employed, audible sounds will be the matter more 
readily represented and conveyed; just as something else 
would come easiest to one who used a different means. To 
repeat once more the old and well-worn, but telling illustration: 
if we had the conception of a dog to signify, and the 
instrumentality were pictorial, we should draw the outline 
figure of a dog ; if the means were gesture, we should imitate 
some characteristic visible act of the animal for example, 
its bite or wagging of its tail; if it were voice we should say 
“ bow-wow. ” This is the simplest explanation of the 
importance which is and must be attributed to the 
onomatopoetic principle in the early stages of language¬ 
making. ” 

From the cry and onomatopoeia, with their various 
combinations, by means of association and metaphor, we 
arrive at a vocabulary, sufficient for the purposes of primitive 
man. For a primitive himter, and man was only such at the 
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beginning, the stock of words need not have been very large. 
But as the hunter further developed into the herdsman leading 
a nomadic life, the original stock of words would not suffice. 
Here is then work for convention based upon mutual 
understanding. Certain words to represent new objects and 
ideas were used by certain individuals and upon their being 
accepted by the tribe or community, became by repetition 
quite current coin. It must be remembered, however, that 
the basis for this is always the small original stock, which is 
thus improved upon and added to by manipulations of various 
kinds, based upon association of various kinds and metaphor. 

8. Language is not an organic growth After all 
this, very few words are needed to refute the theory, that 
language, like plants and animals, is an organic growth. We 
have seen above, that it is the result of the psycho-physical 
and physiological dispositions of man and more or less a social 
institution. It is interesting, however, to note that the theory 
owes its origin to certain resemblances between the growth of 
a language and organic life. In the latter we find the 
gradation of individuals, the species, the genus, although of 
course class, species, and genus are more or less subjective 
and have no real existence. In the same way there is the 
speech of the individual, the dialect to which it belongs, and 
the general language of which the several dialects are local 
variations and so on. There is another analogy. The 
development, say of an individual animal, depends upon two 
factors: its parents and its surroundings. The same with 
language. It depends upon the community^ in which the 
individual lives and secondly, upon the peculiarities and 
movements of mental and physical nature of the individual. 
It has like the organism or species a birth, development, decay 
and the like. But here the parallel does and ought to end. 

1. Paul, Primipien der Sprachgeschichte, pp. 37-8 
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Because language after all has no separate existence apart 
from the psycho-physical dispositions of an individual. 

9. Constant change in Language :—It may sound a 
bit astounding, but it is no less true, that every language is, at 
any moment in its life, in a state of change; and within one 
homogeneous looking language, there are as many varia¬ 
tions^ as there are individuals speaking it. For, we have 
seen that speech depends upon certain psycho-physical 
processes. Now these latter are bound to differ, howsoever 
imperceptibly, with different individuals. We have also seen 
that language is an achievement. In the very process of this 
acquisition, certain linguistic factors are dropped out of 
consideration, as certain other new ones are added ; because a 
successful achievement depends as much upon the capacity of 
an individual (both in point of hearing and the basis of 
articulation), as upon the circumstances in which he is placed. 
“The inner speech organism or the groups of speech-ideas are 
constantly changing in every individual.” The three causes 
enumerated by Paul® should be noted. First, every impetus 
that is not, in consciousness, supported by the renewal of the 
impression or by itself being repeated, becomes weaker and 
weaker. Secondly, every activity of speaking, hearing, or 
thinking adds something new to the speech-material. Even in 
faithful reproduction of an original activity, at least some 
of the moments of an existing speech-organism are 
strengthened. And thirdly, as well by the strengthening of old 
speech elements as by the addition of new ones, the conditions of 
the associations inside the speech organism are always shifted. 

There would, therefore, be as many dialects of our 
Marathi or Gujarati language, as there are individuals speaking 
it. Only they have not yet assumed the dignity of dialect 
because there is the unifying factor of mutual understanding. 


1. Op. cit p. 27. 

2. Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, p. 27. 
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10. Dialects :—We may therefore define dialect as the 
speech of a group of individuals, who can make themselves 
easily and perfectly intelligible to one another ; or to put it in 
other and more accurate words, dialect' is constituted by the 
speech of all those persons, in whose utterances ‘ variations 
are not sensibly perceived or attended to.’ 

Besides individual differences, which are not yet called 
dialects, there are differences between persons forming differ¬ 
ent religious, social, political or economic groups. These 
are more conspicuous than individual differences. We per¬ 
ceive them and call them dialectal. Thus the ordinary 
everyday speech of a Brahmin differs in certain points from 
that of a high class Maratha ; and that of the latter from the 
speech of a coolie- Although these classes make themselves 
mutually intelligible, yet within themselves they show pecu¬ 
liarities in grammar, vocabulary, and even in intonation, which 
are at once noticed. Thus for instance the {bestarvara) 

of workmen is the same as {braspatavara) of Brahmin 

women, and the {brhaspaiivara) of Brahmins. The 

word is originally the same ; but how it has changed its form! 
In Kolhapur district, we often hear an expression, to us very 
strange, ^ ^ (to 

tumhala kona pahije, to amhala pdhuttU pafiije ); queerly 
enough (soyara) has acquired a bad meaning in that district. 
In the Ahmednagar district, they say {odhe 

nighale) at which a Poona gentleman laughs because he knows 
only {utte nighale). The ^ {ratla dharatd) 

of Marathas in the districts close upon the Kamatic, is equally 
ridiculous in his eyes. Thus again the word carriage means 
in Poona Marathi {khafdra) and in Berar Marathi 

{khacara). To take other examples from the dialects of Marathi; 
the Deccan Marathi (hota) is represented by Konkani 
Marathi (asillb) etc. The latter four examples are 

1. See also Meillet-Prinz, Vergleichende, Grammatik, p. 23. 
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Specially chosen as not being class variations ; but they are the 
differences of district. Every district of Maharastra shows 
such peculiarities and we call them dialectal variations. 

Then there are variations due to differences in education 
and general culture. The speech of a highly educated man 
of today would naturally differ from that of a quiet country- 
gentleman. The latter might not understand words like 

( siksanakrama, sanadasira, nisargasiddha hakka, 
pratinidhika, samsara-sudhara parisad, kelavani, tattvavada ) 
and the like. On the contrary an educated gentleman might fail 
to understand words like ^ ( vahatuka, khoit, 

raba, tens) and the like. Some of the words and phrases 
of the uncultured people are, more often than not, mispronun¬ 
ciations, mistakes of grammar and syntax, e. g. 
fcRT, 3!^; ( bakhala, hayati, tlabhara, uca 

varalda, pal da). 

When we say these are dialectal differences, we do not 
mean they are something less than language. They do not 
differ in kind but only in degree. The individuals speaking two 
different dialects, might find it hard to understand one another 
as readily as they would understand those who spoke in their 
own dialect. But they may in general matters speak in such 
a way as easily to understand one another. Because, despite 
these petty dialectal variations their language is one. For, in 
the words of Whitney^ “ the possibility of communication 
makes the unity of a language.” 

The dialectal or semi-dialectal differences within the limits 
of the same language and the same community tend to become 
greatest when the differences between classes and sections 
are greatest. Mutual understanding is the force that is both 
restrictive and communicative, because it is by its means that 
an innovation in a speech is communicated to others and 
i. Life and Growth of Language, p. 157. 
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possibly accepted by them. Whatever, therefore, tends to 
increase communication, like education, newspaper, trade, 
travel, railway etc., also tends to make for unity in speech. 
A common history, national feeling, national poetry, written 
literature are als*" among causes that may be called conserva¬ 
tive. On the .ner hand, whatever slows down communication 
tends to accentuate and for the matter of that, perpetuate 
differences. Thus although in a barbarous community, the 
possibility of innovations is very small, when that community 
breaks up, say by quarrel or migration and is separated by a 
river, a dale, or a mountain without any possibility of further 
intercourse, the difference will be so accentuated, that in course 
of time, there will be developed two entirely different forms 
of speech. How want of communication isolates a dialect is 
best exemplified in our Berari and Konkani dialects. The 
speakers of these separated somehow from the main body of 
Marathas and were so surrounded by peoples speaking foreign 
languages and were also for a time so isolated, that they have 
yet 1 eserved a form of Marathi that is as old as the 13th 
century, if not earlier. The influences that tended towards 
change in Maharastra proper were absent in these cases. 
The Brahui, a Dravidian language, in the midst of Iranian 
languages like the Pashto and Baloch, is a good example of 
isolation. 

However strong the variations, there are several things 
that bind dialects together. A largely common vocabulary, a 
system of inflection and conjugation that easily discover 
commonness of source, a distinctly related phonology, easily 
disclose the relationship of dialects. Meillet^ has very 
succinctly expressed this view of dialects in the following 
words. “ One and the same language shows, in every section 
of the community in which it is spoken, certain peculiarities 
in pronunciation, in grammar and in vocabulary. These 
1. EinfUhrung in die Vergleichende Grammatik Pp. 22-3, 
p-2 
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peculiarities are handed down from generation to generation 
and every generation seeks to increase them. The totality of 
such changes in the same tongue we call dialects, which, 
without being identical, have certain common peculiarities 
and a general resemblance which is so recognised by the 
speakers.” Some of the most instructive examples of dialectal 
growth are shown by the Romance languages on the one, and 
the Germanic languages on the other hand in Europe ; and the 
Aryan branch of the Indian dialects in Asia. Prater, the 
Latin word for brother, is seen in the French as frere, 
confrere, in the Italian fra with change of meaning as in 
certain proper names, e. g. Fra Bartholomeo, Spanish Fray, 
also with change of meaning (seen in English friar), so that 
in Italian a new word fraiello, the diminutive, had to be used 
for brother and in Spanish a word of quite a different sort had 
to be substituted for it, e. g. hermano from Lat. germanus 
(seen in the English word german ). In the Germanic group 
we find the same differences, which however point to unity , 
Dutch breeder, German bruder, Icelandic brothir, Swedish 
broder, English brother, Danish bror. Another example is the 
word for wife in the Germanic languages; English wife, 
German weib, with change of meaning, and vif are the 
dialectal variations of the same primitive Germanic word. 

Examples from Indian dialects : Coming to the 
Marathi, we find the interesting dialectal variations in the 
word for my ; ( mojc ) Konkani, { magele } 

Karwari, ( majho) Ratnagiri, rn?n ( majha ) Poona, JUfr 
( mMa ) Berari; all of which we can trace to the {majjha} 
of Maharastri Prakrit. In ( magele ) we trace the 

influence of the Kanarese, on whose borderland, v/e know, 
this Marathi dialect is spoken. Brother is in Konkani 
( bhZva ), Karwari ( bhdvu ), Ratnagiri ^ 713 ;^ ( bhausa ), 
Poona ( bhati), which could be traced to Jain^ 

1. PiscHEL, Grammatik der Frakrit Sprachen, p, 112. 
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Maharastri ( hhau ), in JTTHWT ( hhaujja ) for Sanskrit 
( bhratrjaya ). The most instructive words in this 
matter are the numerals, the pronouns and words of immediate 
relationship. If in the case of other resemblances, the 
possibility of mixture of dialects, of borrowing, make 'he 
solution of the problem difficult to a linguist, these words at 
any rate are such that even in the case of the most primitive 
people, no one will possibly think of a borrowing. A com¬ 
parison of these is very interesting ; word for two is in Marathi 
{dona), in Hindi ^ ( r/o ), in Gujarati ^ (be), where the 
second consonant in Sanskrit |r ( dvau ) is retained ; word for 
eleven is in Maraffii ), Gujarati spRfR {agyara), 

or ( egyaraha ), Hindi ( gyara ). We can at once 

see that these are variations of the common Sanskrit ^ {dvau), 
^ {dva) and ( ekadasa ). The word for we is in Maraffii 

STI^r ( ahtni), Gujarati ( ante), Hindi ^ ( home ), Bengali 
{ami). These have that part common, which is seen in the 
base of the Sk. acc. {asman). Word for sister is in Mara¬ 

thi srfR {bahhia), Hindi {bahana), Gujarati {bahena, 
bc'n) from the common Sanskrit {bhagint). 

11, Dialects point to a common mother 
LANGUAGE, —These correspondences in the variety of dialects 
clearly point to an original unity. In the case of the older 
languages like the Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, we can only point 
out the correspondences, but cannot with any surety lay our 
finger on any known form, which we could call their common 
source. But the observed facts in the modern dialects justify 
our applying the principles won from an observation of them, 
to the older languages. We can therefore say, with as much 
surety as when we were dealing with modem dialects, that the 
older languages, which show in their variety such striking 
resemblances, are really dialects of an original speech, which 
is called the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European mother 
language. 
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How can we explain the diversity in the reproduction of a 
sound in the original language ? Why is it that an original bh 
is represented by b in English and German, bh in Sanskrit and 
ph in Greek and Latin ? One of the causes may be, that the 
races that separated, gradually changed their basis of 
articulation as they changed their homes and surroundings. 
But it is also likely that the original sound was itself so 
uncertain, that different peoples reproduced it in different 
ways. If you all of a sudden find yourself among strange 
peoplci you find it difficult to reproduce certain of their 
vocables. If you are in a tram-cai- in Munich, it is ten to one, 
that you will not understand whether the conductor says 
Parer Sirasse or Barer Strasse ; or in Leipzic, you cannot 
make out whether your best Professor of languages says 
FCdssel or Gosse! (a proper name). This fact is perhaps better 
illustrative either (1) of the uncertainty of the pronunciation 
itself or (2) the uncertainty of the acoustic effect produced 
by it. 

12. Practical illustration of linguistic change.— 
If we follow the course of the life of any language, we clearly 
see, what has been already indicated above, that no language 
is ever in a static condition ; that it always changes and grows} 
Taking for example that language of the Indo-German family, 
which is more closely related to Sanskrit than any other of 
that group, viz., the A vesta, we find that it has always and 
gradually undergone a change. The language of the 
inscriptions of Darius, the language of the sacred books of the 
Parsis called Avesta, the later language of the commentaries 
called Pahlavi, the old Persian of poets like Firdausi, are the 
most obviously notable changes in the life of the language 
of the Persians. Coming nearer home, we find that the Vedic 
Sanskrit is already a more ancient and archaic idiom than the 

1. It is always in a state of flux. Just as, in Mathematics, line is the 
flux of a point, so language is the flux of the mind. Ed. 
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anguage of the theological books, that this latter differs from 
the epic Sanskrit, and between that and the classical Sanskrit 
there are differences that are equally obvious. 

Our own Marathi shows behind it a development of at 
least one thousand years, if not more. The earliest authentic 
literature in Marathi belongs to the thirteenth century A. D., 
if not earlier. As a spoken dialect it must have existed some 
centuries before that at least. Now when we compare the 
Marathi of Jnanesvara with the Marathi of to-day, we find 
that an astounding change has come over it. Even if we 
compare that old Marathi to the Marathi of two to three 
centuries later, Ekanatha’s Marathi, we are struck with a 
great difference not only in the vocabulary but also in the 
grammar of both. 

As a concrete example, we take the following passage 
from the 15th Chapter ot JMnesvart, vs. 47 ff. 

m I ^ ^ ^ 15^551II qrtr 

WT ^IiR^5ll I rT55f 5^ qtf 2fIT^ I I U 

^ I I ff(t 51^ ^ I II 

^ 1 ^ 4 U<sii<n ' ’tCt i 51 

II ^ I 3?^ 31^%^ I ^ I 15?^ 

2TT II 3TTf^ ?rrf^ ^5^ * ^ II 3<^I{H( I 

3^41^ ^3T?fl II 

{To ha jagadamharu t Navhe yetha samvasaru 1 ha jamt 
mahatarn thdvatd ase It pari yera rukha sarikha I tali 
mule vari Sakha i taisa navhe mhanauni lekha I naye 
kavhana || agt ka kurhddi I hoe rigava jari budt I Tart 
hoka bhale tevhadi I varacila vadhi || je khutaleya mula- 
past I ulandaila kt sakhasi I pari taisi gothi kayasi I ha 
sohaffd navhe || Arjuna he kavatika 1 sahgata ase alau- 
kika I je vadhi adhomukha \ rukha ya || 3?ii athi hathi 
tituke I rundhalS ase epeci ekS || ka ravtca asiamant I 
andharena konde rajani li) 
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We pick up from this passage some forms, and examine 
them : WT> ^ snf^ 

[samvasaru, jandi thavala, yera, rukha 
mhanauni, bhale tevhadi, ulandaila athi, ravicd, andha- 
rena.) 

(t. ( samvasaru ). What strikes us in this word is 

the termination of the nom. sing. It is («), which is the 
remnant of (s), which in Sanskrit before soft consonants 
becomes sii (o); this latter form is generalized by the Prakrits, 
where the nom. sing, of masc. in ar (a) is 3?t (c>). e. g. 
{Godanio),^% {Buddho). Magadhi however has changed 
ittorr(r). The Maharastri has shortened it to 5 (m) as 
in iputtu) or gg ipuirt). Our modern Marathi has lost the 
gr («} and has simply the 3T (a) ending. We can Mark the 
stages thus: Sanskrit (samsarah), Prakrit 

isamsdro), old Marathi {samvasaru) and modern Marathi 
isanivasara) or {samsara). This is a change that 
has affected the formantic element ?g^(s). Then there is a 
phonetic change observable in the body of the word itself, the 
stem as it is called. The Sanskrit ( samsara ) has ^ {va) 
■developed between the nasal and the ^ (sa). This is 
introduced for facility of pronunciation, as a transitional sound 
between the nasal and the following sibilant. Perhaps the 
transitional stage is ( sausdra ), e. g. ( saugadi), 

modern ( samvagadi ); also Ap. 5^ ( bhamvara), vprf 

( bhamara ) for ( bhramara ). The present 

( samsara) is not a development of the old ( samvasdra ). 
It is borrowed from Sanskrit directly. Of this process of 
borrowing from the old stock and its effects, we have to speak 
later on. 

The Gujarati has generalised the 3T[ (o) ending of the nom. 
of masc. in 3? (a); e. g. ighodo). 

b. 5TpiT ijdnai) is more interesting still. First of all 
the formantic element or termination appears to be | (i) or ^ 
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{ai). This is for the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imp. which becomes 
in later Marathi ijafia). The genesis of this termination 
is not clear. The possible forms,' say of a root {vri), in the 
2nd. pers. sing. Imp. are in Prakrit ^ (vaUd), ^ {vattasu), 
Ivattesu), {vattehi), Amg. {vattahi), Ap. ^ 

(vattu), 211% {vattahi). sim the representative of 

Sanskrit |fl 0'w5), could not have so many forms ; 5rpm% 
ijamhi), probably also 5n%% (janehi), which through 
jam-h would give (janai). With g {su) it is not found 
used. With the dropping of the % (hi), we arrive at the form, 
the (anunasika) compensating for the loss of aspirate. 

So far for the form, which has changed. Then the change 
in the body of the word. The original conjunct is already 
in the Prakrit dissolved and the component parts are made 
into separate syllables. So that the monosyllabic tends to 
become dissyllabic. Or rather, the conjugational sign as seen 
in Sk. ^1%' ( janati ) is retained, and the termination applied. 
In Prakrit we have ( kunai ) from ^{kr), which goes back 
upon the old 5th conjugational form of the root seen in Vedic 
( krnoti ). 

c. STRR5T (thavala) is the 3rd pers. sing, of the past tense. 
ithava) is from Sanskrit causal base {sthap) of ^ 
{stha). The dialect does not allow a sibilant in the beginning 
of a conjunct and drops it. Other examples are iphuda) 
for Sanskrit {sphuta)^ ^ {thera) through {thavira) 
from Sanskrit {sthavira). In the representation of the 
Sanskrit {stha), however, there is a hesitation in the 
Prakrits.' Sometimes we get JR {thava), but also SJT? {ihava). 
The (Jmnesvart) has {thau) also. The non-initial 
q {pa) has become ^ {va), as in qjq-qiq {papa-pava), ^ 
3rRTq-3TT3Tq, {rupa-ruva, atapa-aava, 

kopa-kova, dtpa diva). Then the past tense is not 

1. PiscHEL, Grammalik der Prakrit Sprachen p. 331. 

2. Rschel, Grammatik der Praknt Sprachen, p. 212. 
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made up, as in Sanskrit, by adding an augment and joining 
the terminations of that tense. Here we have a suffix which 
makes the root a participle, as most Pr. tense-suffixes do. 
According to one theory, this has probably come from the ^ it) 
of the Sanskrit past. pass. part, through id) (d) in some 
Prakrits, by the phonetic law obtaining among the Indian 
languages, that f id) and (/) are similar sounds, “In the 
Prakrits' the past tense is indicated by the present (historical) 
or in an indirect way by the past pass, part., in which case the 
agent of transitive verbs is used in the instr. case.’’ The 
Sanskrit ^ it) becomes ^1:5^ id-sudam)^ ianucitthi- 

dam) in ^aur. Pr. In certain dialects it also becomes ^ id) but 
only under certain circumstances; ^ ikada) for ikrta) 
J M. Amg. etc, cf. imada) for ^ imrta), ihada) for frf 
ihfta). It is through this latter that the 55 ila) becomes general¬ 
ised^ as the participial termination for the past tense. 

Hoernle^ regards the form as past participial suffix in 

ial), iil). 

The other and most likely theory is that this form of ihe 
participial tense was evolved independently of Sanskrit. It is 
seen, besides in the Marathi, also in Oriya, Bengali, Bihari 
and even in the Assamese, languages, which according to 
Grierson® belong to the Outer Circle; e.g., Mar. ^55T ( iithila ) 

1. PisCHEL Op. cit. p, 361; Bhandarkar, Philological Lectures p. 

219 ; Rajawade in his Jii^neiwari-Grammctr Pp. 80, 81, tries to derive the 
forms of the present used for the past from Sanskrit ^ (lah) or imperfect; 
mii, aril {ase, ase) from airro, (asam) (ash), (asasa) from 

(351*). Says he “the Augment which roots take in Sanskrit when ^ 
(Ian) follows, is not found in Mar3thi and the Prakrit.'' This derivation of 
the historical present is scarcely likely. 

2. PiSCHEL, op. cit. 157, 

3. Bhandarkar, Philological Lectures p. 221. 

4. Caudian Languages Pp. 138,350. 

5. Languages cf India p, 68. 
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or 33^51 { uthaB ), O. sto ( uthiB ), ( lekhila), B. 3^55 

iuthila), (kahila), Bih. 3355 {uthala), Ass. 3lfe 

( uthila ). In Gujarati, too, it is found in restricted use and in 
Sindhi' also. In these latter languages it is applied to already 
formed past participles and hence it is to be regarded 
as distinct from them. Even in old Maradii, we find it at the 
end of some past participles, [dtnhaB), 

{hanitala), r^R55f {bhinatd) (through f^l?T bhinna). Raj- 
wade’ regards it as a 55 ( svarthe la) suffix, applied to 
forms of past participles. 

c. (Yera rukha ) These are the forms of 

the acc. plural. The old acc. plural ending ( ns ) which 
in Sanskrit itself had dropped the final and become simply 
in) as in ( devan ) is found in this form only before 

such words as (sarakha), {pranB>}l) etc. 

Ordinarily it is dropped and the base form only serves as a 
plural; ^ (yera rukha) would be the acc. plural. This 

form is responsible for the 31531 %^; {anunasika) in plurals of 
other cases. 

Today, of course, ^ ( yera) and 55 ?^ ( rt4kha ), 

would be looked upon as 5TTiTFWr ( samanyarupa ) or crude 
or base forms, i. e. stems before any terminations are applied 
to them. 

Then ( yera) is from ( era ). Magadhi® (Pali) and 
others insert a q" ( ya) before {e ) % e. g. ^ { yeva ). We 

find in certain Marathi dialects of today forms like 

( yevadhe ), ^ (yeka ) instead of ( evadhe ), 

( eka) in normal speech, (yethe ) for irsj ( ethe ) from 
Pr. ( ettha ), Sk. ^ ( ittKS.) has become current coin, 
although tr^ ( evadhe ) and tr^ ( eka) would lead us to 

1. Bhandarkar, Philological Lectures p. 231. 

2. JhSneswart Grammar p. 96. 

3. PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prdkrit Sprachen, p. 229. 
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expect ( ethe) here too. The Jmnesvari shows both 
^ (ya) and ( e) tt, e. g. ( ekola ) and ( yeko\a). 

( rukha) is from Sk. ( vrksa ) through Pr. 

( rukkha) like ( bhikkhu ) from fir^ ( hhiksu ). The 
^ [ru) for ? ( yr) is interesting, as it is a case of metathesis 
and samprasd.rana. 

d. imhanauna) is the most interesting form in the 

passage. It is made up of 5pJT ( mham ) and sfR ( auna ). 
This latter is the termination of the absolutive, legitimate 
representative of the Maharastri 3 ^^ ( Tina) in ( kanna) 
for ( krtva nam ), Gujarati ( karine ), 

( latne ) etc. {jeuna) also J M. ( jmi-una) 

from {jitva) and the like. In our present Marathi, it is 
3R ( Tina ) and not afjJT ( auna ). In old Sanskrit the termina¬ 
tion is ( tvam ) or ( tvt) and {ivanam) 

or (tvinam). M. sjiji ( Tina) would go back upon the 

latter. ( mhanauni ), ( tagauni ) are also seen on 

the Nagaon inscription of 1367 A. D. We see therefore that 
the Maharastri has discarded the current Sanskrit termination 
and adopted a new one, probably from an ancient Sanskrit 
dialect parallel to the Vedic. 

Secondly ( mliana) is the legitimate development 
of Sanskrit {bhana), also seen in our {mhatale), 
^TcrT% ( mhanaje ). Not only has the word changed on its 
formal side, but it has also changed in its contents or meaning. 
Strictly the form ought to mean after having said that, then, 
because we have said that and from that simply, because or 
therefore. The word has lost much in meaning. It was a 
root and has now become a mere conjunction. Just as the 
old gerund ^ ( kari ), ^ ( kara ) has later in Hindi become a 


1. PlSCHEL, op. cit. p. 221. 

2. PlSCHEL, op. cit. p. 396. 

3. Rajwade, No. 23. 
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simple suffix, making gerunds; e. g. {lekara), 

( karakara ). 

e. ( bhale tevhadt) is a compound expression 

important in two ways. First of all the word {bhale). 
We have other combinations with this in the 
{JMnekvart)\ {bhalatevha), {bhalatethc) 

(where perhaps we have to expect {bhalate tethe), 

with haplology of the former %(/#?), ( bhalatetuke ) 

{ bhalateute ). The first part of the compound, 
therefore, is either ( bhalaie ) or ( bhale ). This 

word alone is found in several places in the ( jffanesvari) 

either as {bhalaie) or as {bhalete). We 

can see that ( bhale ) is in the former compound shortened 
to ( bhala ). (bhale ) is from ( bhadraka ) 

through {bhallaa). Rajwade's derivation^ from 
{ haval) is untenable. ? ( dra) is sometimes" changed to ^{lla) 
in the M. and Pali; for {ardra-alta), for 

{chidrita-chilla),c.f, {cullvagga-ksudrakavarga). 

^ ( bhale) or ( bhalaie ) therefore only means good 
one and then since one would always choose good things, 

( bhalaie) came to mean any you choose. Thus we 
find change in form accompanied by change in content or 
meaning. 

We see, that the word {bhale) in this particular 
meaning is still retained in certain parts of Maharastra. We 
often hear an expression like the following : Jff 5^1^ 

3TTt; JFT JTPTl^T^l 3T?T^ ( wt iumatt soya 

kelt ahe maga iumhaW. bhika magayaci asalt tara bhale 
mdgd). 

( bhalaie tethe) would thus mean where you 
will or ai any place. In the same way {bhalaievhadt ) 

would mean of any dimension, however much. 

1. Jnanesvan Grammar, p. 126. 

2. PiscHEL, op. cii. 202. 
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( tevhadi) corresponds in meaning to Sanskrit 
( 0vatt ). But the one is probably not to be derived from the 
other. ) becomes in Pr. ^{dava), rarely 

( Bva ). This with a suffix ^ (dha) and unaccountable change 
of an (3) to IT ( g) would give ( tevadhi ). This same 
process will have to be assumed for ( evadht ), 

( kevadhi), (jevadht), etc. Regularly ivrddha) ought 
to and does actually give ^ ( vuddha), as % (r) follows 
labial. But this is not an absolute phonetic law, as we find 
forms like ( maccu) from ( mrtyu), ( maui ) from 

^51 (mrdvi ), srdl-f^ ( vagi-vrki) ; ( vrddhi) itself actually 

gives ( vaddhi ) and ^ ( vuddhi), The distinction in 
meaning, interest and growth is not very consequent, for we 
find iparivaddht) when we should expect 

( parivuddht ). cf Marathi ( vTidha ). The KarpTtramah- 
jar} I. 34 c. has actually ( vaanavaddhima ) for 

growth, bigness, where the sense that ( vaddhi ) itself was 
an abstract noun was lost and a further abstract term was 
added to it. Very likely ^ (te) is a representative of the 
demonstrative ) through ^ ( fyai ), ( tiyat ) 

( iyat) and ( kiyat ) lead to the latter ] and ^ ( vadhi ) 
comes from f;? (vrdd/ifl ), {vrddhi), which would give 
( vaddha ), ^ ( vaddhi) and ultimately ^'i ( vadhi), The 
QTT^ () form, which according to Rajwade* is 
( tevada ), would corroborate this. Cf. also Jain M. 
which Weber and after him Pischel* rightly 
trace to ( iyat) which becomes tr (g). 

One word more. {tevadhi) and {tevhadi) are 

not separated by time ; they are dialectal variations current in 
the same period ; in the second form we have an anticipation 
of the aspirate in the second place, a phenomenon not un- 

1. JtiUneswari Grammar, p. 63. 

2. Pischel, Crammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 113. 
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common in any language. The same is observed in forms 
like ( kevhada), TTspr {evhada), {jevhada). 

f. 3"^%^ {ulaiidaila) :—This is the future of the root 
355^ {ulatida) with the participial termination of the future ^ 
{aila) or (tla). This is another testimony to the same 
peculiarity of the modern Indian dialects, which is already 
seen above in the form of the preterite sn^ (thavala). 
Excepting the Gujarati, which has preserved Sanskrit ^ {sya) 
in forms like (karisa), ^ (karase), qiftg (karisu), 
(karaso), and the Hindi (karihau) and in a solitary 

Marathi form {karasila), a combination of the old 

synthetic tense and the modern termination (tla), they have 
banished the old form and coined a new one for it. This 
{ila), fjT iUia), with root ending in 9T {a), is seen in Tukarama; 
c. g. {tyacya /wyi ihava magaina). 

Old Hindi* only of the remaining dialects has preserved 
this remnant of the old synthetical tense. Cf. ( karihau ), 
f ( karihai ). 

This root ( ulanda) appears to be a pure Prakrit 
form and is not, as some suppose, connected with the Sanskrit 
ullahgh ). The primary sense is to fall or cause to jail 
topsyturvy, to topple or cause to topple. The Marathi 
(otandane) which has kept the form, has changed 
the meaning. ( ulatidile takrace ) of 

Tukarama has still the old sense. 

g. 3TTf«l {athi ) is from Sanskrit srfer (fls/Oi where the 
sibilant, being transferred to the end of the word, gives the 
final its aspirate character. We find the same phenomenon in 
Gujarati (h5//ja) from (hasta), Guj. {hathi), 
old Marathi {hathiru) from ^ {hasti),^ {pothi) 
through qtc«T3T ( potthaa ) from ( pustaka) etc. We have 

1. Beames, Comparative Grammar, 3. 112. 
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changed the form into ent (ahe)^ Gujarati ^ ( hoya), Hindi 
{ho). Sindhi has also ant (). 
h. {ravtca) is the mordern {ravtcya),. 

the oblique form of the possessive adjective ^[cftnT 
The original seems to be the loc- form of the same. We find 
it lengthened into ^ ( dye) e. g. ( devadye 

dvarx ) etc., which is only another form of { devacy^} 

by ( svarahhakti) in the last syllable. 

This ^ ( c2 ) is a suffix that makes possessive adjectives 
of nouns. Its genesis is yet a debatable point. Krishna' 
shastri Chiplooiskar’ derived it from the Sanskrit nfer 
{taddhita) \^{tya), and Krishnashastri Godbole^ supported 
his derivation. Dr. Bhandarkar^ sees in it the phonetic des¬ 
cendant of the Sanskrit suffix cn { iyci )\ Damle* and Rajwade^ 
follow him. The difficulty in the latter case is, that the cn 
(tya ) is in Sanskrit added to certain indeclinables only. There 
would be some difficulty in deriving^ (c2), (ci) from [iya) 
through ( ijja ), {jja), like the Sindhi 3ft (;o), 3ft ( ji ). 
Still there is the satisfaction that (iya) is a nominal suffix. 
It is curious to note that the Yadava inscription of Nagaon, 
dated A. D. 1367 shows both 3n (>a) and (c5). Patan 
inscr. of 1208, however, has uniformly ^ (ca). 

g. ( amdharena ) is the usual instrumental. We 

have changed the termination into ^ ( mc ) by a simple 
transposition; other forms are 3Tiui^^ {janatena), 

{ magilena ). 

The Hindi and Gujarati too have made the same change. 
This is primarily a pronominal termination, borrowed by nouns 
in 3T (a) even in Sanskrit. The Gujarati has preserved it ia 

1. Margin VySkaranavarlta Ntbandha p. 62. 

2. Navim Mardihi Vyakarana, p. 63. 

3. Philological Lectures, p. 257. 

4. ^itrxya \f3rathl Vfakararia, p. 347. 

5. Jhanesvar'tila Matalfn Bhasece Vyakarana p. 14. 
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some of the pronouns like ^ ijene). The 

word 3 PTR ( amdhara) is from the original {athdhkara), 

through sPTsnr ( amdhddra). Here we find that even so much 
as one whole syllable is lost; this is a phenomenon called 
syncope. 

Rajawade’ says “ In short, in modern Marathi the Instr. 
sing, was formed from the Instr. pl- ” 3^"^ ^ putiehl 

3 ^f ( puttenhi ), 3 ^^ ( puteni) ( putant- 

putam ) gives the plural. Then ^ ( pTita ) becoming 
3 ^ {pu0) and R («i) becoming mne), we get the sing. 
3 jTR ( pTUan'c )! This is a piece of very subtle logic, to say 
the least of it. He has changed since 1912, in a criticism on 
Damle's grammar, and accepted the Sanskrit ^ (wa), {ena) 
as the termination of the Instr. sing. Rajawade’s etymologies 
are in most cases very hasty. 

Now what have we learnt from a detailed examination 
of all these words ? We have learnt, ( 1 ) that there is phonetic 
change in the body of a word, whereby it is understood that 
the meaning is not changed, c. g. (amdhara ), ^Tct 

(thava ), W ( rukha ) etc ; ( 2 ) that there is formantic change 
or a change in the terminations etc. e. g. ( sarhvasaru ), 

ifanat), 5:17^1 {thavata)^ (arndharena) and 

(3) that there is change in meaning, it being understood, that 
all the while, the form is supposed to be one and the same, 

( hmanauni ), ^ 7 ^ ( bhale), It should not be supposed, 
that both these changes might never take place together. 

(4) Lastly, there is change in the syntax. The whole passage 
shows a departure from our modern sentence form. 

13. The causes of change-.— What then are the causes 
of the change that leaves no unit of the sentence—the sound, 
the syllable, the word, and the sentence itself—untouched ? 
What leads to the phonetic change, as well in the root form 


1. JtiyattfShwarJ Grammar p. 26. 
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as in the formantic element of a word ? Why should the 
meaning of words undergo transformation ? 

A reply to this question, so far as phonetic change is 
concerned, is already indicated in the beginning. The very 
fact of the acquisition of language presupposes change ; for 
no generation can take up a language from its predecessors 
in exactly the same outward form. This change might be 
caused in the production of speech by one individual, as also 
in the transmission of speech from one individual to another. 
(1) In imitation therefore there is a potent cause for change. 
But, as we have seen, an individual also imitates himself, 
when he is engaged in the production of speech. This, Oertel 
calls intra individual imitation. (2) On the analogy of certain 
known forms certain others are produced. Analogy based 
upon association, is the second cause of change. If the 
former cause is mainly physiological—for much depended on 
the power of the individual’s ear in properly hearing sounds 
and upon the power of his eye in noticing the positions of the 
speech organs, and thirdly upon the speech-organs themselves, 
which reproduced the observed positions,—this latter is 
psychological. Besides the examples already quoted from 
child language, others may be added, ( ekadasa ), 

for instance, owes its long vowel 3TT («) to ( dvadasa ), 
where it is legitimate as being a dual form, with which the 
former is associated. Of this more below. (3) Accent is 
anothr factor which causes change. The shifting of accents 
backwards or forwards, causes the loss of whole syllables; 
e. g. Fr. frere which is the poor remnant of Latin frater. The 
Marathi ( athamgale) is the remnant of the Sk. 

aiCTPl??! {astaimmgalya)', {vahana) through qrfMsft 
( pTlHanao) of ( upanaho ); or in the above passage 

aivTFC (athdhdra ) of ( amdhakZra ). Other causes 

like general conditions of culture, mbrture of races, conquest, 
mixture of dialects etc. may cause change. But compared 
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with the above, they are not very potent. Because even 
where race mixture, conquest and such other cultural 
conditions are absent, we see that constant change is going 
on in language. The Dravidian languages, comparatively at 
peace and safe from foreign invasion for a long period, are a 
good case in point. 

a. Physiological and acoustic causes of change 
All change proceeds along certain lines. For reasons already 
explained (the psycho-physical disposition of the individual of 
a community speaking one language, is at any one period in 
the life of that language generally the same ), any change in 
the body of a form or its ending (phonetic and morphological 
change ) spreads itself evenly over all similar forms and 
endings. This is, as we have already pointed out, due to the 
transmission of language from one individual to another and 
from one generation to another generation. This transference 
can only be the transference of the sounds, not of the 
accompanying physical and psychical processes. These belong 
to every individual separately. When the hearer’s sounds 
correspond to those of the speaker, then only is the former 
said to speak correctly. When a similar sound is produced, 
we can safely infer, that the motory sensation preceding it is 
also the same. It is, however, possible to produce an almost 
similar sound by different movements of the speech organs ; 
it must, therefore, be admitted as possible, that the motory 
sensations ( feeling of movement) of a hearer are a bit 
differently formed from those of the speaker. It is chiefly 
owing to this that the sound of t and t is so similar, although 
their articulation is different. It is the motory sensation' 

1. Paul, Primipien der Sprachgeschichte p. 57. 

The Science whiqh accounts for the phenomenon of sound is called 
phonetics. With the help of modern scientific apparatus we are now 
able accurately to count the number of vibrations produced by us when 
we pronounce words. Thus, we know that the two o’s in moon produce 
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which principally determines the production of a sound ; ease 
plays a very insignificant part. 

When a change, thus produced by an individual speaker 
in an individual form, spreads itself over similar forms in the 
whole language, it becomes a regular change. It is this regu¬ 
larity of the change, as also of the preservation of the old 
material, that makes linguistic study possible. The rules 
deduced from such a uniform change or preservation are called 
phonetic laws. When, for instance, a certain sound in a word 
is kept on or undergoes change, this also happens in all similar 
words under the same conditions; e. g. the Sanskrit initial 
{sa) is preserved in Mar. words like ?nrf (sata), (sade), 
(sarva) from Sanskrit isaptd), [sardha] {Sdrva) ; but 
in certain Gujarati dialects it becomes f, {ha) e. g. [hata) and 
5r^(/»3<fa), pTR {hanidna), gvrioS {hathbhdla) (Surat). The initial 
Sanskrit ^ (va) which is preserved in Mar. words like ^ (visa), 
(visa), (vdgha), ^ (veta), becomes in Hindi sr (ba) as 
^ (bikha), (bdgha), or (bydgha), ^ (beta\ 
If the cause for the former change, Sk. ^ (sa) into Guj. 5 (ha), 
is mainly physiological - the stop of the breath at the hard gums 
in pronouncing the sibilant which is already loose and lets the 
( Continued from p. 33.) 

225 vibra'ions per second. Tnelongain ma produces 1050 vibrations 
Per second. Our vocal cords aie lika violin strings. They vibrate as a 
whole and also in segments. Ihus if the whole cord produced lOG 
vibrations per sec. halt the cord will produce 200 vibrations. We are 
now able to define the voA'els as pure voice without any co-mmingling 
of other elements. A consontant is a noise produced when the pur-i 
vibrations ate stopped by tt^e speech organs. Tnere are two varieties 
of stops : Sudden and gradu il or, more technic^lly, explosive and fru 
ctioncU. Thus pt, k are ex pi )sive stops S, sh, a, th are frictional stops; ch 
and j are called affricates because they have an element of Irictiun in 
their make-up. Our vocal cords are very delicate. Our mouth acts as a 
resonating agent. The resonating power of our mouth makes our 
voice nearly 300 times louder. There are also Implosive sounds or 
recursives as in Sindhi (ed). 
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breath pass away sideways, becomes still looser or is completely 
removed and we get the aspirate —the cause of the latter 
change, of the Sk ^ (va) into Hindi and Bengali ^ (ba)^ is more 
acoustic than physiological. The same is the case when the 
Germans try to pronounce the English th in ihe, there, that ; 
they say ze, zere, zat and believe that they have rightly pro¬ 
nounced the word. The same probably happens when a 
Japanese always substitutes an / for r in foreign words. The 
basis of articulation ( i. e. structure and position of the speech- 
organs) in his case has so altered itself, that he cannot physio* 
logically distinguish between the two sounds and his ear also 
has got so accustomed to the I, that it makes no difference bet¬ 
ween I and r. The Munician confusion between p and b, men¬ 
tioned above, is also a good example. The ear and the basis 
of articulation are thus both interfering with each other in 
changes like the two above. 

It. What is phonetic law:— The phonetic change 
indicated above is caused by a change in the conditions of the 
production of the respective sounds. When, for instance, the 
original medial aspirate is always seen in Greek to change into 
a tenuis aspirate e. g. Sk. ndbhas ), Gr. ve</>os ( ndphos) i 
Sk, ibhratar), Gr. <^?axrjp iphrdtir) ; Sk {bhdjati), Gr. 
^aye'V {phdg^in ); Sk. ( dhdrsati ), Gr. Oapoos ( thdrsos ) ; 
Sk. JT5 ( madhu)^ Gr. }j.e9o ( mHhu) \ we infer that different 
representation of the same sound in two languages is due to 
causes that we call physiological, and we make the generaliza¬ 
tion, that original medial aspirates are always in Greek changed 
to ten-aspirates. This generalization of a regular phenomenon in 
language we call phonetic law. We make the same generali- 
zation when we observe correspondences like Sk. {bhdrati), 
Lzt. ferd; Sk. ^^.{bhdvati)^ Lat. fuam,futurus; Sk. {dhi*' 

mdh)^ (Gk. Oujids, {thiimds) O. Ir. dumacha ~ mist,) haX.fumus; 
Sk. {dhdyati)^ ( dhdnd)^ Lat. fedare^ femina; only, in 
the two latter cases the place of articulation or ( stKdna) 
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id changed in the old Italic dialects, so that the dental ^ ( dha) 
has become the labial ipha). A comparison of Sk. 

( tu-hhyam) and Lat. ti-bi, Sk. ( rudhird) 
< = red), Gr. EpuOpos (eruthros )# O. Ir. ruad and Lat. 
ruhros, Sk. ( idha ), {original of ^ iha) and Lat. ibi, Sk. 

ndbhas ) and Lat. nebula, enables us to generalise, that 
even the ten. aspirate representing the original medial aspirate, 
is shifted in Latin to a simple medial between two vowels. 
Thus the original law is modified by a change in the 
surroundings of the original sound. Conversely, comparison 
of Lat. for es and Sk. ( dvilra ), Lat. fortis and Sk. ^ 
( drdhd ), Lat. of-fendimentum and Sk. ( bandhdh shows 
that the ten. aspirate, Latin representative of the original 
medial aspirate, finds in Sk. a medial to represent it; the Sk. 
lorra must, therefore, have been'-f? idhrdha ), ( dhvara), 

TFm (d/m) in consonance with the original law. That 
the roots grdh), ( budh ), ( badh ), ^ ( dabh ), 

^ { dah ), and others, must have originally begun with a med. 
asp. which was displaced before the following med. asp, or 
^ (/r) in the body of the word, is shown by comparison with 
Goth.grcdws, Eng. greed; Goth, biudan, Ger. bieten; 
Germ, binden; Arm. davel; O. E. doeg, (cf. Sk. {nidagha), 
G. tag, Goth.dfirgs, Eng. day, and others whose initial 
corresponds to an original med. aspirate. Even some Sk. 
forms of these roots throw light on this fact; e. g 3T4)c^ft^ 
( abhaTitsit ) (bTidh ), ( abhantsit-bandh ), 

( adhak ) (Vedic of ^ ( dah ), Pr. ( dhajjati) for 

^ 5 ^ ( dah) is also eloquent. We therefore put forward the law, 
that in Sk. a medial aspirate becomes a medial, when 
followed by a medial aspirate in the same word. This is 
dissimilation of which we have to speak later on. 

Coming to the Aryan group, we compare Sk, ( tvdm ) 
and Av. 9wam* Sk. ( tri) and Av. Sri, Sk. ( milrd) 
Av. MiSra, Sk (catvdrdh ) Av. caSwara and find that 
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in Avesta a dental spirant corresponds to the Sk. tenuis. The 
Sk. ( Sfli) in ^ ( saptd ), ( satyd ), ( sindhu), etc., 

is represented by the aspirate h, as in hapta, haiSya, Hindu 
in the Avesta. In this the Greek agrees with the Avesta; 
€. g. eTCxa ( heptd ) VSos ( hedos), Sk. ( sddas ). Compare 
51157 ( hagadd ), 5737 ( hddd) and 5^7 ( hdta ) of vulgar Gujarati. 

a. Grimm’s law or sound shifting The Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Slavonic languages have generally preserved 
the consonants as they originally were, except local changes 
indicated above. But the Germanic languages show a 
wholesale change, as the following equations will show: 


1 Tenues. 

Sk. 

Gr. Lat. 

Goth. 

Germ. 

Eng. 

( paliuh) 

pecus 

faihu 

vich 

fee 

( ndpai) 

nepos 


neffe 

nephew 

(trnam ) 


Jyaurnus 

dorn 

thorn 

( vdrtate ) 

verto 

tvair}>an 

werden 


( trdyah ) 

tres 

Jjreis 

drei 

three 

(sunah ) /^ovos ( kunos ) 

hunds 

hund 

hound 


( 57 , for old (s for old k ) 

idisdti)oe\!HVi>\Liidetknumi) gateihan zeigen 
q?: ( kah) Ved kad ) quod hwas was what^ 


1 . Tne pronunciation of this word is still true to its genesis. We 
pronounce it properly as hwat. 

Further examples from the Teutonic group will be found 
interesting by Students of the English Language : 

Skr. Greek Teutonic. 

^:.(kah) ... Goth, hwas 

O. E. hwa = who 

{trsd ) ( (^rs-dmai ) Goth, thairsan = to be dry 

Tepoo}JLi O. E. thurst = thirst. 

(* y jirS) kh opa. (hekurd O. E. sweger = mother - in—law 

Svekurd) 

(gAarwok) 0€pjios O. E. weartn Norse varwr 
(thermos) = warm.—Ed. 
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Asp. Sk. Gr. Angs, Germ. Eng. 

( phena) fam feint foam 

OpeCoiiat, Goth, pragjan thrall 
(thrSzomat) 

(kh) „ haban have. 

We see therefore that the original ten. and the ten. 
aspirates have fallen together in the old Germanic language 
and are represented alike by hard spirants ; i. e. p, f, k, and 
ph, ih, kh, are represented by old Germanic ( e. g. Gothic) 
spirants f,p,X,{ pron. ch). 


2 Mediae. 


Sk. Lat. Goth. 

Germ. 

Eng. 

diico tiuhan 

ziehen 

tie, tow 

Lith. dubus ditips 

tief 

deep 

(ddka) decern taihun 

zehn 

ten 

5113 ijdnu) Gr. yovo, igo'nu) kniu 

kuie 

knee 

{djrah) „ aypos, {dgros) akrs 
2^q;(yMgrtm)„C^yov, {zugon) juk 


acre 

jock 

yoke 

Asp. 

4fTi^ (bhdrami) Gr. </)ep$LV, (pherein) bairan 

bear 


(^ 3 ) ivdsu) dhitih. Oeoi??, (thesis)^ ga-deds that deed 
{5 = ^) ihamsdk) {ha^gha) XliV, {khen) O H.G. ^ans gocse 
ivdhdmi) Lat. veho gawigan bewegen weigh 
This is called sound—shifting, in German Laiit-ver- 
schiebung, of the Germanic languages, or after its 
traditional discoverer Grimm, simply Grimm’s law.' 
This, however, is only the first sound-shifting, which took 
place even before the Christian era, as certain references of 
the old Roman historians show. There was another sound- 
shifting, which appears to have taken place after the Anglo- 

1. Dane Rask was the real discoverer of this law. He published 
the results of his investigations in 1818 and they were adopted by 
Grim m in the second edition of his Deutsche GrammaHk, in 182L*Ed 
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Saxons separated from their North-German cousins, about 
the seventh or eighth century. 

b. Second sound-shifting :—If we cast a glance at 
the last three columns of the examples for the first shifting 
according to Grimm, we shall find, that in most cases the 
Gothic or other forms of the old Germanic, correspond to the 
Anglo-Saxon and English forms but that the German forms i.e 
High-German forms, disagree. 


paurnus 

Eng. thor n 

but Germ, dorn 

preis 

three 

drei 

ga-teihan 


•zeigen 

dags 

day 

tag 

help an 

help 

helfen 

plegen 

play 

pfiegen 


This leads us to formulate the law, that old Germanic 
p, t, k, become the affricates pf, to. (written 2 ), k, X 
( written ch), and the hard spirants /, }?, and X become soft 
spirants b, d, and z (which last disappears intervocally); 
z becomes r —( 0. H. G. was : warun ). This is called the 
second sound - shifting. The Anglo-Saxon escaped this 
shifting, as did certain Low German dialects. This is an 
important fact. Thereby we know the limitations of phone¬ 
tic laws. They have thus a time limit as well as a 
place limit, and we have, therefore, to be very cautious in 
formulating them. When we, therefore, put forward a 
phonetic law, we have to indicate all its limitations. It is, in 
fact, nothing more or less, than generalization based upon 
observed linguistic facts and holding good under stated 
conditions only. 

c. Verner’s law; —^To quote one more example, where 
the conditions are slightly different from what we have already 
spoken of. f^cTT ( pi(3), Gr. Tuaxljp, (paifer), Lat. pater becomes 
in Goth, fadar, Eng. father, where indeed we expect a 
jb in place of d, as in Goth, bropar which corresponds 
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to Sk. {bhrafa), Lat. frater, Eng. brother, etc. In old days it 
was thought to be an irregularity and left unaccounted for. But 
when the idea of phonetic law was formulated and began 
to be scrutinized, linguisticians were not satisfied with saying 
that it was an irregularity, but wanted to trace the reason. 
And it was found out by Verner. who, on observing other 
similar cases, e. g. Goth, sibun, Sk. ( sapid ); Goth. 
halsagga Sk. : (amkdh ), haidus ( Germ-heit ) Sk. 

{ketuh ) O. H. G. swigar, Sk. ( hasrit ) where ^ (sa) 
represents old ^ (ba), put forth another law, a corollary 
to Grimm’s law, that the hard spirants /, j), X, (c^) {ph, 
th kk ) in the middle or at the end of words become soft, only 
when the original Indo-Germanic accent was not on the 
immediately preceding syllable. This is what is called 
Verner’s law, after its discoverer. 

We have been dealing upto now with what is called 
phonetic change as such, and then too, of consonants. This 
change is not at all affected by the character of the neighbouring 
sounds and is therefore called Vnbedingter Lautwandel or 
unconditional phonetic change. 

d. Unconditional phonetic change We shall now 
take examples of vowel change from the Aryan group. 

I. When we compare e, g. Sk. ^ 7 ^ 1 ^ ( bhdrami ) which 
shows an 3? (^z) in the first syllable with Gr. iphcrd) Lat. 
fero, Arm. berim. Got. baira and Old SI. bera ; Sk. 
(ahdm)^ Av. azem, with Gr, cyw, {egb),^ Lat, ego, Arm. es, 
Goth, ik ; or Sk. ( d'svah ), Av. aspuh with Lat. equos Goth. 
aihwa, we find that Indo-Aryan 37 ( a) is, in these and other 
cases, represented by e in all the other languages of the great 
family ; see also Sk. 3Tf|?T, ( dsti ), Lat. esti, Goth. ist. 

.'. Sk. and Av. ar = e in the other Indg. languages. 

1. Karl Adolph Verner formulated this law in 1875. It explains 
certain apparent exceptions to Grimm's law. There is a hexameter about 
tha exceptions to Grimm's law which is quoted on page 41. 
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II. Taking other words:— 

Sk. sfRf: ( dvih) Lat. ovis Gr. ois ( ois ) O. Ir. oi 
„ „ ocio „ onziii {oktd) „ ocht 

„ ^\{kdh) „ quod „ TtoOsv (pd-ZAew) Ved 

M ^^^^{hhdr- „ ... „ 4>epo\ysi{ph4ronsi,) {for onti), 

anti) cf Dor. (^epovxi, (phdronti) 

O. Per. barantiy). 

M ( dsa- „ sequi- „ elVexo ( eipeto) 

cata ) tur 

,, istud „ xo{i6) Goth. ]}ata 
•> ip^'.ivrkah) „ „ XuA-os (lukos) 

We can formulate our law thus:—Indo-Aryan-'s? ia) is [in 
some words represented by o in most of the other! Indo- 
European languages, only the Germanic showing a similarity 
with the Sanskrit. 

Sk. and Av. 3? (a) = o in the other Indo-European 
languages except Germanic. 

e. g. Sk. ijdmbhah) Gr. yopi^os (gomphos) 

but Goth-c/i<3rw& 

>1 ( daddrsa) „ SeSop/ca ( dedorka) 

but Goth hand (perf. of bindan ) 
^1^ ( Ihdranti) Gr. Dor. ^ipovxi ipheronti) 
but Goth bairand 

III. And lastly comparing 

Sk. 3T3ii^ ( djati) Gr. ayw ( ago) 

Lat. ago Arm. acem O. Ir. agat 
», „ a/rpos „ acus 

' ( catur) ( asra) {akros) 
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Sk. ( dniti ) Gr. avepios „ animus Goth, us-anan 
( anemos) 

„ 3T%: ( djrak ) „ dypos ager „ akrs E. acre 

( dgros ) 

,, „ aV|iov (dkmon) Aw. asm an 

and so on, we find that the Indo-Aryan 3T {a) is also represented 
by an a in the other languages of the family. Thus we find 
that an Indo-Aryan 3? ( a) finds in the other languages some¬ 
times e, sometimes o, sometimes a to represent it. The same 
is the case with 3TT («). 

IV. Sk. anf^: ( adivah) Gr. e5y]§a)s ( edtdds ) Lat. edimus 

ipratdh) „ %X9\xo {pleto) „ 

(p.p. of HI to fill) 

Gr. jiV {men) Lat. mcnsis Goth. mena. E. 

month; 

„'^([^{sndvan) Gr. VT^c(.{ntma) Let. nimen Goth. 

ne])la E. needle 

.*. 3TT (3) = c in other Indo-European languages 

V. Sk. {ddddli)GY. 5i5o)oai (diddsi) Lat. donum 

„ 51 {dvd) „Zo(^{dud) „ duo 

,, HTcT: ( pr'dtdh) „ Trpwi {pwi) Osk. (Italian, 0. H. G. fruo 
(morning) dialect) pruterpan 

3TT (3) = 0 in the Western Indo-European languages. 

VI. Sk. riRT^ mdtdr Gr. {Dor) {matir) Lat. mater Old Ir. 

Mdthir 

M {svaduh) „ aSuS rih^s{had'us,hidus) „ smvis „ ... 
ibhrdtar) „ ^paxwp ( phrater ) „ fraler „ brathir 
an (3) = 3 in Gr. Lat. and other Western Languages. 

When the science of philology was in its infancy, it was 
believed by scholars like Bopp, Grimm and others, that tlie 
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vowels in the Indo-Aryan branch represented the old conditions 
and that the single and simple 3? (a:)split up later into three 
vowels a, e, o. 

For a long time this view was accepted as the correct 
one. But such a phenomenon was after all unprecedented in 
the life of any language and younger philologists like 
Amelung, Brugmann and Collitz, disbelieving it, tried to 
show that the Greek language had preserved the original 
vowels in their entirety and therefore presented a more 
faithful picture of the primitive Indo-German vocalism than 
did Sanskrit. 

They based their conclusions chiefly on the following 
groundsFirstly a splitting up of the into a, e, and o can 
not be phonetically proved ; secondly, in those cases where 
Indo-Aryan 3? (a) corresponds to Greek e, there appears before 
that vowel a palatal instead of a guttural; e. g. 

Sk. ?? (ca), Gr. te (/?) (the t for kw for certain' reasons in Greek.) 
Sk, {sdcate), Gr. exsrav ihebetai), Lat- sequor, Sk. 

{ citih atonement ), Gr. x’Ja’.s (tisis) ; tcolvtj (point,) Av. kaena. 
Old. Bui. cena fine ; Sk. ( cit \ Gr. xi ( tt ), Lat. quid ; Sk, 
ijdnas), Gr. yevos (gcnos)\ Sk, (catvarah) \, 

Gr. xexxapts ( Uttarii ); Sk. W ( paUca), Gr. Trevxfi (Pentc ), 
Lat. quingue. 

But when the a? (a) corresponds to Gr. Lat. etc. a or o, 
this change does not take place; Sk ^6 ( katardh ), Gr. 
7r<5xepos { poiifos ), Lat. quod ; Sk. ( kdtah ), Pruss. kortos, 
(Eng. court) ; Sk. ( kravih )., Lat. cruor, Ger. roh O. sax. 
ArS; Sk. (karkdh), (karkatah) Gr. /^ap/fi'vos (karkihUs) 
Lat. cancer. 

1. Hirt Handbttch der Griechischen Laut u»d Formen Lehre p. 202. 
The Indo.[er, labiwelar kw = Lat. qu, Go\ hw, Sk. ^ or %, {ka or ca). 
Old Bui. k or c. Lith k. but Greek *■ (p), where the labial character 
predominates and a t before e, and i. 
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These correspondences show# that originally, Sk. ar (a) 
which showed in Gr., Lat. etc. an e, was not the same as the ar 
( a ) which stood for Gr. and Lat. etc, a or o ; and that in 
the primitive Indo-Aryan period, it had almost an ^ (t) colour¬ 
ing, because the palatalization of original gutturals only takes 
place before 5 (i) or (y). This change from gutturals to 
palatals under certain conditions, is discovered in the Sanskrit 
language itself. In the perfect, where the reduplication vowel 
is e, e. g. Gr. ( ded6rka), YeYova ( geg6na), Lat. tetigi, 

we have in Sk. a palatal in the reduplicative syllable, but a 
guttural in the original reduplicated syllable; e. g. Sk. 

( cakhra ), sripT {jagama), {jaghana ), etc. 

A similar phenomenon is observable before the suffix ( a) 
3 T which does not correspond to e in Gr. and Lat. It shows the 
original guttural before it; e. g. (kucih) but (sukrdh)^ 

{rdcate)^ ilocana), but ( roka) and ( loka ); 
) but ( ugrdh). This is the celebrated palatal 
law in Sanskrit. 

It must be remembered that the e and 0 are simple vowels 
and not diphthongs like Sk. tr (e), and ( 0 ). It is, however, 
remarkable, that the Prakrits unlike the Sk., should appear to 
possess the simple vowels^ e, o. The e appears before 
conjuncts to represent Sk. a, i or e ; Pr. iTcq- ( ettha ), Sk. 

( itlhd ), Mar. ^ {Penda), Sk. ipinda ); Pr. {genhai), 

Sk. ( grhndti) ; Pr. ( teittsa ), Sk. 

( irayastrimat ). In the same way the o of Prakrits 
represents Sk. 3 («) before conjuncts. Mar. {tonda), 
Sk. ^ (tunda ); ( sofida), (SM«rfa); Pr. 

( pokkhara ), 35 ^^ ( pttskara); ( moggara ), Mar. JTPpr 

mogara ), gj’C ( mudgara ). Long I and long u are also 
likewise represented in the Pr^its ; srptorgiT (janejfd ) ( Mar. 

1. PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen p. 47. Jacobi 
Eridhlungen in MaKaraMn p. xxi. 
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for {janiyaty-i (koppara) for 

^ ( kVirpara), ( molla) for ( mulya). 

The change of the original e, o into Sk. 3 t ia) is an 
unconditional change and the change of the gutturals into- 
palatals consequent upon the change of e into 3T (a), is a 
conditional change. As further examples of unconditional 
change ought to be quoted Pr. ^\^{ptdha), Coll. Mar. rrt^ 
( pidhe ), Sk. iffe ( pVha ); Ptq ( miga ), Sk. ^ ( mrga ); 

( hiyaya ), Mar. ( hiya), Sk. ( hrdaya ) ; 

( veragga), Sk. ( vairagya ). ^ ( siha ), Sk. ^ ( sithha ) 
and stg {anfiu), Sk. 3T?J (asru) show us that as far as 
quantity went, a long and a nasalized vowel were regarded as 
equal. But there is no acknowledged condition or cause of 
such a change. 

The consonantal changes referred to previously and the' 
vowel changes now referred to, are called unconditional, 
changes. Brugmann ‘ defines unconditional change thus t 
" Unconditional phonetic change is the change which an, 
individual sound undergoes, without the determining influence 
of the particular kind of the accompanying sounds, or the 
accent, or the language rhythm, while conditional change is- 
where such influences take place”. 

(e) Conditional phonetic change Suitableness of 
place of a sound in a word-initial, medial, final-accent, contact 
of two words in a sentence or ( sandhi ) etc., influence 
of neighbouring sounds, make what are called conditiona^ 
changes. 

(1) In Greek, for example, consonants at the end of a 
word fall out, with the exception of v (n), o (s), p (r) ; Gr. 
{sphere). Sk. ^Wsl(dbharat) but Gr. €<^epov {epheron) 

( dbharan ). The Sanskrit does not suffer two consonants to 
stand at the end of a word, with the exception of k,t,d and 
1. Kurze, Vergleichende Grjmmatik, p, 38. 
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when they follow a r in the Vedic language ( vark) 3rd 
sing. Aorist of ( vrj ), (urk ) nom. sing, of ( urj 

( amart ), arrnf ( amard ), aiRrt ( avart ) 3rd sing. Aorist 
of fri;., {vrt) ( suhart) for ^^{suhard). Examples for 
the rule are : ( vhk) (vdk + s), ( krtdan ) 

{krtdant + s), (abharan){ (rom 

abharant ). 

The Prakrits (Maharasrti particularly) like the Gr. do 
not at all allow a consonant to stand at the end of a word; 
{paccha)^'Sk. {pakat)^ {java-yavat), goT-gqi^ 

{puna-punar), {sammam samyak ). The nasals 

become arg^C (anmvara ). 

The Prakrits change an initial % {r) to ft ( ri ) or some* 
times to ^{ru), ftir irina) (Mar. ^lor rhia)—'^ itrui), 

(rikkka) (Mar. (15? rtsa)—%^ i-rksa), {rukkha) 
(Mar. ) ( maha rukha ). ( vrksa ). 

(2) Many changes in sounds are dependent upon accent, 
€, g. Goth, fadar for ( pitdr) but bropar for [bhraiar). 
Verner’s law is a great illustration of this class. The change 
of Indo-Germanic tenues p, i, k, into sounding spirants b, d, 5. 
instead of into f, ]), h, as we expect according to the law of 
sound-shifting called Grimm’s law, is entirely dependent 
upon accent. Original p, i, k, become the sounding spirants 
b, d, ( h,x ) only if the preceding sonant does not bear the 
accent e. g. Got. hund, Sk. (sdtdm ); O. H. G. Stvigar, 
Sk. jq??; {wakruh), Gk. hekurd, O. E. sweger. 

What is called ablaut^ or vowel gradation, a phenomenon 
which played a great part in the formative period of most of 
the ^Indo-German languages, is held by scholars to depend 

1. M ACDONELL, Vedic Grammar, p. 61. 

2. Meringer, Indoiifrmattische Sprachwissenschaft, p. 88 £f. 

3 In England and France, the terra Indo-European is preferred. 
Herealter, Indc-Germanic=Indo-European, throughout the book. Ed. 
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■entirely upon accent. Ablaut means the change, qualitative 
or quantitative, of the vowel phenomenon between related 
words or parts of words ; e. g. TceTOjia'. TcoxaopLflt. 

( pHtddmai ) eTcxopLYjv ( eptomm). 

Here the medial form of the present shows e under accent, 
and the variant o before it, and is altogether dropped when 
it is further removed. These are called the e, the o and the 
nil grades. 

( dirkimai ), BeBop/t^a ( did^rka,), cBpa^ov ( edrak6n) 
Sk. ( daddr'sa ), ^ ( drstd ). 

This gives ep, op, p, ier, '6rt r) i. e. nil as the grades. 

The series of forms showing c or o are called the strong 
and the series showing i, u, /, r, or nil the weak grade. 
Diphthongs too show the gradation. Thus there would be: 

Strong grade. Weak grade. 

e ; o nil 

ei : oi i 

cu : ou H 

ern : om m 

cn : oti n 

cr : or t 

el : ol I 

Fixamples: 

Gr} TiiZa {pt’da) noMipoda) eTn'^Ba (epibda) 

(/) eidomai if) oida if) id-ei^ 

^iv4da) ^^ividmd) 

Traxcpss ipaieres) (xnaxopts (apdiores) Tzaipos {patrUs) 

: ( pitdrah) itvdipi0rah) T. S. W, ( pitra) 

1. Wackbrnaobl, AUindische Cramrr.atik 1.61 ff. 
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^'po) ( pMr <>) «^opos ( phords ) SiV^pos ( diphr'6s) 

( bhdr^) {bdbhara ) (C sva-bhra) 

( bibhrati ), 

( bhfjih) 

€st sunt 

3Tf^ ( asti) (santi) (where dropping 

of the 3T (a) is weak grade ) 
9'TRT ipdpata) <Tf^ f pdptima) (classical 
petima ) 

jfqi^ {ndpdt) ( napft) Vedic. 
nepos 

(jdnas ) ijajHna) 3T|r (jajne ) 

yiws(gcn6s) ylyova. {gegdna) yi'yvo^iai {gi'gn6mai) 

( catvdrah ) 5 ^ 1 % (iurtya ) 

(for kturtya ) 

Add:— 

( emi ) { imdh ) 

{daddrka) ( dad/suh ) 

(bibhdrdni) (bib hr hi') 

In the same category fall changes called ^sl?rR^ 
(sathprasarana). The Sanskrit grammarians were conscious of 
this vowel-gradation above spoken of. Some modern scholars 
therefore call this ''^Ablaut simply (Samprasdrana). 

’Ablaut = Regular vowel gradation. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
suggests ( apa’sruti) for ablaut in his Indo-Aryan and Hindi, 1942. 

Examples of Ablaut from English; sing—sang — sung, song. A vowel- 
change to indicate tense-change in strong verbs. Similarly, this law 
is seen operating in the formation of plurals in English : man, men 
mouse, mice ; goose, geese ; foot, feet ; Also money, mint ; book, beech ; 
doom, deem. Brother — Brethren is interesting as it gives actually a 
double plural. There are two varieties of ablaut in Indo-European: (1) 
qualitative and (2) quantitative. The Sanskrit granunarians have 
only noticed the quantitative ablaut in {guna), {vrddhi) and 
isamprasaram). Ed. 

P. 4 
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57, ( ya, va, ra) changed to f u,r)\ 2fs%, 

( ydstave, yajnd ) changed to {istd ); ( vdktave ) 

changed tc i uktd ); ^ ( grdbhe j changed to 57^ 
( RrbM ) ( f rhita ); ( susvdpa ) changed to 

( susupvTms ); ^% { vasH ) changed to ( usmdsi ); 5 ^: 

{svdpuah) changed to Gr. ur.voj> { hnpnos) O. SI. sunu\ 

( varcas ) changed to ^3^ ( ulka). 

Other examples of gSiHR'T (siniiprasa/ana ) under the 
influence of accent are 

( vdksas ), ( uk^’a, nksati ); 

( (ivasran ), ( ustd, urns ) ; ( vdrtyas. 

vdristha ) ( ururn ); ( g ) ( mm-vatsard ) Gr. 

FcTes ( fe'^os ), ( pond ), -ricpoai ( pc/'usi); 

( svadhti svadhitd ), g-Cl. gvTl ( Si: ) ( ?udha ) 

iuijih tajhiha'', wjk, {rjd, runjcdi)-, 

( prdfhati), ifk'h', ( priliwl, prthd ) ( catvarah ) 

( catnrah ); (Ivan ); (imidk ). 

Wackernagel has put together quite a number of 
examples of gradation of vowels under the influence of accent. 

( 3 ) The gcri ( gmui) and ffer ( vrddhi ) phenomenon, 
according to which the same root or stem, eitlier in accordance 
with its meaning or the hind of formation, shows now an 
f, {iu,rl) or ^5;. {y,v,r,l) now an tr, aff, 

( tt< 0, or, al) and now an an^, 3 TI^^ ( ai, an, ar, 

"dl ) was observed and properly understood by our old gram¬ 
marians. The same was also acknowledged by philologists 
to belong to the primitive Indo-germanic language and was, 
together with ( samprasdmm ), by them called ablaut. 

The change between gw {gutia) or ^ ( vrddhi) and ihe simple 
or basic vowel depends almost exclusively upon accent. And, 
as a general rule, the syllable of the stem under accent shows 

1. Wackernagel, Altindiscke Grammatik, p. 64. 
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ayrr ( gum ), the syllable before the accent however only shows 
the simple vowel, 

( emi), ( esi ), ( eti): (imdh ), (ithd 

{ydnti ); (apnomi), {apno^i)^ {apndti); 

snjpr {Tipnumd ), aruPT ^ (Ipnuthd), ( apniivdnti); 

( daddym ), ( daddrkitha ), { dadd/sa ): ^^4 

( dadrsimd ), ( da Ind), ( dadrmh ); ( vdrclhd^a)-. 

'4S\^. ( vrdhaya ); ^5% ( didvcsa ); ( didvisa ). 

A few exceptions, like the weak form with % {r) 
under accent, c. g. ( vrka ), can be explained as partly due to 
the transference of the vowel from related forms and partly to 
the shifting of the accent. The theories, that some function 
was expressed by the 311 {giiaa) of the basic vowel, or that 
the suffixes caused that change, are only interesting from the 
antiquarian’s point of view. 

( 4 ) Phonetic change also takes place in a syllable of a 
word owing to the influence of another syllable. 

In Lat. quiaquc, th.; first syllable owes its labio-velar to 
the influence of the last syllabic. Sk. Jtpi: ( hasruh) owes its 
initial i') to the .second one, as words like Lat. socer, 
O. H.G stvigar show. The former is an example of the 
influence of a whole syllable upon another. But simple 
sounds affect other simple sounds, as in Gr. ci, which becomes 
ee - c, OH, 00 = 0. Vowels affect vowels, as in O. H. G. gesti, 
for Goth, gasti, where i has affected a and consonants as in 
Gr. Cl ( si) which comes from ii ; in Gr. te ite) Indog. qtve ; 
o palatalises the labio-velar in quo which becomes tto ( pa ). 
Consonants also affect consonants, as in Gr. ommn for OTupa 
( o{)ma ); Sk cfiitf, ( urm), Lith. vilna, Goth, wulla, Ger. wolle. 
These are called combinatory changes. 

( 5 ) Assimilation .—We shall however speak only of 
changes represented by O.H.G. gati fr. Goth, gasti, Pr. 

( sivina) through ( suvitia ) from ^ ( svapna ) and Lat. 
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quinque from pinque. These are called changes due to 
assimilation. This is of two kinds {a) either progressive, 
when an earlier sound or syllable affects a later one ; e. 

( sirnoti) where the previous %{r) has affected the original 
dental (na) and changed it to cerebral oi (na). This has 
been recognised by *Papini and generalized in the 

'It: ( siitra, ra^bhyam no nah samanapade ) and 

by prakritists like Jacobi*. 

Pr. ^ ( cakka) (Mar. caka ) from Sk. ^ ( cakra ) 
shows progressive assimilation. ^ ( vajja) from ^ [vajra), 

( caccara) from ( catvara ), ( savaUt) ( Mar. 

) ( saV'da ) from ( sapatni ), smi ( atfd) ( also arwr) 
(appa) from ancfR;. (atman), { mukka-mukta), 

'^m-^^{veiragga-vairagya)^ STidl (aggi) ( Mar. 3 TPT) ( aga)- 
( agni ), m i takka) ( Mar. ) (taka )-^ (takra ), 

{ vaggha ) ( Mar. ^) ( vagha) from ( vyaghra) qvvT 
(gabha) (Mar. JiiiTT, »TnT<iI) igabh '5 gabhana) from 
( garbha), show the great effect of this law in Prakrits ; or, 

(b) regressive, when a following sound or syllable affects 
a previous one and lends it its own character ; e. g. It. otto, 
Vittorio, for Lat. octo, Victor to, quinque for pinque ; Pr. ^ 
( kajja ) (Mar. ) ( kaja) for Sk. ( kdrya) where the 
(ra) assimilates itself to the q (ya), which is palatalised. 
Sk. ( svd'sura) from original ( svasura), shown by 
Gr. "4upos ( hekuros), Lat. socer., Goth, swaihra etc., Sk. 

(smasru ), Old Ir. smech. ^ ( chinna), sr^r, ( anna ) from 
4- ?r (chid -V na) and i- 5 t (ad + wa) are other 

* Pdnini was born at Sai§tura (modern Lahore) and educated at 
TakMiila, both in the Udicya tract which ‘was the well of Aryan, 
undriiled' by the Laukika form of Sanskrit or Bhaw. He gave the 
law to classical Sanskrit of the Aryan speech which controls thought 
and endeavour for over three thousand years. He flouri-hed probably in 
the 5 th Century B. C. for he knew the Persians and the Greeks. Ed. 

1. Jacobi, EndMungen in Mahara^ p. xxxi. 
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examples of regressive assimilation. Pr. ( sivina) 

through ( suvina) from ^ ( svat>na ); ( uccha ) 

(Mar. ig) ( usa )-( iksu), ( sattha-sariha)r 

The explanation of the fact is not very difficult. 
Although a word or sentence is produced by a succession of 
articulatory movements, still, so far as the speaker is concerned, 
he has the idea of the whole in his consciousness the moment 
he begins a word or sentence. He has the apperception of 
the sound and its meaning together‘in a uniform simultaneous 
act. When, therefore, an assimilation takes place, the process 
is something like this. An individual sound-idea, which has 
some sort of superiority over another, gets into the place 
of that other, and thereby the articulatory movement which 
corresponds to the former, pushes itself into the place 
of the other. 

A law of assimilation has been postulated for the Pra¬ 
krits by Bollensen, according to which ]^3Tf^To|3TT {miatinhtS) 
or ( maaiai}hta) would represent Sk. 

( mrgatrsnika ); i. e. if { trsm ) be changed in Pr. to 
( iatih ^), the word ^ ( mrga ) before it will have an 3T ( a 
by assimilation, but if it be then JJiT ( wirgfl ) 

would be #f3T (mta). This, however, Pischel rightly points 
out, cannot be insisted upon, as the grammarians and the 
texts give now one form and now another. Thus, for 
instance, we have both ( maamka ), ( miantka ) 

and a third {miyamka) for jjttte {mrgawka). We 

also have JPT ( maga ) for ( mrga ), but ( miaa) for 

{ mrgaya). aproi ( antia) for f ctrya ) and ^ ( kalla ) 
for ( kalya ) are other examples. 

(6) Dissimilation The opposite of this is dissimilation. 
Sometimes two similar sounds are instinctively avoided, by 

*£xaniples from English are God-\rsib=^GossiP’, ad-k-seaere—assize. Ed. 
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displacement or change of one of them. It can be both 
progressive, and regressive like assimilation. 

Our Prakrits abound in the second class of dissimilation. 

( mauda ), Sk. 5^5 ( mukuta), ( garua ) {e. g. 

igaravugujardt'i-guruka), {neura mipura), 

( punsa-purma ), ( namgala ) Mar. 

{namgara-tdmgaln); Gr. OriX^ji^lP ithilitir), for 
Lat. celebrum for cerebrum. Examples of the first, 
where a similar sound is lost are: Ttl ( vadhra) Vedic, for 
cTsI ivradhra), Gr. itxzip% ( phatria) from {phrntna), 

?T5«r: ( nadbhyah ) from ( nabdbhyah ) dat. plu. of JT'TRi: 

inupat); itislhati), i idsthau ) from ^ { sth3); 

( caskanda) from skanda )- in fact all reduplica- 
tives of conjuncts.’’’ 

It is interesting to note that the Latin shows in the 
reduplicative syllable the full conjunct; c. g. as against 
( Usthati), (tasfhau), Lat. has fipopondl to spondcre, steti 
to stare, scictdi to scindo. Yet it has not escaped the law of 
dissimilation. The same phenomenon, with a slight change, 
is seen in intensives in colloquial Marathi, JT-iT^ [ma inarVina) 
to classical ( maram irTina), ;Tr-fn^^T ( mTt-marTina ) 

to classical {mTi>amarmia). Of course forms like 

( ghc-ghcTinn ), ( khd-khaiina ) which show the 

regular reduplication of the monosyllable, must have had 
influenced such formations as [ma-mariina). Nothing 

need be said of contact of words in sentences or of stems and 
terminations, known as the ( sandhi ) phenomenon. It is 
familiar to the students of Sanskrit. We find there some kind of 
assimilation ( Hari + iccha = hariccha ) or 

(jagat + jirnafa = jagajjtri^fd ) 
due to associative interference. 

*E:ng. oppo>al, puzzle, poser ; cinnamon for original cinnamons and 
Mar. ^ meiij for »?iJT ( motna ). Ed. 
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Before closing this branch of the subject, we have to 
deal with certain phenomena of sounds, without which this 
topic would be incomplete. 

(7) Prothesis :—We find that in some languages certain 
vowels arc developed before certain consonants. The Greek, 
for instance, has an e before words beginning with sounds like 
r, 71, m, tv, Sk. (rudhirh)^ Lat. ruber, Ger. roth, Eng. 
red, O. Ir. rnad) but Gr. epoOpos ( eruthros ); Sk. {rajah), 
Goth, riquis, Gr. eps^os ( herebos)\ Sk. {laghu), I at. levis, 
but Gr. eXa'/tos {elechus)-, Sk. ^ [nr)^ Gr. av/,p [ancr)-. 
Germ, mclken, Lat. mulgeo, but Gr. ajxeXvco ( ctmelgo ); Sk. 

( nakha), Gr. ov-jX {onuch), iTTiPll (tiatrum ), Gr, ovoi.ia 

( 071077m J. 

Our Pr. (itthiya), (ittht) hom Sk. ^ ) 

is a good example. In the Panjab and U. P. people still say 
{istit), {iskula). In colloquial kunbi Marathi we have 
( asn'ana } for ^?rFT ( S7iana ), ( asturt) for ^ {stri). 

Probably a difficulty was felt in pronouncing the conjunct with 
an initial sibilant, and as a sort of balance a vowel was pre* 
pronounced. Mohoramedans always say {iskTila'), 

( istesana), ^1^373^ ( isiainfarda), ( ispika ), for ( skula ) 
etc. 'Hie French ecole for Lat. schola shows the same thing. 
This phenomenon is called prothesis. 

(8) Ariaptyxis: —Another similar phenomenon is the 

insettion of a vowel between combination of sounds, which 
are difficult to pronounce. Gr. e^ooiios { Mbdoinos ) from old 
€^51X05 ( hSbdTnos ). English e/m is actually pronounced e/e7n. 
This is called ( svarabJtakti) or anaptyxis. In some 

hymns of the Rgveda, ^ (Itidra) becomes trisyllabic, 
{Indara), {dar'sata-dardsata). This is very 

common in colloquial language ; Mar. <77^ for afJR ( para- 
kara for prakdra), JTTfl for ^ ( bharama for bhraina ), for 
^ {iparaior vipra), and {prthivl prthvt) 
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and ^ (suvar and svar ), and ( suvarm and 
svarna) are cases where both forms are current in the Sans¬ 
krit language, for ^ ( dharama for dharma) is found in 
Mar. inscriptions of 13th and 16th centuries A. D. Pr. 
{kilinta)^ {siniddha) for Sk. {kBnta), 

( snigdha). A variety of the same phenomenon is seen in the 
insertion of a consonant between two consonants belonging to 
different places of articulation. This newcomer helps the 
tongue in passing from one place to another and is in fact a 
transitional sound ; Gr. dtvSpGo-aVYiP (andros anir), Mr. 
itumbala), Sk. 55 ^ {iumiila)- Col. Mar. for 

( kambala for kamala)' {sundora)^ Ved. Sk. 

{sunau)', Col. Mar. {vandara vanara); Mar. 

'dl^«i for clicr, (iambada for (amra ) ( humbarh 

iumbati),w,^,{kcmbara) (Ambala), {faratn- 

bala), (timbara), {hafiiale) for {hanale), 

imhantali) are other examples, eipcsrr (amla) from 
91151 {amra), however belongs to progressive assimilation. 

(9) Syncope Opposite ol this is what is called syncope- 
The name is applied to loss of a vowel, the loss of a syllable 
being named haplolo^y. Lat. dexter for deksiteros, 9T3g: 
ijogmuh), (jfna), igT (gtna) from qjp igam)^ 

( rajiia) from 9H ( rajan-ha ) show syncope of ST («). 

( i/ijiwjwn), (premna) are other examples. QiqM; 
( apaptat) is a typical verbal form showing syncope of er (a). 
Col. Mar. ( palda ), ( varatda). Sanskrit inflection 

and conjugation show many examples of dropping of vowels. 

(10) Haplology:—Haplology is a name given by Bloom. 
FIELD to the phenomenon where of two similar syllables 
following each other, one is dropped. The condition for 
haplology^ is that one sound, at any rate, in the two consecutive 
syllables must be common : e. g. semimodius gives semiodius; 


1. Brugmann, Hurxe VerghicheKde Grammatik, p. 244. 
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Gr. aji<^t-^opeos ( amphi phoreus) gives ajJK^opsos ( dmphoreus) 
( seva-vrdhah) gives ( sevrdhah) ( jahthi) 

gives '3r(^ ( jahi ), imperative of ) to abandon ; 

(saspa+pinjarah) yields (saspiiijarah}- Col. Mar. 

j^T (gelto) for {geldhotd)-, Mar. ^ (vtta) 

for ( viiasti), ( gurdkhi ) = 3^ + ( gure + 

rakht ); 3 %+%^^ (suke + kelc ) gives 3 %^ ( sukele ). 

(11) Metathesis :—Lastly metathesis plays a considerable 
part in phonetic change. This is when two sounds in a word 
change places. It is transposition ol sounds or letters in 
word. The word 3T13 {apta) from 3TW {aim'd) through 
3TR«n idtpd) is held by Pischel^ to be an example of 
metathesis. Striking examples of this are our [marahatta ) 
(Pr. and classical too), Mar. ( marh'dte) (often in 

{Jvidnesvart) foriifRl^ {mahardstra), {va^drast) 

(the original of the Eng. word Benares) for ( vdrd>tasi ); 
( dthara ), (Hindi ^) (dera ) from ( dirgha) through 
( dtraha ); qifrn# \ pdHdnao) ( Mr. ) ( vdhdna ), Sk. 
;jqrnT^ ( updnaho ); Mar. ( halu ), Sk. ^ ( laghtc ); 55 ^ 
() by dissimilation gives :t 55IS ( then by meta¬ 

thesis ^2T55-;r3T^'f^^l<j5 ( nafdla-nadala-ndidla ), seen in modem 
Mar. f^l3'55 ( nidhala ) e, g. ( nidhalacd ) qw ( ghdma ) 

Col. Mar. 9)13^ ( phataka) for Col. Mar 9)T^2 ( phdkata ); Col- 
Mar. ipalda)^ ( vardldd ); ^953^ ( cikatane), and 

( citakane ), ( dokase ), and sk# ( dosake ), 

( tikatd ) for ( tilaka), ( mahotata ) for 

{muhurta). ipachana) in ( fdnapachdna ) through 

q^%3n®l ( paccahtana ) from Sk. gr^fklTR ( pratyabhijftdna ), 
qi# ( nahdne ) through off ( ttha ) from Sk. FIT ( snd ); Col' 
* It.is called Spoonerism, when occurring in a phrase or sentence : 
boiled icicle for oiled bicycle is given by Oxford Dictionary. Many 
thinkle peep so for many people think so ; and cheautiful birch for beautifut 
church. Yo\x axe hissing my mysUryXeciMios’'iot" missing my history 
lectures!" Ed, 

1. Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 192. 
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Hindi {nakhalau) foi* (lakhanau), 

{samamganera) for {samgamanera), Mar. 

( tahana ) from Pr. ( tan\ia ), which again is due to 

metathesis from ( tnm ). 

(12) Change conditioned by rhythm and quantity.—There 
are two minor classes of conditional changes. The change 
for rhythm ; e. g. the prosodial lengthening of a final 3T ( « ) 
seen in Vedic T?r^f { vidu m rghavan vidh); Tind 

change conditioned by quantity. For example ( ntca- 

nitya ) through ( nicca ); the lengthening of the first 
syllable is due to the preservation of quantity. The quantity- 
law, as it is called, has exerci'^ed a powerful effect over the 
phonology of the Prakrit languages, q’fi ipakva) through 
% ( hikka ) gives (piki); % 9 rl%-l\Ziprsfha-pa!tlia-pTpha), 
( rk^a-richha-rtsa ); ( vitasti-vita) is a 

fine example of haplology and quantity-law combined. 
srf^STr-^nd’ ( variika vattiu-vala ) is a further example. 

Some of these phonetic phenomena were recognised by 
Sanskrit grammarians much older than Papini. Yaska, for 
instance, who may have belonged to the 7th century B. C., 
points out some of these in the second chapter of his 
( Niriikta ) thus ; {a) ^Ff: 

( aihapyasternivrtiisthlincsn Tidiltpo bhavat' stah santrti ); this 
is recognition of accent as a factor in phonetic change ; tft) 
>7rdT {athapyantalopo bhavati gattva 

gatam iti); this is combinatory change ; (c) 3TSTf''-gTdTF5r'Tr 

; {athapyupadhTilopo bhavati jagmaturjagmiiriti)-, 
this is syncope in modern language ; id) 

{a’hapyadiviparyayo bhavati jyotih ghanah) etc ; 
this is partly assimilation, partly diss'milation\ ( r ) 
3T«rRTRRT^TtHl (athapyadyanta- 

viparyayn bhavati stokd rajjuh sikata iti ); this is metathesis ; 
(/) smsR; 3TT^ 5% {athapi varnopajanah 

asthat bharujd iti ); this is anaptyxis. 
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15. Phonetic laws not absolute like natural 
LAW s:-If we explain sound-changes in any language historical^ , 
of course comparing various stages in its life with one another, 
we shall arrive at thousands of laws. There is, for instance, 
in Sanskrit what is called the palatal law with which we shall 
deal later. Then there is the law of quantity in the Prakrits 
whereby, in order to keep the quantity of the syllable 
inviolate, the preceding vowel is lengthened when the Sk. 
conjunct is simplified. But we must always remember, that 
these are not laws in the sense of invariable principles at all 
times, like scientilic formulae. When hydrogen and oxygen 
are chemically mixed together in certain fixed proportion, 
they will always produce water. Such an inexorable inevita- 
ability and strict consequence is never claimed for the phonetic 
laws. So that the principle so emphatically laid down in the 
eighties of the last century by Leskiem, that phonetic laws 
brook no exception, need not be misunderstood. Tne curious 
fact however is, that whatever seems to break the recognised 
phonetic laws was sought to be accounted for. If, for instance, 
the form O/viw {hoktd*\ito\\o\xnceliocto) in certain Gr. dialects 
seemed to militate against the accepted correspondence of 
3T^f (asthau ) or 5101 {astlid)^ Lat. octo Goth, ahtau, Ger. acht, 
the reason was at once demanded. It was found out that 
( hoktd ) got its aspirate on the analogy of enixa ( heptd ). 
with which the former was closely associated in the mind of 
the speaker. Analogy was thus accepted as a great force in 
phonology. We have seen how words like Goxh. fadar, which 
appeared to gc against Grimm’s law, attracted attention and 
were satisfactorily explained. But nobody cared to explain 
why at all the first sound shifting took place. Thus while 
causes of apparent exceptions were eagerly sought for and 
accepted, the general rules were accounted for by general 
causes of phonetic change. 
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a. Recapitulation of causes of phonetic change:— 
Of course the causes for phonetic change in general, of which 
we have spoken in a previous section, are always adduced, 
when phonetic change as such is in question. The v'ery give 
and take of daily intercourse, Verkehr or Usus of Paul, 
wherein no speech material can be expected to remain intact, 
the basis of articulation, i. e. peculiar position and 
structure of speech organs, of a given community, which 
accounts physiologically for certain changes, the motory 
sensations which in the nature of things cannot be identical 
even in the case of two individuals of the same speech- 
community, all these internal causes, and extraneous 
circumstances like social, religious, political upheaval, conquest, 
migration, contact due to commercial and other intercourse, 
language mixture etc. account in a general way for phonetic 
change in the abstract. 

But some philologists are not satisfied with this general 
explanation. Oertel’ says, almost in a complaining tone, 
“ But how about the phonetic law itself ? Is the demand for 
a causal explanation extended to it ? By no means. The 
phonetic law rests its claim to recognition not upon a causal 
explanation but upon its relative universality. That is to say, 
because a certain sound change can be observed in a large 
number of cases, it is elevated to the rank of phonetic law. 
The question why such a change took place is not asked. It 
is only in the case of exceptions that we meet the demand for 
a causal explanation.” After explaining how Brugmann and 
others distinguished between mechanical phonetic change due 
to association i. e. analogy formations, which changes are 
explained by others by the words physiological and psychologi¬ 
cal changes, he draws attention to the twofold result of the 
creation of this term phonetic law. 

1. Lectttres on the Study of Language p. 260. 
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The wholesome result of this was, that it enforced strict 
scientific methods of phonological investigations.’ But the 
deplorable result, according to him, was, in the words of the 
celebrated philosopher Eucken quoted by him, that ‘ A liberal 
use of the term law has made very complicated problems 
appear as if they were simple and stood in no need of further 
analysis’. He states a double problem, the investiga¬ 
tion of the degree of uniformity which sound-changes exhibit; 
and the reason for such uniformity. He comments 
upon the usual reply, as he calls it, to the latter problem, viz., 
simultaneous change in the articulation of a large number of 
individuals tending in the same direction. He says it rests 
upon three fundamental errors, (1) regarding linguistic facts as 
individual; instead of as social production, ( 2 ) seeing in social 
inter-communication a conservative factor only, while in fact 
social contact and the imitation which it involves are at the 
bottom of the changes as well, (3) failing to distinguish 
between the origin of a change and its spread. 

The only constructive solution which he offers of the 
second problem stated above, is the immense importance that 
he arrogates to social imitation. This in fact was never 
denied by eminent philologists, like Whitney, Paul and 
Brugmann, who have given imitation its due. Again it is 
as general as the causes of phonetic change suggested by 
others. Once for example, while trying to find the cause of 
the German sound-shifting, Oertel has tried to put forth 
specific causes. While considering individual causes for 
phonetic change and dismissing many as unsatisfactory e.g. 
lethargy, or the uselessness theory, he allows some merit to 
speed of utterance as a cause of change. ‘It is’ he says^ ‘also 
the immediate reason why words which are often used, under¬ 
go phonetic changes which do not affect words, which are 
more rarely used and therefore more slowly pronounced.’ By 


1. op. cit. p. 209. 
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the bye, we might not agree with the therefore of Oertel. 
For, frequency of use of a word already learned and stored in 
memory cannot affect perceptibly the time required for its 
pronunciation. He is right when he says, that we have no 
grounds to believe that in many languages the rate of speed 
increased as time went on. He almost apologetically puts 
forward as likely ‘another^ cause’, which might be immediately 
responsible for this change, namely “an i icrease in the force 
of the expired current.'’ It may be a good cause, when we 
assume that it was a fact. But the enternal why still remains. 
Why should the Germanic tribes only find it necessary to 
increase the force of the expired current? Was it climate or 
the country or the general surroundings that made them do 
so? Or was it some physical incapacity that made them do 
so, just as the South American Abipones were said to have no 
labials, because they were supposed not to be able to close 
their lips? 


16. Importance of association: —I'he words that we 
hear others speak and ourselves utter are not preserved in our 
mind in an isolated' form; but as soon as they are heard, they 
attract e ich other in the mmd and form several groups. These 
latter enter ini o larger ones. Nor should it be thought that 
these groups themselves are not interrelated. They cross and 
recross one another. A netwoik of associations is formed 
which makes it possible for the individual to remember most 
of what he hears and to be able to recall all that is learned and 
thereby also to help in making new words and forms. 

This association of the ideas or impressions of words in 
the brain, is the basis of all analogy formation i. e. the second 
important kind of linguistic change. 

1 . op.cU p. k,13. 

2. Paul, Prinipien der Sprachgeschichte p. 106. 
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Before psychology was recognised as an experimental 
science, the truths of which could be tested, any unaccountable 
change in language was ireated as irregular and inexplicable. 
If a certain form or group of forms appeared to militate 
against a recognised phonetic law# it was simply set aside as 
an exception. So that as the regular science of language 
progressed, the number of exceptions, unaccoutable as they 
were thought to be, seemed to grow, threatening to upset the 
small claim the study of language had established for itself to 
the tiile of science. But about the eighties of the last century, 
a band of young philologists arose-BRUGMANN, Osthopf and 
others-who boldly came forward offering an explanation of the 
so called exceptions. They proved conclusively the claim of 
analogy based upon association as a principle to be reckoned 
with in the phenomenon of linguistic growth. It was pardon¬ 
able, ihal; in the enthusiasm ol this discovery, some of them went 
rather too far. and wanted to set down any divergence from 
the recognised rule as due to analogy. But as they sobered 
down, 1 he fact remained, that many disturbances observed in 
the phonology, morphology, syntax and semantics of a 
language, were due to the working of this psychological 
principle of analogy. It was also for some time called false 
analogy. Since association of speech material into various 
groups, caused by similarity of sound or sense or both, is the 
basis of all analogical change, it will be worth while to know 
this aspect of language better. Because analogical disturbance, 
caused by one word or phrase in another, or by a form of one 
word in another form of the same word, is “ impossible 
without some sort of associative^ contact.” The converse, 
however, it should be remembered, is not always true. 

‘ Association as Oertel describes it, ‘ in the broadest 
sense of the term, is the recall to consciousness by some 
conscious element, of one or more psychical elements which 
1. Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language p. 150. 
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have passed from consciousness’. Association is immediate 
or mediate. In linguistics we have chiefly to do with imme¬ 
diate association. This latter is divided into association by 
sound and association by sense. The first is the basis of 
analogical disturbances in phonology, morphology and syntax ; 
the second of disturbances in the semantics of a language. 
Oertel assumes a third group of functional associations, 
because certain analogical disturbances cannot properly be 
brought under the first two. The s, for instance, that certain 
adverbs like sometimes have taken on the analogy of noun 
adverbs like always, lengthways ( wise), sideways, is not due 
to the association of sound or sense of these words, but only 
to the association by function viz. that they are all adverbs. 

Analogical change does not touch the pronunciation of a 
language as a whole, as phonetic change does; it chiefly 
affects formation of words, inflection, syntax and meaning of 
words or group of words. We shall speak of the last when 
we come to semantic change. 

Note that we advisedly say language as a whole, because 
there are stray phonetic changes due to analogy as in Gr. 
Vitexai ( epetai ) which ought to be exetat. ; ( 4tetai ) but the 
7C ( p ) is there on the analogy of e7C0}iai, ( 4pomai ) where tc 
ip) is regular. Then (wcAaw) and [vacah) dual 
and plural, are irregular, because we expect qrr^r ( vakau 
( vakah ); but the former are formed on the analogy of 
( vacam ) where (ca ) is legitimate. 

( 1 ) Analogical change in the formation of words '.— 

‘ Sometimes ’ quoted above is an example. The s of adverbs 
like always was felt to be a formantic element and was isolated 
from it to be used also in the case of words like sometimes 
which clearly are adverbs. 

The same is to be said with regard to ( ttaspati) 

and ( rathaspati ) which take the s) on the analogy 
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of ibrhaspati), W^l^ijaspati), (gnaspati), where 
it is legitimate as the gen. ending of these words that have 
entered into a compound. This was, however, looked upon as 
a distinct formantic element that could be isolated, and thus 
transferred to words like ( ratha) and (rla) where it 
was not legitimate. 

The same is to be said of ( ekadasa ), where the 3T 
( a) following ^{ka) becomes long on the analogy of 
( dvMam ), where the long 3TT («) being the dual is legitimate. 
But that sense was lost, and it was also transferred to the form 
( ekadasa). The Gr. OkxaLkis (hoktdkis) on the analogy 
of kKxcLHis ( heptdkis ) tells the same story. The latter two 
examples are not those of functional association, but of 
associaton by contact; ( ekadasa) and 51 ^ (dvddasa ) 

Irc'ca [heptd] and {hokto) being closely associated in the 
speaker’s mind. The same is observable when a child, asked 
to repeat simple arithmetical tables says ( ievana), #er;T 
( covana ) instead of ilTR ( frepana ), ^qR ( copana ) on the 
analogy of ( ekavana ), ^ 7 ^ ( b'dvana ). The child feels 
from ( ekavana ) and ( bavana ), that ^ ( vana) 
the second part, is the element repeated and thus adds it to 
subsequent formations. Another change, or rather mistake, 
which we notice, is the confusion of the two decades from 
( ekavana ) to aT5?T5Fr ( atthdvana) and from 
{ekyannava) to {atthyannava), whereby the child 

unconsciously begins to say ipaUcdmiava), etc. in place 

of ( Pa^cavana). This is due to the disturbing influence 
of association, here of course by sound, helped by metathesis. 
Another interesting example is the compound ( agna- 

marutau ); it is irregular because we expect ( agni- 

marutau ) or at best ( agnxmarutau ) with the 

lengthening of the 5 (i). It is due to the analogical disturbance 
caused by formations like (indramarutau) which 

probably also is due to {indragnt) where long an (3) 
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is legitimate.) e. g. ( dyavaprihivt ). The word 

( pakimaiya ), which is becoming classical in Marathi 
instead of the regular »TngTc2T ( pakatya) , is due to the associ¬ 
ation of (daksinatya), 

(2) Analogical disturbance in inflection and conjunc¬ 
tion :—This is a very vast field for analogical disturbance ; 
because not only do forms of one word influence other forms 
of the same word, but forms of other words also influence the 
forms of different words. 

ia) The instrumental, dative, genitive, and locative 
forms of feminine nouns in an («) are formed on the analogy 
of those in I (/). Thus ( devya ), ^ ( devyai), 

( devyah ), ( devyam ), are legitimately formed by the 

terminations an (3^ ( ai ), ) and ( am ). But 

law ipriyaya), ipriyayai), fsmpli: (priyayak) and 

ftPTPnH. ( priyayam ) are not. Because the terminations being 
the same, we would expect forms like ipriya), 

( priye ), ( priyah ), ( priyam ). The Vedic language 

has kept the original instr. in 3Tr(3)^. g. {daksim). 

3 ^ ( guha) but it was probably felt that % ( yai {yah )\ 

(yam ) were terminations and hence forms were made like 
( priyayai ), fani^r- ( priyayah) etc. These forms drove 
out the old regular ones, with the exception in some cases of 
the instr. sing. e. g. 351 ' ( guha ) where the old instr. is looked 
upon as an adverb; also (daksim yati ). This was 

later looked upon as the crude form without termination used 
for sing, and on its analogy instrumentals were formed from 
? {f) ending nouns without termination ; e. g. ( sumtx ) 

for ( sumtya ), ( pramti) for ( pranitya ), 

( acitii ) for 3T%?n ( acittya ). 

1 . ^^. 114 , 9 . ' 

2. Rg. VI 45, 1. 

3. 11151,1. 

4. IV 54, 3. 
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(b) The nominative and accusative plurals of neut. 

nouns inST (a) appear to be formed on the analogy of nouns 
in Thus (karmam), {sadmani) are 

legitimate but fspnf&l ( priyani), (dinani ) are not. 

They are formed on the analogy of those of the former. In 
fact the nom., acc. pi. forms of all neuter nouns are formed on 
the analogy of those ending in {an). Thus analogy 
appears as a leveller, a force that makes for uniformity, iust 
as phonetic change makes for difference and diversity. 

(c) Here we find what is called proportion in analogy; 
for we can put in the form of proportion what we have 
said just above. 

^: ( devt : priya ) : ; ^: i^i^r ( devyai: priyayai) 
{sadma : priya ): [sadmani : priyani) 

(d) The same is abundantly found in conjugation. Roots 
with a prosodially long ar (a) like ( afij ), {arc), 

ardh ) ( 5 ^) ( rdh ) form perfect like {anafije ), 

( anarca), 3TR^ ( anardha). On that analogy roots 
without long vowel like rc), ) etc. reduplicate in 

the same way, i. e. by lengthening the a? (a) and infixing a 
^{na)\ 3TR1: ( anrcuh ), ( dnase ). 

3T>^: ^’^{anj ): {as) ; : an?!# : ann# ( ananje): {anak ). 

{e) The Vedic word ( napai) is a peculiar example 
where the old regular phonetic form and the new change 
brought on by analogy are still found side by side. 

nqK { napai ), ( napdtam ) but also ( naptra), 

{naptre), jtK’. {naptah) in Veda itself; 

( tanunapdt), ( ( tanTinapatam ). The latter is an 

analogy formation. Because {napat) is a word indicating 
family relationship, words of which class show the suffix rj (/r) 
dT {tara), mr {iura) ( 'ip, tr, 'isp, ter, ".op, tor ), on the analogy 
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of such, ifTTRC ( napat ) was given a second form { naptr ), 
like ( pitr), (which is current in classical Sanskrit), the 
inflections of which run side by side with those of {napat). 

jPTfcTH. (napatam), {'nadbhih) (from original 

( nabdbhih ), WHKH, ( napiaram ) etc. 

The same is the case with the oblique cases of ( pati ) 
and ( sakhi ). ( patye ), gcf: (patyuh ), (sakhye ), 

^ 5 : ( sakhyuh ) are formed on the analogy of ( pHi'e ), 
f^; ipituh). 

cf. the proportion (pitr : : pati ): ; {pitre 

patye) : : f%: qcf: ( pituh : patyuh ). 

This is partly analogy based on association by sense. 

The instr. sing, of nouns in 3? {a) is formed after pro¬ 
nouns, ^<ir ( rUmena ) on the analogy of ^ {tena), 

( anena ). Regularly it ought to be formed by adding an (3) 
as in ( r5jm ). 

(3) We come now to the third class of changes due to 
associative interference. This is also sometimes called 
contamination. Two phrases or sentences representing the 
same idea but in slightly different form, are apt to be so con¬ 
fused that they interchange parts with each other. There 
must, however, be some pivot common to both, round which 
the two parts of both the phrases appear to turn. Oertel 
has quoted several German examples, put together with so 
much care and effort by the German scholars Meringer and 
Meyer. He has quoted only one English example, e. g. 
Living in what to the Chinese is regarded qs wealth. This 
is a fusion of the phrases :— 

Living in what by the Chinese is regarded as wealth, 
and living in what to the Chinese seems wealth. 

I nnRC {are, tu he manavara thevastla ) of an 

enraged missionary, is the fusion of ^ | ( tu hb 
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tnatiaia thevasila) and ctl Uu he manavara ghestla). 

H9II ^ ^ ^ JTTff ( ynata te kama hota viaht) is again a good 
example of the fusion or contamination of: 

?I55T ^ ^ kama karavata nah% ) and 

^ ^ {majhyane te kama hota fi^hx). 

^ 511^ (to javese mhanato ) is a contamination of the 

^two good sentences ^13^ ( tya!a javese vatate ) and 

^ (to jau mhanato). 

Even JR?? ^ ( mala te kama karavate ) which is good 

classical Marathi arising from a fusion of 

J?55r ^ ^FUT 2R?3f^ 3T?t ( te kama karayace ahe ) 
and JTTfJ??^ ^ ^ ( majhyane te kama karavate). This 

contamination is inexplicable without a close association of 
the sentences in the speaker’s mind. 

The following from Moropant’ is also a good example: 

^t?T ^ ( pHhuni tatkalatre 

smarale munivaca manata satvara te)'. which is a fusion 
of ( tatkalatrala smarale ) and rTc^;55^ 311351% 

(tatkalatre 'athavole ). 

17. Semantics :—The class of change we are to treat 
now is semantic change^ or change in the meaning of words. 
This part of the science of language received but scanty atten¬ 
tion in the early days of our science and perhaps for good 
reason. The phonetic side of language attracted most atten¬ 
tion, because the material it offered was copious; it was also 
more interesting. Such was not the case with semantics. It 
was not possible to say what meaning a particular word or 
words carried in prehistoric or even in historic times; and the 
connection between the old meaning, whatever it was, and the 
current one, it was not possible correctly to establish. Students 
of the Veda can testify to the correctness of this remark. 
Not only is there great difference of opinion regarding the 


. ArjSbharata, vanaparva, 13.48 
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meaning of words like {vayuna)^ vedas) but there 
are also words the sense of which is not yet possible to deter¬ 
mine., e. nada) and ^ ( lodha ). 

Yet the task of reducing this side of language to an 
intelligent branch of study was not hopeless and PAUL in 
his Prinzipien has devoted one whole chapter to it. Breal, 
the French scholar, made this h's special subject, wrote a 
monograph on it and afterwards published it in book-form. 
This book is available in the English translation of CusT. 

Intellectual laws of language :—In the first part of the 
book, Breal lays down certain laws which he calls intellectual 
laws of language. They are, (1) the law of specialization, 
(2) the law of differenciation and lastly (3) the law of 
irradication 

(1) As example of the la at of specialization, he takes the 
comparative and superlative degrees. 

In the old languages, the comparative could be marked 
by the suffixes ro, Sk. ( ttparah Lat. superus ; Sic. 
(adharah), Lat. inferus ] tero, Sk. (antarah), Lat. 

interns-.ior^ Sk. J Lat. purior; the superlative 

by mo, Sk. sp-pfr {adhama)^ {upama) , Lat. infimus \ 
temo, Sk. ( nntimah), Lat. intimus-, issimo, (Sk. (^1^) 

( nedistha), Lat. dulcissimus. 

But the old languages themselves have tried to generalise 
one set of termination as against another, e. g. Sk. (*y^zs), 
^ {istha)'Lat. tor, issimus. This is the first step towards 
simplicity. 

But the later languages, French, German, Marathi, for 
instance, while still keeping some comparatives in the old 
manner, have lost this dead mechanism. “ Not", as Breal 
rightly says, " in consequence of phonedc law. " The law 
that operates here is, according to him, the law of specialization. 
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One single word assumes the functions of all these compara¬ 
tives and superlatives. In French it is plus, in English more, 
German mehr, Marathi (adhika). It must be noted 

that this specialized word is, in many cases, itself a 
comparative. To quote Breal, “ Among all words of a 
certain kind distinguished by a certain grammatical imprint, 
there is always one which is little by little drawn apart from 
its fellows. It becomes the pre-eminent exponent of the 
grammatical conception of which it bears the stamp. But at 
the same time, it loses its individual value, and is no more 
than a grammatical instrument, one of the wheels of the 
phrase.” 

The substitution of prepositions for the ancient declen¬ 
sions is another example, e. g, ( majapeksa) for Sk. 

( mat ) or rm: ( mattah ), ( majakarita ) for Sk. 

( niahyam ). The termination of the preterite, ed, which 
was originally only a preterite form of the verb do e. g. dide, 
hunger-dide, hungerde, is specialized as a termination of the 
preterite. 3T^(<2se), {asasa), {ase)^ themselves 
forms of the present historically used, of ( as are 
specialized to signify habitual past and used with pres. part, 
of roots, e. g. ^ ( mt karila ase ). 

(2) Differentiation is defined as the ‘ international ordered 
process, by which words apparently synonymous, have 
nevertheless taken different meaning ’ and can no longer be 
used indiscriminately. 

Take, for instance, the words gRTf ( mata) and ( at ), 
both meaning originally mother. The latter word is borrowed 
from the Dravidian languages. The woid arrl (ai)is the 
more homely, affectionate name for mother, while indT ( mata) 
is meant to give expression to awe and reverence. Take the 
words ( karya ), {kajjc^) and {kaja) the legitimate 
Prakrit-Marathi descendents of Sk. {karya). But when 
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the word ( kUrya ) itself was borrowed from Sk., they were 
no longer looked upon as mere synonyms; but ^ ( karya ) 
came to mean ceremonial and {kajja), ^\egd\ cause. 
The same process is observable in the French chose —a thing 
and cause —reason, legal affair. 

Again, for instance, wawos), {manus), 

( mati ), ( manana ), (manyu ), all belong to root ;Tq[. 

( man ) to think. In the last the feeling aspect is emphasized, 
the first three relating to thought. Even amongst them, there 
is differentiation as manas) mind, ( mati) thought, 

( manana ) constant thought, deep concentration. This 
last form is a transition to iT^ ( manyu). (hrdaya) a nwH 
( tatsama ), and ^ ( hiya ), a ( tadbhava) are also good 
examples. The latter, which in the Jhanesvart itself is 
used in its original sense of heart, came later to be used in 
the sense of courage ; for heart the Sk. ( hrdaya ) was 
borrowed. The same is the story of (pustaka) and 
cflift ipOthi), (marga) and »TFT {maga) which latter 
means trace or track, e. g. of a thief, ^«rFr ( sthana ) and spri 
(thaiia ), ( snana ) and ( nahane) which in its Pr. 

from ( tihana ) meant bath only, but now it is used in a 
specialized sense ; ^ ( vend) from ( vedand) through 
Pr. ( veam ) and the ( tatsama vedand ) itself 

are good examples. 

(3) The third phenomenon is that termed irradication. 
It covers quite a series of facts. 

Take for instance the Sk. verbs in ( ccAa), called 
inchoatives, because they denote the beginning of an action 
or an action that comes about gradually, e.g. (gacchati). 
Here the termination is used in its proper function. But in 
verbs like ( fcchati), (yacchati), 2*5®^ {prcchaii) 
it does not have that sense at all. The suffix is isolated or 
irradicated from its legitimate roots and applied to others. 
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where it was originally out of place. The Latin rnaiurcsco 
is all right, because it denotes an action or process that 
gradually takes place. But in nosco^-1 know, pasco—\ nourish, 
it loses its original meaning. 

After dealing with some other principles of language, 
namely survival of inflections, false perception, which leads 
to a further principle analogy, n^w acquisition and dropping 
of useless forms, Breal comes in the second part of the book 
to the subject proper of his essay L e meaning of words. 

Before coming to the various tendencies seen at work 
wherever words have changed their meanings, we shall advert 
to one or two more general points which, though not very 
immediately connected with change of meaning, are better 
in place here than any where else. 

They are (1) the disappearance of old words for certain 
ideas and (2) the appearance of new words. Words dis¬ 
appear because the ideas of which they are symbols also dis¬ 
appear ; sometimes they disappear because the ideas they 
represent find new symbols. For a time, the disappearing and 
the new symbol must live side by side, otherwise the new 
symbol would be unintelligible and would die out. 

(1) Examples of disappearing words : Hundreds of Sans¬ 
krit words, which denote sacerdotal objects and ideas, have 
disappeared from the descendants of Sanskrit, because those 
objects and ideas dropped out in later ages. ( vedl), 

( darvi ), ( asamdi), to ( hofa) jdsRI ( purodasa) and 

a host of such words have died out without leaving any traces. 
Loss of words is always connected with great upheavals in 
civilization, migrations of peoples and such other important 
events. The loss of the whole heathen terminology in the 
Slavonic and German languages after conversion of those 
people to Christianity is a good example. 

1. For other examples see Breal, Semantics p. 42. 
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{2) To revolution, to reformation, to geographical dis¬ 
coveries, to scientific invention so many words owe their birth 
that it is in fact impossible to count them. Commonwealth, 
representation, franchise and other socio-political terms are 
new, although of course coined out of old material. Contact of 
languages, either as neighbouring ones or as those of the 
conquerors and the conquered, is responsible for a host of 
new words in any language, e. g. If we read letters of the 
time of Shivaji or the Peshwas, we can not help stumbling 
against five words of Persian or Arabic extraction, arfiongst 
any ten’words. Words like {handa)^ 5^ ( gutama), 

(iabiyata ), (landohasta \ (hi gar ), 

( bin ), ( besarama ), ( baradasta ), ( kirdya ), 

( suru ), ( ilaja ), ^ ( aina), ( havaladtla ), 

qRR! ( pagala), ( vastapusia), ( kalamadana ), 

{altaradant), i gulaba),^ki (svart), 

(badasdha ), ( takhta ), ( vajh'ira), ipesava), 

^^TJTi ( ravatia ), have now become so familiar to us that we 
inflect them as if they were good Marathi words ; they have 
now come to stay with us. {k'6leja), (marktta ), 
(thesana ), (for stesana ), ^ ( kult )’, {tema), 
{mastara), {buta) {raina), {varnisa), 

are now known even to coolies. In words like'frs {posta)^ 
(Aapisa ), itikila), {stampa), {ispi- 

tala), we already see the tendency .to naturalize them by 
making them conform to native phonology; other examples— 
PTte ( rapota), top ( motara ), ( istika ), or ( istaka ). 

New words to represent foreign ideas are also formed by 
drawing on the old material. 

We shall now deal with several tendencies observable in 
semantics. It is of course possible to supplement them. 
Restriction and expansion of meaning:—We often see that 
words originally intended to carry a certain meaning and to 
(1) Eng. coolie is a loan word from H. qtdi O E.D. Ed. 
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express a certain idea are either {a) restrained c. ^ ( s'at ) 
a religious mendicant, originally meant lord, ^ ( seja) 
straw-bed for a horse, originally meant bed generally or {b) 
expanded* e. g. (gosavi ) which originally meant only 

rich in cows, means in modern Marathi lord, (Sahara) to 
a rustic means only the particular town near his village. One 
can hear farmers and lower caste people saying ( cahart) 
(515^1) (^hart gelto) when only they mean 

ItrTi i samgamanerasa geld hold) or (c) transfer their 
meaning to other words. 

Pejorative tendency :—Breal speaks of the pejorative 
tendency, whereby whatever is disagreeable or repulsive is 
veiled or disguised. We find, for instance, in some of the 
native states people speaking of 

\ ( bada'^ahke dusmankt tabiyata accht hai ), when what 
they really mean is #T*TR "I ( badasdhki tabtyata 

blmara hai)—the Emperor is ill The word ( kauca ) 
which means only purity or cleanliness, is used to veil the 
disagreeable but all the same everyday bodily necessity. The 
same is the case with ^3TTffT ( amakyala devaajhd 

jhali) or even {amakd nivartald), where the 

(devaajhd jhali) and ( nivartald) are 

euphemistic for {to meld), he died', 5?!^ ( bdhgadi 

phufali) would be revolting to an orthodox woman; she would 
say ( bdhgadi vddhavali )— bangle increased. 

Polite language abounds in such expressions as 
3TT% (rdvasdheba khdlt ale), for the disagreeable 

^ 1 % (rdvasdheba ghodyavarVina padale). The 
opposite of this tendency is seen, when words which primarily 
are not polite or desirable, are used in a sense that is far too 
dignified for their appearance. Such is cfRRTfr ( tasadapatti 

* The word budget originally meant a knapsack : ( bulga ); now it 
means estimate of revenue and expenditure of a state, submitted by the 
Chancellor. Ed. 
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kert) or pTWcT ( hajamaia keti ), a strong expression for 
remonstrated with. 

Associative disturbance in meaning: —Association, both 
by similarity and by contact is responsible for a good deal 
of change or shifting in meaning. Yaska, the author of the 

( Nirukta ) appears to be cognisant of this fact when he 
says, while deriving {kaksya) as (kaksam 

sevate), 

{ayamaptlaro manusyakaksa etasmadeva bahumTdasamanya- 
dahasya ). Here, of course, there is some expansion due to 
association by similarity, ( patram ), for instance, is 
first leaf, and then by association, by similarity paper, letter. 
qiT ( pada) is foot, then part. e. g. siWflcR** 

( nirukta-padah padyateh ayamapttarak 
prabhagapMah pasupadaprakrtih). In ^ 

{kaya bajara bharala ahe), ibajara) means the noise 
and confusion associated with a ?rr {bajara) or market¬ 
place. 

As examples of semantic change due to association by 
contact, we might cite Sk. ( mast ) collirium, then ink ; Sk. 
aHR {amra), the tree, then its/m7; Mar. ^{tata) dish, 
plate and then meals taken in the dish, in the language of the 
Marathas ; ( diva ) first light and then lamp ; (gava ) 

first a village, and then the people in the village 
( ujjayini) for the crowds in the town, in 55 = 555 ^ 5 !^ Mrccha- 
katika) I. {vi^mabhara 

kranfa nauriva paryakula Ujjayint asit) is a good classical 
example. 

Metaphor: —Between this and transferred sense or 
metaphor there is not much difference. Sometimes the 

metaphors are not felt as such, but often they are too trans¬ 
parent. 5irr ( hata ) hand means mainstay or support also; ^ 
IRT ( to majha ujava hata ahe ). Most of the 
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words of abuse must belong to this class; igadhava), 

%c 5 ( baila), ( mhasoba)^ are some of them. In words 

like ( sajja) ready, however, the metaphor ceases to be 
felt and the word is taken primarily to mean what it only 
signifies secondarily. The original meaning is with the bow 
strung, {carvitacarmna) repetition, 

(carhata), a tiresome speech, {kisa kadhane) to 

find out subtle distinctions or descend into wearisome detail, 
f^oSTjToSr srrl (tilamjali gheuna basald ahe ) waiting 

for an opportunity to ruin a man, 3TR5I ( Kdtaghai- 

vara ala ) was very much irritated, ^ for a Brahmin when 
a village farmer says to a Brahmin, ^ iirlidC ^TFIT ( deva 
mohotara samga) are examples. Here too the idea that this 
is primarily a metaphor is lost sight of. The list of examples 
can be multiplied at will. 

Words which primarily denote only one object come to 
denote also other objects of the class ; or in other words proper 
names become common names. The word father means to 
the child only its father; but it is later extended to the class 
of persons of that relationship. Thus also *P1T {Gamga)^ which 
is the name of the Ganges only, is applied to big and probably 
holy rivers like ( Godavari ), { Krsm) and 

( Kaveri ). A woman in Sangli will always say 
( gamgevara gele hole ), when she only means 
( Krsnevara) etc. A village woman, asked the name of the 
little stream near the village, will always say dm ( gamgd). 
In 3TT*T% ^3^55 mfl ( sone nane amacejavala kaht 

nahi), the word ( nane ) has an expanded meaning. This 
is the same as the expansion of Breal, referred to above. 

The contrary of it is restriction, also attended to above, 
whereby a word primarily denoting a class etc. simply denotes 
an individual or detail of that class; e. g. 515 ^ {Sahara), town 
above mentioned. ( sone) gold is also restricted to mean 
ornaments of gold, ^ (deki), country to mean the part 
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of a country, even a village to which a man belongs, e. g, 
( vayadesa ). 

There is a tendency in some words to lose their indepen¬ 
dence and become dependant upon some other words to which 
they appear to be tacked on. The copula is a good example. 
It loses its primary sense of existence, being, and becomes 
simply an auxiliary in forming some compound tenses, e. g, 
^ 3TT| (/o ahe) and ^ aTT| ( ahe). This is, 
however, best seen with negation of the last, ^ sTlff 3 Tt|' 
(to tethe naht ahe) where 3TI|; ( ahe ) becomes simply an 
unmeaning appendage. 

To this class belong prepositions and conjunctions, and 
personal terminations. They were originally as good flexibe 
words as nouns and pronouns, but are now merely reduced to 
a secondary importance, in drawing out the case and other 
relationships in a sense. Yaska, the author of the 
(Nirukta) had apparently seen this, when he said ^ 

3T’^rf5W|:, ¥1^ (na nirbaddha 

upQsarga arthannirahuh, namakhyatayostukarmopasamgraha> 
dyotaka bhavanti). The prep, is an old ablative 

in the same way as ( abhitah) and (paritah) which 
use the case-ending and become simple 3n?T {abhi)an6 qft ipari)^ 
The adverb ( vikse karuna, particularly) was 

and has still kept the unmistakable signs of a gerundial phrase 
The Sk. preposition {uddisya), which governs the 

accusative, is nothing else than an absolutive The conjunction 

{yat) was originally a pronoun. So was the Marathi 
{kim) originally the pronoun ( kim ). 

Most of the adverbs also belong here. ( tatah) was 
originally abl. of ^ (tat), the demonstrative pronoun. 5R: 
(sanaih), ^1%: (ntcaih) have still preserved their instru¬ 
mental ending in (aih). In ), the adv., one 

clearly sees the acc. of the noun ( sukha ). ( helaya 
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old Marathi |o5T (hela) ( as in |o5T ekt hela, Jfianesvari 4, 
39; 9,130 etc.) is an old instrumental. This is more a change 
of function than of meaning. The same has happened to the 
personal terminations^ [mi), ^ {si), ^ (it), etc. which really 
were pronouns. 

Sometimes one finds double forms of a word current in 
a language at one and the same time. Originally, of course, 
both must have signified the same thing; but later the super- 
fluity of such a thing led to the differentiation in meaning e. g. 
Mar. ^ {kaja) from Sk. ^ (karya) through Prakrit 
{kajja)',^f;^{kajja) the borrowed word and ^ {karya) 
which was bodily borrowed from the Sanskrit. A differentia¬ 
tion was sought in this way. ®BT5r ( kaja) came to mean 
ordinary business ox object \ {kajja) a legal business, 
quarrel ; ( karya) ceremonial. See French chose above 

quoted. Sometimes words that signify an idea or object are 
used to signify a feeling, e. g. ^ 1 ( Rama, Rama I) 

{(leva, deval), ant, {are 

bapare !) side by side with interjections like ( arere,. 

ababa ). Even whole phrases sometimes weaken into 
interjections; {visnave namahl), ^ 

( Ramaya tasmai namah !) ! (Hara siva 

Govinda). 

These changes make it manifest that they are entirely 
independent of phonetic change. But sometimes they do- 
coincide, as when we have man, one man and men, more men; 
foot one foot, hvXfeet more than one ; ( hart ), one person 

but ( harayah ) many of them. This change in meaning 
is not, however, of such a nature as to justify its being placed 
side by side with the semantic change above spoken of. For, 
the change in the meaning here, is only of degree and not 
of kind. 

18 Syntax Syntax is the arrangement of words in a 
sentence according to mutual relationship, as determined by 
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their usage. This was recognised as a legitimate part of 
grammar in ancient Greece, Rome and India. But it did not 
come by its own in Comparative Philology until very recently. 
The phonetic and formal side of language was considered 
most important and the sentence with its various vicissitudes 
was set aside. Historical syntax was unduly neglected in the 
time of Bopp; and with the exception of Lange’s essay in 
1852, there was no literature on that subject, until Windisch 
and Delbruck took up the study of comparative syntax in 
their Syntaktische Forschungen (1871-88). It received full 
recognition in the Vergleichende Grammatik by BrugMANN and 
Delbruck and forms its fifth volume called Vergleichende 
Syntax (1893). Even now, text books of comparative 
grammar of the individual languages generally contain only 
two divisions, Lautlehre and Formenlehre or phonology and 
inflection; e. g. Sommer, Hirt, Thumb’s Handbooks of the 
Latin, Greek and Sanskrit languages. 

Consideration of syntax is mainly the consideration of 
the different parts of speech, their genesis and function. 
Even very primitive languages must show names for objects 
or substantives, for attributes or adjectives and for actions 
and states or verbs', whether or not they are distinguished 
as such is a different question. There are certain languages 
which do not distinguish between them; and it is not at all 
improbable that our languages, too, might not have disting¬ 
uished them originally. 

Some of the remaining parts of speech, the adverb, the 
preposition, the conjunction give us a good insight into 
the gradual formation of syntax; because they are formed in 
historic times and bear clear marks of their genesis. The 
first and foremost of these is the adverb. Words like 
( kim ), ( daksiifa) to the right, ( ena ), ^ ( diva), 

( sanaih ) slowly, ^ ( kamam), ^(tat) therefore, fraj 
( kutra ) and ^ ( yatra ), ( u^je) and ( anvdje ) 
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so as to support, (helaya) easily, {sahasa), forcibly, 
^ ( sakam) with, ( sukham) or ( sukhena ) happily, 
show that they are cases of nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, 
acc. inst. abl. and loc. The way these forms hardened into 
adverbs seems to have been something like this. Originally 
their case function must have been as alive as that of other 
words. But because these forms became more closely 
attached to verbs than others, they were attracted by them. 
They then became isolated and thus came to be looked upon 
as adverbs, instead of so many cases of nouns or pronouns or 
adjectives. The Greek oIa-oi ( oikoi ), TceSot, ( pedoi), kanos 
ikdkos), Latin rechte, primium, Avesta ya'^a, ^wato, daksina, 
ddt (then), Marathi (kadht), 555 % {halake), 
ijhatdM)^ ipaltkade) ioratt) are examples of such 

adverbs. In Marathi today we can form adverbs from nouns by 
adding the vj of the instrumental. {mothyanc 

oradalt), {jhatakydne geld) etc. ‘Jf a word’ says 

Breal, 'ceases in the smallest degree to be perfectly clear in 
its conception, if, above all, any appearance of irregularity be in 
the least degree visible, it is classified apart.’ Such has actually 
been the case with our adverb and some other parts of speech. 

From the fact that the Indogermanic languages show 
no agreement in the choice of the inflection which was 
isolated as an adverb, Breal concludes that the adverbs are 
of a recent date, although the idea of such a modification of 
the adverb must have been existing in human intelligence long 
before. Another part of speech, the preposition, also has to 
tell the same story. The prepositions are original adverbs as 
^ ikrte), {rte), {pascdt), {satra), 

{sdrdham),^ isama?n), Marathi qRtt (past), qji' (kade) 
show. Whitney’s^ words on this point are appropriate: 
‘ There is no proper class of prepositions, no body of words 
having for their prevailing office government of nouns. But 


1. Sanskrit Grammar p. 414. 
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many of the adverbial words indicated above are used with 
nouns in a way, which approximates them to the more fully 
developed prepositions of other language.’ Breal^ goes 
further still when he says “the preposition is even more 
modern than the adverb. At the time that our languages 
separated, there was not one single genuine preposition.” If 
so, how did prepositions arise at all ?. To this Breai/ has a 
carefully considered answer. “ It is well known that at first 
every substantive marked the relations of dependence, of 
interiority, of instrument, etc. by modifying its formal syllables. 
But this method of expression was at once complicated and 
insufficient. It was complicated, because substantives, not 
being all constructed alike, appeared under different forms in 
one and the same case (gen. domini, rosae arboris ). It was 
insufficient, because the cases of the declension were too few 
in number to express all the relations that the mind was 
capable of conceiving. This was the reason why adverbs 
were placed by the side of these cases to define them. But 
the habit of placing the same adverb by the side of the same 
case could not fail in the long run to produce upon the mind 
of men an effect of which we shall presently give other 
examples : between the inflection and the particle of place or 
time they supposed the existence of some special connection, 
some relation of cause to effect. Instead of considering the 
adverb as a mere determinant of the case, popular intelligence 
saw in it the actual cause of the case; a well-known paralogism 
that philosophy designates by the formula ' awi hoc, ergo 
propter hoc.’ But when a paralogism is universal, it is 
undoubtedly not far from giving the impression of a truth. In 
the matter of language, that which the people believes itself to 
feel, passes into the condition of reality. Adverbs of place 
and time like arco, ntpi, ercf, Trpos, [itxa, rcapa., ( dpd, peri, 

1. Semantics p. ^183. 

2. Op.Cit. pp. 17 and 183. 
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(pi, pros, metd pdra) from having been the accompaniment 
nf the genitive, dative or accusative became the cause of these 
cases ; from having been adverbs they became prepositions. 
The minds of men endowed them with a transitive force”. 

Conjunction :—The fact that while the Latin and Greek 
languages show a number of conjunctions as such, in Sanskrit 
the conjunction as a class should be wanting is a significant 
fact and shows that perhaps many of them are not Indo- 
European. Whereas the other languages combine clauses by 
means of these, the Sk. language’ generally satisfies itself with 
composition of words, with gerunds and with ( iti ), with 
abstract nouns in case-forms. 

(yaO, ( tat), ^ ( yadi ), ( tarhi ) the most 

common conjunctions in Sanskrit, are pronominal (relative etc,), 
bases. So are Latin t(f, ne, qiiominus, quin and the Gr. los 
{os). These were all of them once full fledged words having 
their own declension and signification. But the latter was 
lost and the pronoun came to be looked upon as a conjunction. 
Among the few examples of conjunctions being derived from 
substantives is (/jrtAWia), IT^T W W 3TT^ JflgT, 

Cfrtf ( maid tcthc yefd die ndht kdrana nn giimtalo hotb ) 
where [kdrana) a noun is evidently used as a conjunction. 

Thus three parts of speech—the adverb, the preposition 
and the conjunction—prove themselves to be new formations 
from existing old material. The process of their formation 
was a slow one. It belongs to historical times. Applying 
the results gained by observations upon existing facts, it 
is not improbable that even the substantive, adjective and 
verb did not original],y exist, but were the result of a slow 
process of growth. Time must have been when primitive 
savage men could denote only objects and states. From 
them must have developed the substantive and adjective^ 

1 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar p. 416. 
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verb etc, But even before the substantive, the pronoun 
perhaps existed. StSwjx!, ( didomi ), ( dadami )— I give, 

contained the idea of the subject in the termination ^ [mt) and 
the want of a different subject was never felt. Again to a savage, 
himself, i. e. I, his ego is the most important person; all else 
are others. Amongst these others there are some closer to 
him, whom he calls you; the rest are they. It is the pronoun 
therefore that must have been the word to be the earliest 
distinguished from others. “It is more primitive, more 
instinctive, and more easily explained by gesture” etc. than 
substantive which it must have preceded. 

Speaking of pronouns, the genesis of the relative pronoun 
is worth considering. It is also an example of syntactical 
conversion. In the case of the adverb, the preposition and the 
conjunction, conversion took place from one class to another; 
here it takes place within the same class . Breal points out 
the conversion thus: a certain pronoun, in no way distinguished 
from others externally, acquires by the use to which it is put, 
a force of union which allows it to weld together two 
propositions. This is expressed in grammatical language as 
follows: from demonstrative it becomes relative. This 
explains how the demonstrative that could have become the 
relative that. Here again it must be remembered that the 
idea of the relative must have been there before the Indo- 
Germanic people separated. There was some way of expressing 
the relative idea e. g. the Sanskrit addage ^ ^ 

( buddhiryasya balam tasya) or (yaddadasi 

tatte vittam ). 

The same is the case with the article, which exists only 
in some Indo-German languages, not in all. It is the old 
demonstrative pronoun. The English the, German der, Gr. 
(relative) os (os), French le are all original demonstratives, 
however, with a certain change in meaning ; they have lest 
their independence and become a syntactical instrument. 
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The so-called copula, Eng. to he, Ger. sein, Fr. eire, 
Marathi (asane) shows the same history behind it. It was 
originally an independent finite verb and generally singified 
existence. But it was brought to the help of other verbs 
and has almost become an auxiliary, excepting when it is 
used independently. In sentences like he is dead, Ger. er ist 
tot, arrt (to metd dhe), it is simply a syntactical 

itnstrument and nothing else. When we say ^551 JTTtt, 
arrt (to meld ndht, to ahe) we use the word both as a 
copula and as a finite verb. Other auxiliaries also share the 
same fate; e. g. Eng. have, he has lost all he had, is as good 
an example of this fact as the above Marathi sentence. 

Coming to verbs, we find distinction made between 
neuter and transitive verbs. Neuter verbs are those which 
acquire no object to complete their sense. They are self- 
sufficient and thus have a claim to precedence. The transitive 
sense must have been a later process because mutual under¬ 
standing in the old primitive state required words to possess 
their full signification. Some of the neuter verbs were 
frequently associated with words which dertemined them 
or pointed their action towards a particular object. When 
the mind got accustomed to this phenomenon, it required such 
words (completions) of most verbs. Thus ( sa 

gacchati) conveys a complete sense; but it was often associated 
with words like STTJFI, {grdmam) ^ {grham). By a 
transfer of ideas', analogous examples of which are found 
outside philology, our intelligence believed that it felt in the 
very words themselves that which is the mere result of our 
habit or thought. From that moment arose verbs that 
demanded a complement. This led to a twofold result; the 
meaning of the verbs was modified; and the significative 
value of case terminations was restricted. The root ^ {r) 
thus means to go simply. But with objects it slightly changes 

1 Breal, Semantics p. 199 
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its meaning : Sk. ^ ( sa maranamrcchati ) he meets 

death. The same is the case with to fall; 

( narakam patali) means goes to hell. 

Sk. 5 ^-pT ( adh'.) originally an adverb, became prepositional 
and governed an object. Later it was joined to roots and 
transferred its object to the root. Sk. 3T*T ( artharn 

adhigacchati ) he gets ivealth was originally like SP-T 
( adhi art hath gacchati ) goes towards etc. The prepositional 
adverb has kept its independence in Vedic language. The root 
^ {ya) means to go. Followed by the acc. it means to pray. 

^ prr^'irf (tattvaycimi brahmam vandamanah ). 

Breal has quoted interesting examples from Latin and Greek. 
The German word abtrelen-to retire is a neuter verb, becoming 
transitive taking the cl itive of the person in a sentence like 
*jemandem etwas abtreten'. Lastly we shall turn to the 
noun, especially its syntax of cases. All the Indo-European 
languages had the seven cases. In some, however, even in the 
olden times same cases were fused together as the dative and 
instrumental, the ablative and locative in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The function of the instr. and the loc. has bsen 
taken over by the dative in Greek and by the ablative in Latin. 
In Greek the instr. and abl. have totally disappeard and locative, 
dative have almost fused together. Really speaking the 
difference in the functions of these cases was not very great 
and in their very genesis lay the germ of their decay. In 
some cases, similarity of form was the root of all confusion ; 
e. g. instr. plur. of the stems in Greek, ois ( ois), was confused 
with the ending of the loc, 0 !.s -(0 {ois-{i)), in words like 
ol/cois, ol^cia'. ( oikois, oikoisi). 

Causes of fusion of cases. —The first cause is syntactic, 
as one case extends the area of its usage at the expense of 
another e. g. Gr. dative and Lat. ablative. The second is 

1 Wv, I 24,11. 

2 Hirt, Handbuch p, 306. 
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phonetic, e. g. the inst. and loc. in Greek. A third cause is 
the comparative frequency or want of it. The dual and many 
of the plurals are less needed than the singulars and are 
therefore disappearing; they have mostly disappeared in the 
western group. The dual had disappeared even in the old 
languages except in Sanskrit and plurals of many cases had 
the same form e. g. ( ramebhyah) for dative and 

ablative plural; rfiTrRTH. ( ramabhydm ) for instr. dat. and abl. 
dual., ( rdmayoh ) for gen. and loc. dual; ( rdmau ) 

nom. acc. and voc. dual. 

But there arc really many more syntactical relationships 
than could be well distinguished by the cases. The instru¬ 
mental itself shows in Greek and in other languages double 
endings, and has led scholars to believe that they represented 
originally two distinct cases. Hirt' calls it Casus Indefinitus. 
Languages like the Finnish and Turkish have a vast number 
of cases and can therefore express greater definiteness of 
relation than the Indo-German languages could do. Again 
the relations that were expressed were felt to be less definite 
than required and hence the aid of adverbs was profusely 
taken. This tendency is seen even in the oldest of the Indo- 
German languages. It grew as time went on, as it was found 
very convenient; until we see to-day languages which have 
already given over most of the cases, and have made adverbs 
or rather prepositions current coin. From synthesis they have 
passed to analysis. The English language is the best example 
of this. The one form me, with proper preposition, is made 
to serve for all cases: ‘by me, to me, for me, in or at me, of 
me.’ Even the acc. me was thought inadequate to express 
the relationship of the indirect object and the preposition to 
was prefixed to it; e. g. he gave me a book, but, he gave a 
book to me. The French language compares favourably 


1 op cit. 305 
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with the English in this respect. The rigid inflexibility of the 
cases is there less felt and a variety of relationships is 
expressed with greater ease. The German has preserved four 
cases in the article and in some declensions. But a different 
picture is presented by the modem dialects of India. They 
are not, as was naturally to be expected, getting so 
pronouncedly analytic, as the English and the French languages 
have been. They have on the contrary, invented newer 
inflections. The former, like the Japanese and Chinese, 
caught hold of the order of words or a fixed position as the 
best mode of expressing syntactical relation. Thus ‘Rama 
defeated Rava^ja’ will yield the desired sense only in this 
order. If it is reversed, it gives quite the opposite sense. In 
Marathi, for instance, ^ (Rama Ravandla 

nidrato ) could also be expressed as ^ {RavarnFa 

Rama marato) without detriment to the sense. Thus the 
Indian languages have apparently gone a different way. Here 
the tendency is not tow’ards wholesale analysis; but rather 
towards a more or less halting synthesis. Thus to the old Sk. 
cases were added prepositions, just like those in Greek and 
Latin, but they were so welded together tliat they soon were 
looked upon as new inflections. Guj. igdmama) or 

Hindi (ghvamai) is from Sk. iTiq-JT-'qTq; {grama-madhyaf) 
through igdma-niajjhd),^^^ (majjhi) or irfl 

( mdhi or mahi ), ( mahi ), qf ( mat ), qj ( ‘>aa) etc. 

To-day qf ( ma), q { mai) are looked upon as locative case- 
endings. The same is the story of qrqM ( gavata) which 
originally is qrq + ( guva + a(a ) from aiq: ( antah ), 

the adverbial post-position. But no one now thinks that it is 
an adverb—it has now become a regular inflectional ending. 
The 551 ( Id) of the dative goes back upon 55iqt ( fdgt) in 
what may be called mid—Marathi, which again is traceable to 
( Idgatmi), evidently a verbal form, seen on the Nagaon 
inscription of A. D. 1367. 5q (/3) goes back upon 55lt ( /at ), 
( /dgt) too. Cf. Maith. ^ ( lai). 
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PART II 


FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES 

In the first part of the book, we dealt with the general 
principles of our science. We looked at language from both 
aspects, the formal and the material. While dealing with the 
formal side of language, we observed how language was 
formed, how it grew, what were the laws that governed its 
growth, what were phonetic laws, what were the principles 
that apparently counteracted them and other cognate points. 
In dealing with the material and content of language, we took 
notice of the two branches of semantics or the science of 
meaning of words, and syntactics, if it may be so called, or the 
science of the mutual relations of words in a sentence. 

20. Language groups :—We shall now speak of the 
division of languages based upon the difference in morphology 
or word formation, before going to the history and description 
of the Indo Germanic languages proper. This morphological 
classification is to be distinguished from the genealogical clas¬ 
sification of languages. Here four classes are put forward:— 

(1) The agglutinative languages. The name comes 
from Latin gluten, lime, glutinare, to glue with lime. The 
forms of words are made up by suffixes and the two appear to 
be glued together to some extent. However, the stem and 
suffix always keep their individuality and are felt as individual 
parts within the word-form. If there is some phonetic change, 
while the suffix is added, it is not, as in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, a necessary condition. The suffixes could thus be 
consciously separated from the stem and may be looked upon, 
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as independent words. The one advantage of this is, that the 
singular and plural then need not have separate terminations; 
the change of the sufhx between stem and termination is 
sufficient for that purpose. 

The Turkish language is an example of agglutination and 
the instance oft quoted^ is that of ev, house:— 



Sing. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ev 

ev-ler 

Acc. 

cvi 

ev-ler-i 

Dat. 

cv-e 

cv-ler-c 

Abl. 

cv-den 

ev-ler-den 

Gen. 

ev-in 

ev-ler-in 

Loc. 

ev-de 

ev-ler-de 


The inserted syllable is either e or a, {e, g. in ler or de) 
according as the syllable of the stem is e or rt. Thus then, 
there is a kind of vowel harmony. There is a variety of case- 
relations unknown to the Indo-Germanic languages. The pro¬ 
cess of adding or removing syllables at will, adds a power to 
the agglutinative languages. Besides the example quoted 
above, we have, for instance, this other one :—el hand, ehim my 
hand, el im-de in my hand, el im-de-ki being in my hand. 
Besides the Turkish, the Hungarian & Finnish languages 
belong to this group. 

(2) The agglutinative-inflectional languages have both 
suffixes and inflection like the Indo-Germanic languages, for 
the formation of words. The difference of this class from the 
former one is that here the stems must have inflection before 
the suffixes and the similarity is the addition of the suffixes. 
The Semitic languages show vowel-change in the root. Words 
are formed in such change by varying in a particular way the 

1. PoRZEZiNSKi, Einleitung, p. 135. Giles, Manual of Comparative 
Philology, p. 41. 
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vowels attached to the consonants, partly by prefixes and 
partly by suffixes ; e. g. root sgd gives masgid. The root 
slm, gives selima, salam, islam, muslim, selim, and suleyman. 
The Tibetan language is also an example of Agglutinative 
language. 

(3) The third class is formed by languages that do not 
have complete word-forms. They are the so-called root or iso- 
lating languages. The Chinese language is an example. 
Here it is the position of the word in a sentence that deter¬ 
mines its character. Thus a word is a verb, noun, or adjec¬ 
tive, not because it has the distinguishing characteristics of 
these, but because it occupies a peculiar position in the' sen¬ 
tence. The position and the tone determine the meaning of 
the w’ord in a sentence which is a string of words. Old Chinese 
and Burmese are Isolating languages. These are called root 
languages, because what are roots in other language^, are in 
them complete and independent words. They may be 
simple or compound. Another name for these is isolating 
languages. 

(4) The inflectional languages:— e. g. the Indo- 
Germanic and the Dravidian groups. These are dis¬ 
tinguished from the others by their pronouncedly inflectional 
character. From the Turkish they are distinguished by the 
absence of the inserted syllable which serves for inflection, 
by a lesser number of cases, ( and we have seen, there is a 
tendency to lessen these still more, e. g. English, French, etc.) 
by possessing compound words which the agglutinative langu¬ 
ages do not possess, by the demarcation of the various parts of 
speech, whereas in the lowest form of the Hungarian, for 
example, there is little difference between noun and verb. 
In the latter language the ending part for the first person 
is the suffix used in the noun to express my ; hal unk^ means 

1. GILES, Manual of Comparative Philology, p. 42. 
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our fish and var-unk we sow. Cf. ur-am} my master, ur-unk 
our master. In the Turkish language the verb is mostly 
formed of a participle with personal pronouns appended to 
the 1st and 2nd person; for the 3rd person the mere participle 
is used. 

(6) DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PURELY INFLECTIONAL AND 
AGGLUTINATIVE-INFLEXIONAL LANGUAGES:— The distinguishing 
characteristics between the Indo-Germanic and the Semitic 
families, to which latter belong the Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and the languages of the Arabic family are (1) the vowel 
gradation of roots and stems in the Indo-Germanic ; (2) the 
peculiar form of the Semitic roots. These latter, with very 
few exceptions, possess three consonants. The vowel-change 
within the root is of a different character from that in the 
Indo-Germanic; e. g. the roots sjd and slm. The verb alone 
is highly inflected in the Semitic languages and consists of 
noun and adjective forms, combined with fragments of per¬ 
sonal pronouns, prefixed or affixed. 

The question, whether the Semitic arid Indo-Germanic 
languages are related to one another, is as old as 1828, when 
Klaproth raised it. Since then it has been the subject of 
many essays and monographs but no definite conclusion 
could be drawn. In the case of the isolating and merely 
agglutinative languages, such questions could not arise, as 

1. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 
p. 307. 

The famous Danish philologist, Otto jespersen gives the following 
instance from a Chinaman's description of a three-masted screw steamer 
with two funnels: " Thlee piece bamboo, two piece puff-puff, walk-along 
inside, no can see*’. There is a movement today towards flexionless 
languages, with freely combinable elements, and Dr. Chatterji has 
given a lucid explanation of this phenomenon in Modem Hindustani, 
which he styles Bazaar Hindustani. See his masterly treatise, Indo- 
Aryan and Hindi (1942). English resembles Chinese in its movement 
towards flectionless freedom. Ed. 
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they showed nothing like a kind of inflection. But the Semitic 
languages possess a kind of inflection and hence the neces¬ 
sity of the question. But in other things like phonology, 
morphology and syntax, which are the backbone of a langu¬ 
age, they show such a wide divergence, that it is not possible 
to say from them alone, that the Indo-Germanic and Semitic 
languages are interrelated- Scholars like Moller have very 
recently (1907) tried to reconstruct the parent Semitic langu¬ 
age, and they seem to compare this with the so-called parent 
Indo-Germanic language. But a comparison between such 
hypothesized languages, for which there is no historical proof 
that they ever existed, or if at all, in the particular form in 
which they are reconstructed, defeats its own end. 

There appears however to be a close resemblance and 
therefore a relationship between the Semitic and the 
Hamitic languages. These latter comprise the Egyptian 
and the Koptic (now dead) languages. Certain other 
North-African languages—the Berber language and the 
languages of Abyssinia—are believed to belong to this 
group. 

Some scholars contend that the Semitic and the 
Chinese are related with each other. This whole question 
of language-relationship is as difficult as it is vast. 
Considered in an abstract way, the question may perhaps 
be generally accepted. Although such a connection between 
the languages of the different groups, and languages within 
one group, like the Indo-Germanic and the Dravidian which 
also are highly inflectional, cannot as yet be historically 
proved, yet there is perhaps nothing unnatural if we accept 
the possibility of such a connection. Men and their language 
have a long history behind them, and if at all the Indo-German 
and the Chinaman, to take extreme cases, were once living 
together, and what is more pertinent, speaking the same or 
closely allied languages, the separation took place in such a 
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hoary past and took such divergent ways, that all traces of a 
possible companionship were totally obliterated. As a matter 
of fact, the day is not yet come when one could brush aside 
the question as settled one way or the other ; for, so much is 
yet to be done for other groups of languages, the Semitic 
itself for instance. Until all the chief languages of the world 
are studied as closely as are the Indo-Germanic languages, 
no one has the right to say that the question is closed either 
one way or the other. 

21. Some Dravidian Tables Among the greatly 
inflectional and partly yet agglutinative languages, the 
Dravidian languages—Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese 
etc.—take a high rank by their developed form, which 
compares favourably with that of the Indo-Germanic, These 
have very great affinities with the Scythian or Turanian group; 
some scholars hold that they actually belong to it. 


The two following tables clearly show their character. 


Sing. Telugu, 

I. 

Tamil. 

Malayalam. 

Kanarese. 

N. 

gurram-a tree 

matant 

mar am 

maram 

A, 

gurramunu 

1 marailc 

iiiaralfitte 

) maramam 


gurram 

\ 

mar alia 

i maranam 

D. 

gurratnunakti 

maratlirku 

maratlinnu 

j marakc 

1 marakkc 

G. 

gwramti 

] moratlinadu ] 

< maratlindre 

1 fitarda 


gttrraiuiiyokka 

f marattina J 

i marailitmdc 

] marada 

Plu. 





N. 

gurramulu 
gar rain 

1 marangal 

mara'nlal 

maragal 

A 

gurramulanu 

iiUtralanu 

1 mara'ngalei 

mara'o.ale 

maragalain 

G. 

mar a), galinadu) maramMlude 

maragala 



mara,.g(dnia 

) 




' II. 


ydn, dn, nd 

enu, e, tie 

I. 

ydti, nan 

nan 

imu, m£mu we. 

yam, ndm 

yidm,uammal, 

1 dm,dvu,ndvu 



ndngal 

i hanga\ 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

nivu, m tvu thou. 

m, nTy 

m 

tun, nT nTnti 

tmru, tru 

you. 

tnr, ntvir 

[ninrol ] 

1 turn, tuvu 



nVf.gal \ 

J 

\ 

mt, nan 

my. 

en 

en, in 

in, nan 

nt, nin 

thy. 

nin, nun, un 

nin 

nin 



THE INDO-EUROPEAN OR XRYAN 



.1 

-§ 

a 

|l 

< 


Islsii 


■ '-I 1 1 


r£'®S-| 


—Hindi, the Lingua Franca 

—Bengali 

—Bihari 

—Marathi 

—Punjabi 

—Eastern Hindi 

—Western Hindi 

—ApaUtramaa 


To face page 95, 
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22. The Indo-Germanic Family The Indo-Germanic 
family includes several groups of languages. They are (1) the 
*Aryan, which comprises the ancient Sanskrit and the Avestan 
languages, (2) the Armenian, (3) The Greek, including Ionic, 
Attic, Doric and other important dialects, (4) the Albanian, 
(5) the Italian group, consisting of Latin, Oskan, and Umbrian 
dialects, (6) the Celtic, composed of Britannic and Gaelic (Irish 
and Scottish)’ (7) the Germanic branch including Gothic; the 
Norse, (Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish), the West 
Germanic (Anglo-saxon, Frisian, Low German, Low Frankish), 
(8) Balto slavouic or Lithu-Slavonic, composed of old Prussian, 
Lithuanian, Lettic and the Russian, Bulgarian, Czech, Slova¬ 
kian etc. 

The eight groups, together with the recently discovered 
Tokharian, go to form the great family called the Indo- 
Germanic. That they are called Indo-Germanic is perhaps only 
an accident. In the early days of the science of philology, the 
Celtic group was not yet recognised as belonging to the Indo' 
Germanic family, A name had to be given to the family, 
which would include all the acknowledged languages, and it 
was found in the combination of the most easterly and the 

• Hittite, as has now been proved by German Scholars, belongs to 
the Indo-European family of Languages. The tendency to-day is to 
regard Hittite as a sister language to primitive Indo-European. Scholars 
have indicated the relationship thus:— 

Indo-Hittite 

I 

Pre-Hittite Pre-Indo European 

I I 

Hittite IndoEuropean 


Indo-Aryan or Greek Latin, etc. 

Vedic & Avestan 

(Table, from Dr, S. K. C.> 
Ed, 


See Appendix I: 
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{till then) most westerly languages belonging to that family. 
It was Indo-Germanic. But the name became inadequate on 
the discovery of -the Celtic, Some scholars proposed to call 
the family Indo-Celtic but it was not generally accepted. The 
other name Indo-European perhaps became more popular, and 
scholars, excepting Germans, used it freely. The Germans 
however stuck to the old name, perhaps out of patriotism, but 
more out of habit. Japhetic, the old Biblical name, was 
easily discarded. Indo-Aryan is an ambiguous name; it more 
usually designates the Sanskrit-Avesta group. 

The comparison of the several branches with one 
another has made the task of ascertaining, whether any given 
language is Indo-Germanic or not, very much easier than at 
first. We have to note the following four points carefully, 
before giving our opinion that a particular idiom is Indo- 
Germanic. They'are;—(1) That the roots or bases of a 
language are to a great extent the same as those which 
appear in other Indo-Germanic languages i.e. it has a similar 
phonology; (2) That the way in which nouns, verbs and other 
parts of speech are formed from these roots is essentially the 
same as in other recognised Indo-Germanic idioms; (3) That 
the morphology or the inflectional and conjugational changes 
of words, in order to express relationship within the sentence, 
are of the same nature as in other Indo-Germanic languages. 
(4) If a language shows the same pronouns and numerals, and 
some of the most common words, e.g. those of family relation¬ 
ship etc. it is sure to be Indo-Germanic; because these are the 
words that are most essential in the language and will not be 
given up in favour of others belonging to a strange idiom. Of 
these, morphological resemblances are most important'^ and 
telling. Compare the following tables^:— 

1. MEiLLET-Prm/z,, Verg. Gr. 1, 15. 

2. Otherwise Giles, Manual of Comparative Philology p. 13. 

3. Brugmann Kurze Grammatik pp. 406. and 412. 
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3 I 


^ '-S 


o 


s 

I ‘i 

"s': 

s S s.; 


va to -S 




X 


i 


'S' S' 
5 5 


Z < 


J -s 


i s 


'I 


Z < Q 



tern Tov {ton) isium 
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W ^ ^ to ^ *3^ *5^ 


to § 

o B 3 •» s 


S » e» 

a a s S 

- •« -2 -i 


^ 

^ 8 *5 o 

.2 5 -2 ^ ‘t^S 




•| g ^ -2 




: 11 S'l 

OS- ^ iso 




VvStAta {hendeka) undecim ain lif v-nu-lika 

(Lith) 
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For one some two or three stems are current, some only- 
common to some of the Indo-Germanic languages. Lat. has 
unus, Goth, ains, SI. ino, Gr. oIvy) (in a peculiar sense): Av. 
aeva, Gr. oi-(F) oe ot-(F)-os alone, Sk. {ekd) ; (olvyj) Gr. eis 
{eh) from oios, aelis, {semi) Sk. ^-^Gr. otTra^, {apaz), Lat. 
semel is the third stem. 

Compare with these, for example, the numerals of the 
Dravidian group:— 

IV. Dravidian Table of Numerals. 


Eng. 

Telugu.^ 

Tamil. Malayalam. 

Kanarese. 

one 

okati ^) 
ondu 3 

ondru 

onnu 

ondu 

two 

rendu 

irandu 

rendu 

eradu 

three 

mudu 

munru 

munna 

muru 

four 

ndlugu 

nalu, nahgu 

nal, ndhgu 

nalku 

five 

eidu 

eindu 

dhju 

eidu 

ten 

padi 

pattu 

pattu 

pattu 

hun-) 
dred) 

nuru 

niim 

ntAru 

nuru 


As another instance, the following from the Khassi 
language, an agglutinative one like the Turkish language 
would be interesting. 

(1) Pronouns. 

nga = I, ia nga = me, jong nga = my, mine ngi = we 

me ) thou ia me = thee jong me = thine phi - you 
ame I (f) pha (f) pha (f) pha 

u, ka = he u = him jong u = his maki = they 

ia ka^ = her uka = her 

(2) Numerals. 

shi or wei, ar, lai, saw, san, hinriw, hinnew, phra, 
khyndai, shi-phew - one io ten; khadwei, eleven. 

1. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 
p. 358. 

2. Maratha readers will recognise in these numerals (vakata, 

^ renda, ^ munda ) etc. of their favourite game of (iti-dandu). 

Although the Marathi has its own numerals, it borrowed these others 
along with the game, faithfully reserving them for that play only. 

3. Roberts, Khassi Grammar pp. 31 and 38. 
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23. Characteristics of the principal groups:— 
The chief characteristics of these languages or groups of 
languages might be noted here. 

1. Some of the characteristics of the Aryan group: the 

merging of the simple vowels e, 6, a, in 3? {a) e.g. (bhdrSmi) 
for Gr. <^6po) ( phdro), L^t.fero, Goth, baira, Old Irish berim, 
SI. bera ; Sk. (dvi), for Gr. ois (ois), Lat. ovis, Goth. awe]n, 
(where jbf denotes group or herd), Lith. aves, Ir. oi : Sk. 3?^ 
djati), for Gr. ayw (ago), Lat. ago. Old Ir. agat, etc.. (2) 
change of Indog. into i, Sk. (piidrah), Gr. izax^p {palir), 
Lat. pater, Goth, fadar. Old Ir. athir. (3) Change of the original 
s into s, after i, u, liquids, s and k : (tisthati), Av. 

hisiaiii, Gr. VottjP-i, {histemi) etc., (4) gen. pi. in {nam) of 
vowel stems. 

2. The Armenian language is known to us only from 
the 5th century A. D. (1) Loss of i and u in syllables except 
at the end of a word, hnoy from hinoy, Sk. (sdnah). (2) 
Change of Indo German n, m, into an and am. (3) Change of 
original mediae in tenues, iasn, Sk. (ddsa). 

3. The Greek language is known to us chiefly through 

Homer and some old inscriptions. (1) Change of r, I, into 
ap, pa, aX, Xa, {ar, ra, al, la). (2) Change of j, into dj. Skr. 
JJTJT (yugdm), Gr. ^uyov (zugon). (3) Dropping of s between 
sonants yeveos igeneos) Sk. (junasah). (4) Perfect in 

eaTYj/fa {esteka), Sk, {tasthau). (5) Aorist in Bifiv {then), 
eBcBfjv {eddlhen). 

4. The Italian languages:—known to us since 300 B. C. 
(1) Original n, m, become en, em. (2) r, I, become or, ol. 
(3) /, ]}, X, from original bh, dh, gh, ; e. g. fero, Sk. 
(bhdr'dmi). (4) z (later r) from s between vowels; ezum (now 
ero), Sk. iasat). 

5. The Germanic languages:—the oldest branch of 
which viz., the Gothic language, is known to us since the 
4th century A. D., mainly on account of the translation of 
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* the Bible by Bishop Ulfila. (1) n, m, r, I, become un, um, 
ur, ul\ e. g. H. Ger. kumfi, Sk. (gdtih)\ (where 3T (a) re¬ 
presents the sonant m. (2) The great sound-shifting, in acc¬ 
ordance with what is called Grimm's Law ; for examples see 
supra. 

6. The Balto-Slavonic group is known to us not earlier 
than the 9th century, when a translation, of the Bible was made 
in one of the dialects of the group. (1) n,r become in, ir in 
one of the important branches. (2) Simplification of double 
consonants between vowels. (3) Some peculiarities of 
inflection. 

7. The Keltic language, which once spread itself over 
the whole of western Europe and the British Isles now lives 
only in small tracts of land like Ireland, Scotland ( where it is 
making room for English) and the Isle of Man. It shows i 
for indg. e, ri, li, for r, /, etc. 

8. The Albanian language known only since the 
seventeenth century from scraps of inscriptions, has so changed 
its character by borrowings from Romance, Slavonic and 
Turkish languages, that it has almost lost its individuality. 

9. The Tokharian' language is only recently known 
to us through the Turphan expedition of German Scholars, 
during 1902-3 and 1904-5. A people of that name are known 
to us through the Greeks, who called them Toxapoi, (Tocharoi). 
They were a section of the Indo-Scythians; they are also known 

• Date : middle of the 4th century B, C. The Germanic is sometimes 
called Primitive Teutonic from which the Scandinavian or Norse and 
Anglo Frisisian or maritime Teutonic are presumed to be descended. 
A passage in Gunnlaugs Saga, ein var tunga i Englandi ok Noregi, ‘the 
same tongue in England as in Norway’ points to the affinity between 
the Scandinavian and the old English languages. Ed. 

1. The Tokharian language, was discovered in the first decade of the 
20th century. It belonged to Turkistan in Asia. Some of its words 
have a hard k \ ku-dog ; while Indo-Germanic languages of the Eastern 
group show a palatal sibilant in that place: Sk. >9^ { han ). Ed. 
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to the Mahabharata} as ( Tukharah ) and are mentioned 
together with ( Kha'^h ). What is more important is that 
their language shows affinities with the centum group ; e. g. 
kandh = Lat. centum hundred; sak for dek = Lat. decern ten. 

24. Inter-relations amongst the groups These 
eight groups, besides having a general affinity with one 
another, show a near relationship with one or several amongst 
themselves. First and foremost is the broad distinction that 
divides all the groups into two broader ones. This is based 
upon a sound-law that is the most celebrated of all such laws 
for its broadness. It is that certain throat-sounds, called by 
scholars the palatals in the original Indo-Germanic language, 
were changed into sibilants in several of the groups, while they 
retained their explosive character in the remaining groups. 
This could be easily seen from the word for 100 in the 

various groups. In Sk. isatdm), in Avesta satem, in 

Lith. szimtas] but in Lat. centum, (pronounce kenium), 

Gr. '^aTov (hekaton), in Celt, cet, (from kent), in Germ. 
hund. (Goth, from Indo-Germanic. kent, by the first sound- 
shifting) in Tokh. ; or the word for 8 in the different 

languages; Sk. (astau), Lit. asztun, Lat. octo, Gr. 6/fXW, 
(okto), Old Ir. ochtu, Goth, ahtau • or such a word as Sk. 

i'srutdh), Old SI. slovo (word), Gr. hXoxos, {klutds) 
Lat. inclutus, Old Ir. cloth, Goth, hliuma \ O.E. hlud ; or Sk- 
{ahra). Arm. aseln (needle), Lith. asztrus, Gr. aVpos, 

{akros), Lat. ains, Old. H. Germ, ahiv, or the word for ten, 
Sk. iddsa), Arm. tasn, Gr. 5e^a, (deka), Lat. decern. Old Ir. 
deck ; or Sk. {svan)„ Lith. sunis, Gr. acovos ijkunas), Lat. 
canis ; compare also the word for twenty, Sk. [vimdli), 
Gr. elVoot, {eikosi), Lat. viginti, Tokh. uiki \ or Sk. (vis) 
Av. vis, Gr. (F)-o?/cos, (F)-olkos) Lat. vlcus. 

Thus we see that the Indo-Aryan, the Armenian, 
Albanian and the Litho-slavonic languages show a sibilant, 
1. Grierson, the Pahan language, Ind. Ant. 13.146 
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where the Greek, Latin, Germanic, Celtic languages have a 
palatal sound (what is in Indian grammar called a guttural). 
To these must be added the recently discovered Tokharian 
language. These groups are called the satem group and the 
centum group respectively'; the Avesta on the one hand and the 
Latin on the other are regarded as representatives of the two 
groups. In the treatment of the labiovelar also the two just 
named groups of languages differ. In the place of the labio- 
velars, the so-called mtem languages substitute simple gutturals: 
e. g. TuoOsv ( pdthen ) ( tc for qu according to a special Gr. 
phonetic law). Lat. quo, quis, Goth, hwas (Eng. what for hwai), 
but Sk. for ^ (ka) (cit) (ca for ka) according to the Sk. 

Palatal law). Alb. ke when, Lith. kas‘, Gr. eirojjiai,, {epomai) 
Lat. sequor, Old Ir. sechen, but Sk. ( sacate ), Lith. seku. 
One would almost be tempted to translate the distinction to the 
geographical sphere and say, that the Eastern group shows a 
s or $, k OT c where the Western group shows a.k or kwa ; but 
the newly discovered Tokharian language, which, although 
found in the East, belongs phonetically to the Western group, 
comes in our way. 100 in that language is expressed by the 
word kandh. Another grouping, not so evenly distributed, is 
caused by the falling together of the simple vowels e, o, a into 
a in the Indo-Aryan group, which therefore is to be distinguish¬ 
ed from the remaining Indo Germanic languages. 

But the law or laws on which the distinction is based are 
at any rate broader. We cannot, for instance, put forward a 
different grouping, say like Sanskrit, Avesta, Gothic on the 
one side and the Armenian, Albanian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Lithuanian and Slavonic on the other, simply because the 
treatment of the old Indo-Germanic o is common to the three 
first named languages; e. g. Sk. gfrvr; (jdmbhah), Gr. 7 oii<^os, 
(jdmphos), O. H. Ger. chamb ; Sk. (faf). Gr. to, {to) , Lat. istud, 
Goth, ^ata ;Sk. (bhdranti), Gr. (Doric) «^€povTi (ph^ronti) 
Lat ferunt, Goth, bairand^ because it is not possible to say. 
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for instance, to which group the Slavonic language should 
belong, which shows zab for Sk ijdmbha), berant, for Sk. 

(bharanti ) but again, fo for Sk. (tat) ; and it would 
land us into unnecessary difficulties, as a chance coincidence 
of a simple sound in a few Indo-Germanic languages only, 
but not in others, will necessitate redistribution into different 
groups. For the same reasons we cannot recognise a 
Germanic-Armenian group, simply because in both of them the 
treatment of the tenuis is similar; e. g. Sk. ( ddka ), Latin 
decern, Gr. 8eVa, {d4kd) but Germ, taihun. Arm. tasn\ Sk. ^ 

( veda ), Gk. otSa (oida), Lat. video. Old SI. vede, but Germ. 
tuait. Arm. gitem. Hirt actually makes a distinction between 
West Indo-German and East Indo-German.’ 

Except when we know for certain from other sources that 
the languages, which show certain marked resemblances with 
one another as against others, were in some remote period 
neighbouring languages, or at least that there was a free and 
close intercourse between them, we can only call these resemb¬ 
lances accidental ones. The assimilation of conjuncts in various 
modem languages, e. g. Prakrit kk for kt in {mukka) for 
g'?R {mukta), Italian cotlo for Lat. coctus is to be explained in 
this way. Such resemblances are due to a general tendency 
observable in all modern languages owing their origin to the 
old Indo'Germanic languages. It is sufficient therefore to have 
recognised certain groups based upon broad principles of 
phonology. 

25. INDO-BALTO-SLAVONIC AND GRAECO-ITALO-CELTIC 
GROUPS :—The close affinity of the Sanskrit & Avestan i. e. the 
Aryan group with the Lithu-Slavonic or Balto-Slavonic group^ 
is incontestably proved and recognised by all scholars. But 
there has always been an attempt on the part of certain schol¬ 
ars to set up othergroups, e. g. the Graeco-Italian or the Italo- 

1. Hirt, Handbuch der Criechischen Laut-und Fortnenlehre p. 22. 
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Celtic group. Now it is true that these resemblances cannot be 
called accidental or due to a general tendency. The resem¬ 
blances observable in such closely associated languages as the 
Creek and the Italian, or the Italian and the Celtic, or the Celtic 
and the Germanic, connot indeed be so explained away. We can 
believe that the Greeks and the Italians had independently adopted 
•certain new changes before they separated and descended from 
the Danube plains into Greece and Italy respectively. Just the 
same is the case with the Italians & Celtic people who dwelt 
amongst the Alps before separating west-and southwards. 
Certain peculiarities belong only to the Greek and Italian lang¬ 
uages: e. g. (1) the change into hard aspirates of the middle 
aspirates of the old Indo Germanic language. Sk. ^^)i\^J,ndbhas), 
Gr. ve</»os (wep/ios); {bhr'atd), Gr. {phrator),!,?^. 

fratef', Sk. term, {this), Gr. </)iv (phin), Lat. bus ; (2) the 
formation of gen plu. of 3 stems by adding asom in the manner 
of pronouns; Gr. (theadn) (from ^eaocov, iheason), 

Lat. mensarum {r for intervocalic s); (3) treatment of o stems 
as feminines ; Gr. {^phegos), Lat. haec fagus. On the 

other hand, certain changes are common to Greek, Italian and 
Celtic, showing that these were once close neighbours, and, 
after adopting certain common changes, separated, the Italo- 
Celts towards the South-West and the Greeks towards the 
South-East. The former, after living together for some time 
in the Alps, again separated, the Italians to the South, and the 
Celts to the West-North-West. Besides belonging to the great 
centum group, these three languages show other common 
peculiarities e. g. (1) they represent the original long liquids 
and sonant nasals by rS, /3, ma, na. Sk. {stirna), Gr- 
sTpWTos {strotds), Lat. stratus-, Sk. {purva), Gr. Doric npav 
iprdn), TrpaTos {pratos); Sk. {pTirnd), Celtic i. e. Old Ir- 
ian-, or Sk. Lat. tana, (forvlana);Sk. idamyati) 

Gr. SjiYjxos (f/wtf/ds) (TjfromS, e. g. VBO-^ixaxos (ned-dmatos), 
Lat. mdteres, gndtus Gallic ciniu-gnatus-, Sk. (att) water 
fowl, Gr. uT]aaa (uSssa) {y| for d); Sk. idhvdnta), Gr. 
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^vTQTos {thnUos) for F5v3xos iihfnatos]. They all drop the 
ancient intervocalic j. Examples are rare and disputed. Hirt' 
quotes Gr. XaoKJi [chdsko), Lat. hiare, and tuxuu) {piuo) from 
TC'.uio) {piuio). 

a. Individual isolated resemblances do not warrant 
closer grouping: —If individual resemblances here and there 
could enable one to establish closer affinity between two 
languages, the treatment of the sonant nasal, for instance, in 
the Greek and the Aryan languages ought to suggest that 
these two perhaps were more closely associated than others. 
€. g. Sk. 51 ^ ( sdtam ), Gr. eVaxov ( hekaion) {a for sonant 
nasal in both), but Lat. centum ; Sk. ( gamyate), Gr. 

{baino) (for bamio), but Lat. venio-, Sk. ^ [ddsd), Gr. 
5eVa {d4ka), but Lat. decent', Sk. ( matdm matih):, 

Gr. \i(xzQS {mates) in auxo;Laxos {autd-matos) but Lat. 
mentis', Sk. {tiaman), Gr. ovop.a {onomd), Lat. 

nomen. Nor should the resemblance in the infinitive forma¬ 
tion between the Greek and the Aryan group be taken as a 
conclusive proof of their close association: Gr, iSiievai 
{idmenai)-, Sk. {vidmane)', in Sk. this infinitive is 

rare: Gr. SoGvai {donai), for SoFevai {dufenai), Sk. 
iddvdne)', Gr. xiGeoOat {iithesthai), Sk. {pibddhyai) 
etc. The Latin too shows some of these forms ; and the coin¬ 
cidence between the two languages is rather to be explained 
in this way, that the old Indo-Germanic language had a variety 
of these forms and only the Greek and the Aryan branches 
agreed in retaining some peculiar ones. The relation of the 
Greek with the Avesta; would perhaps have to be recognised 
as closer, if the simple fact, that both represent an initial 
sibilant by the aspirate is taken into consideration: Sk. gn 
{saptd), Av. hapta, Gr. eicxa {hepta)', Sk. (stha- 

iisthdti ), Av. histati, Gr. laxY]}JL(, ( histemi ); Sk. ( sukara ) 


I Airt Op, cit, p. 191. 
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Gr. US, (us) Lat. sus; Sk. (sdcate) Gr. iTCOjiat. (hipomai). 
But this is impossible, because of such history of the wander¬ 
ings of the various Indo-German stems as can now possibly be 
reconstructed. 

h. The Tokharian, a centum language-. —It is but right 
that some reference should be made to a newly discovered 
language, viz. the Tokharian. It was discovered among the 
mass of Buddhistic plays—rather fragments of them—as a 
result of the German Turfan expedition in Eastern Turka- 
stan (1902-3 and 1904-5). From these, scholars have been 
able to gather some knowledge about the languages; it appears 
to be a centum language; e. g. okadh = 8, okduk = 80‘, wiki - 
20, and kandh = 100. Words like por, Gr. uup, ( pur ) O.. H G. 
fiur, Eng. fire, laks, a kind of fish, O. H. G. laks, also show 
that it is a language similar to the Western group. 

The speakers of this language were known to the 
Ancient Greeks, who called them ‘Toxapoi ( Tocharoi Y a race 
recognised as part of the Indo-Scythians. They founded their 
power upon the ruins of the Graeco-Bactrian Empire about the 
2nd century before Christ. 

Besides these—now nine-principal languages or groups 
of languages there are others less known, now totally 
extinct. There is the language of the Phrygians who, to¬ 
gether with the Armenians, migrated from the north of 
Greece into Asia Minor ; that of the Venetors and so forth. It 
is not at all paying to devote more than passing attention to 
these, for their remains are so scanty and unreliable that 
nothing more could be said about them. It is enough to 
know that they were Indo-German idioms. 

26. The course of migration of the speakers of 
DIFFERENT GROUPS:— It is these affinities of certain groups, 
that have enabled us to guess the general course of the migra¬ 
tion of the Indo-Germanic people. The migration of the big- 
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gest of them i. e. the Germanic group has gradually taken 
place in historicial times. We know, for instance, how the 
Angles and Saxons migrated from their home in the heart of 
Germany to Great Britain. When they appeared in England, 
the country belonged to the Piets and Scots. The same was 
the case of the habitation of Iceland to the north of Great 
Britain. The Danes, the Swedish and the Norwegians also 
migrated from their home in middle Germany. History has 
told us part of this only ; but comparative study of languages 
keeps no secrets. It tells us that all these were once one 
people and spoke one common language ; and linguistic science, 
aided and supplemented by early history where possible, has 
shed astonishing light over these questions. 

Coming nearer home, we find the Indian Aryans entering 
India through the Khyber pass and fighting their way across 
the country of the seven rivers. The earliest historical and 
semi-historical document tells us that in those days, i. e. 
some three thousand years before the Christian Era, they had 
not quite settled themselves as yet along the banks of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. Their immigration into trans-Vindhyan 
India is a matter of still later date and is sung by the 
people amongst their oldest legends. Comparison between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta takes us still further back, 
and points to a hoary past, when the speakers of these two 
languages were living together in the region between 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral or north of Persia and 
Afghanistan. That this place too was not their original 
home, but that they, together with the speakers of the Balto- 
Slavonic languages, must have had a common home some¬ 
where in North mid-Russia is made clear by the resemblances 
between the Indo-Aryan and the Balto-Salovonic languages, 
two sub-groups of the great satem group. 

The spread of the Latin idioms or Romance languages is 
an event of still later date. We know how the language 
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of the conquering Romans accompanied them wherever 
they conquered and succeeded in ousting less finished idioms. 
The history of the dispossession of the Celtic, however tragic 
it must have been, is a very interesting study from the 
linguistic point of view. But the language that travelled 
from Rome into Portugal, Spain, France, and Roumania was 
itself a newcomer in Rome. It had got in there, after its 
speakers and the speakers of the Celtic language had parted 
from the mid Alpine region. And this too was not their 
original home. 

They and the speakers of the Greek dialects possessed 
linguistic affinities, which point to a very close contact. Such 
was possible to both only on the plains of the South-Danube. 
From here the Greeks descended through Macedonia into 
the several isles of Greece, and their epic bears full testi¬ 
mony to this fact. One branch shot eastwards and settled 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 

The Celtic wanderings, too, are as interesting as the 
others. After occupying the greater portion of France, they 
shot across the Channel into part of England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. The Celts in France abandoned their lan¬ 
guage just as the Parsis in India abandoned theirs. But the 
Irish still speak their old language with much feeling. 

We have roughly followed the course of the wanderings 
of the several branches of the Indo-German family. After 
tracing these, we ask ourselves whether this is all. It cannot 
of course be all. The Germans on the course of the upper 
Danube, the Italians and Greeks on the lower Danube, and 
the Indo-Aryans and Balto-Slavs in mid-Russia, must have 
migrated from a common home, if the similarity of the idioms 
they speak has got any value. Where could it have been ? 

27. The original home of all -.—There have been 
several attempts to answer this question, and there will be 
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many more without perhaps settling the question once for alL 
For, the means to arrive at a solution are wanting, and what 
one can do in their absence is mere guess work. So many 
points in the history of those languages must have been 
irrecoverably lost, that what has remained to us is perhaps- 
only a fragment. The same is the difficulty in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the original language. No one knows how many 
idioms are lost without any trace, whose discovery might 
have revolutionized our linguistic ideas, as the discovery to 
Europe of the Sanskrit language actually did during the first 
half of the 19th century. No one also knows how many 
languages will be discovered like the Tokharian. 

Still the question of the original home can be negatively 
answered. It could not have been France, it could not have 
been India, nor Iran, nor Central Asia. A long stretch of land 
between the North Sea and the Sea of Aral comes into con¬ 
sideration in this respect. But it is likely that there was still 
a smaller home. Some claim that it was in the Arctic regions 
in the extreme north of Russia or Russian Siberia. Others 
believe that it must have been in Scandinavia, which theory 
Lokamanya Tilak' has controverted, and which is impossible 
from our tracing of the migration of the Germanic branch of 
the Indo-Germanic group. So far at any rate is clear, that 
the original home must have been somewhere to the North¬ 
east of Hungary and to the North of the Black and Caspian 
Seas. Further than this we are not justified in saying in the 
present state of our knowledge. Keith^ has most recently 
dealt with the whole question at length. 

28. Civilization as disclosed by comparison of 
languages: —Just as from the comparison of several langu¬ 
ages, we are able to trace one common language called the 

1. Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 418 

2. Article on the Indc-Europeans in the Bhandarkar Memorial 
Volume. 
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Indo-Germanic language, their common parent, in the same 
way we can conclude that that language must have been 
spoken by one people whom we are pleased to call primitive 
Indo-Germanic people, and thus we can form an idea of the 
culture of that people. Comparative Philology is the first 
means to that end, because that science determines the stock 
of words that belonged to that language, and thus makes 
it possible to know what ideas had even then found expression. 

When we perceive that our word igaya), Sk. JTt (gd), 
corresponds exactly to the words Gr. ^oos (boas), Lat. bos, 
Irish bo, old Slav, govedo, or our word [pifa) to the Gr. 
Ttatfj'p {patSr), Lat. pater, Goth.fadar, Irish, athir, or our Mar. 

Sk. gnu iyugam), with Gr. ^oyov {zugon), Latin 
old Slav igo, we are justified in drawing a conclusion that the 
objects, ideas and customs represented by these and such 
other words were already primitive Indo-Germanic. We are 
here not mere linguists but naturalists, antiquarians, and 
sociologists in one. 

The aid of archaeology: —But it is not always that all 
Indo-Germanic languages possess the same word. Sometimes 
only two or three of them have a word for an idea common 
amongst themselves. Here archaeology helps us. We shall 
look into the periods it puts forward, and see whether the 
characteristics of each discovered by that science, agree with 
the results of our science. 

{a) Characteristics of the Stone age :—People lived in 
houses in raised stockades of wood, which constituted the 
chief material; the weapons were of stone. The culture 
represented by this is the same as our linguistic historical 
studies would have us believe. This is subdivided into palaeo- 
lythic and neolythic. 

(ft) Metal age: —Copper, they say, was the first metal to 
be discovered. Sk. \adys), Lat. aes, Goth, aiz erz, Ger. 
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cehern. This was melted and poured into certain weapons 
(1) Sk.q^ (parasu), Greek TceXs/i^os (pelekus), (2) Sk. (asi), 
Lat. ensis. (3) Sk. arncr (5^3). O. H. G. ala, Germ. apla. 

The original Indo-German period could therefore be 
characterized as stone-copper period. 

Moreover, the existence of many important items e. g. 
the domestic animals, the arts of sowing, spinning, weaving 
etc. is conclusively proved—by comparing the several Indo- 
Germanic languages—during the primitive period of the 
Indo-Germanic language. Such other animals, things and 
objects, as for instance, the ass, mule, cat or rye, hemp etc. 
which are not proved to have existed in this period are also 
absent from the oldest phase of the Indo-Germanic language. 

The history of iron is very interesting. The Teutonic 
languages borrowed it from the Celtic: Germ, eisen Goth. 
eisarn, Kelt, iarn, while yet the intervocalic s was present 
in the Keltic isarno. Very likely, together with the name 
for iron, the Germans borrowed the name of the spear from 
Celts; O. H. G. ger, Celt, gaiso, Irish gai. Ultimately, the 
Germans carried the word to the Romans, Lat, gaesum, and 
to the Greeks, Gr. va'.oos ( gaisds ). Archaeology, in perfect 
accord with this, has proved that the oldest iron-fields in 
Bornholm or Hallstatt, were of pre-Roman days and to a 
great'cxtent, point to a Celtic possession. 

Archaeology and linguistics therefore must go hand* in 
hand and aid each other in these things. But the province of 
archaeology is necessarily limited, as its sole basis is the 
things that are preserved; food and drink, on the other hand, 
or how milk-preparations were made, or how the agricultural 
instruments were prepared,—on these points archaeology is 
necessarily silent. And, what is most important, archaeology 
has not told, and can never tell us, any thing definitely about 
the primitive family, the state, law and religion, in short, 
about all that we understand by mental culture. 

P.8 
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In these cases comparative linguistic study is the only 
guide. If, for instance, we find a particular institution say 
marriage or church, or particular facts and realities e. g. an 
immoral act like theft, described and severely punished, in all 
the Indo-Germanic languages, we conclude that it must have 
been so with all those peoples in pre-historic times. 

Compare for instance Sk. i^4«rr ( vidhdva), Lat. vidua^ 
Goth, widuwo, Germ, witwe, English widow; there is, however, 
no corresponding word for widower. The very word widower 
is based upon the old word widow and was not independently 
used ; e. g. Sk. ( vidhura ) is an adj. and means bereaved. 
We see, therefore, what is meant by this: the institution of 
widowhood must have been pre-historic; and in such a way, 
that widows were either not allowed to remarry, or great 
obstacles were placed in the way of their marriage, but none 
in the case of men. 

Take Sk. ( dvih), Gr. (ocs). Lat. ovis. 0. H. G. 
Engl. ewe. It shows that this domestic animal was already 
known in old IndoGermanic times. Goth, hlifan, Lat. 
cleptor, Gr. /^XeTrxu) {klipto), show that theft also was a 
time-honoured institution! These and other identities clearly 
tell us that the institutions and facts, thus expressed by a 
common term, in all these Indo-Germanic languages, must 
have belonged to a period before their separation. 

We shall now try to paint a picture of the culture of the 
people, and following Schrader, who is the best authority on 
the subject, deal with the following points: (i) Domestic and 
communal life, (ii) Habitation, (iii) Drink, (iv) Industry 
and commerce, (v) Divisions of time, (vi) Family. (vii> 
Tribes and nations, (viii) Blood revenge, (ix) Religion. 

1. Domestic and communal life. The first important 
fact is that the names of domestic animals, excepting the ass, 
mule and cat, are found in the European as well as the 
Asiatic Indo-Germanic languages. 
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Sk. (uksdn), Goth, auhsa, Ger. ochse; Av. staora> 
big cattle, Goth, stiur Ger. stier, Sk. rrf {go), Gr. poos {bous), 
Lat. los, Ger. kuh\ Sk. {sukara), Gr. ous {sus) Lat. sus, 
Ger. sau and schwem-, for 3 t1%: {dvih) see above. Sk. idha), 
Gr. iQTtTTOS {hippos), Lat. equus-, Sk. {svd), Gr. k\>m {kuon), 
Lat. canis, Ger. hund. Then the word for cattle in general 
is Sk. 'fu {pdsu),L 2 X pecus, Goth, fathu! Ger vieh, Eng. fee. 
These also show the acquaintance of the pre historic Indo- 
germans with cattle-breeding, qg {pd'su), was to them also 
wealth. In Veda {gavesana), (gdvisthi ), means 

search for wealth, also battles for its possession. In Lat. 
pecunia means money; this is taken over into the English 
language in the form pecuniary. 

In hoary days the dowry was paid in cows ; Daksinft 
was paid to Brahmins in cows. Even as late as in the 
Upanisads^ we find the old custom preserved, when 
{Janaka) wanting to settle a dispute says : 

IRI JTT ( brahmaiid bhagavanto yo vo bra- 

hmisthah sa efd ga udajatam) ‘whoever among you, ye 
revered Brahmins, knows {brahman) best might carry 
away these cows’. 

The main subsistence was also on cattle and their 
proudce. The Vedic word {gdvasiram), food mixed 

with some form of milk, qsq {gdvya) and the name given to 
the north Europeans of old, Gr. yaXoAfXOt-po^oGvres {galaktot- 
rothounies) ‘those who subsist on milk,’ also point to the 
same thing. Cattle-flesh prepared in a certain way is called in 
Sk {mdmsd\ Goth, mimz] Sk. fRq {majjd), Av. mazga, 
O. H. G. marg. Food is cooked and boiled; Sk. {pac), Gr. 
Tireoow ( pesso, ) Lat. coquo, Ger. backen, Eng. bake. Germ. 
mark was also used as food. A common word for milk is, 
found only in the wesiem Indo-German languages; Gr. 


1. Br hadaranyaka Upanisad 111 J-2 
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yx'XcL {gdla) milk and a^iXeYo) {amelgd), Lat. tnulgeo and Ger. 
melken. But for milk preparations we have Indo-German 
words; Sk. Lat. serum, Gr. opos (dros) ; Sk. 

0j'ya), Lat. unguen, Ger. anke‘, Sk. #f: (sdrpih), Gr. eX4>os 
(elphos-helphos) (butter), Ger. salbe. 

Cattle served them for dress also. The Germans are 
described by Caesar as clad in hides. The Greek word for 
them p’TiVo<^op8'JS {r'enophorcs) ‘wearing sheep skin'is con¬ 
nected with Sk. (tiraiia), Gr. apy^v (dren,), a lamb. 
They knew the use of wool; Sk. (urna), Lat. vellus, 
Goth, wulla, Ger. wolle, and also how to weave it; e, g, Gr. 
u0a(va), (hdphaino ), O. H. G. tueben, seen in the Sk. word 
(^ )-s[TH (lirna )-( vdbha ). 

But besides cattle-rearing, they also carried on agri¬ 
culture, which perhaps was new to them ; Gr. apou) (drd), 
Lat. arare. It is significant to note that the Aryan branch has 
not much in common with the European branch in this respect, 
i. e. in so far as words for seed, instruments etc. go. Sk, ^ 
(djra ), Lat. ager, Ger. acker, Eng. acre, although phoneti¬ 
cally identical differ slightly in meaning. The names of 
different kinds of corn and trees e. g. Sk. ( bhurja ) Ger. 
birke, Eng. birch, are also not common to the two groups. 
We may assume therefore that agriculture was taken up later 
by the Eastern than by the Western branch. 

Hunting appears to be a common pastime, known to 
the pre-historic peoples living together. Some wild beasts 
then known are Sk. {vr'kah), Gr. Xoaos [lukos), Ger. wolf ', 
Sk. {rksa), Gr. dp/fxos {drktos) ; Sk. 3^ {udrd), Gr. o8pos 
( hudros ), Ger. otter, and other game is Sk. ( sasd ). Ger. 
hase ; Sk. (fsya), Ger. alces. For oriental wild beasts 
there is no common word. 

II. Habitation. The idea of a country looked upon as 
motherland, is a much later one, and this is but natural in the 
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case of a people that is yet in a migratory state. The idea 
of a clan, Gr. yivos {ginos), 5R (jana), tribe, people, 

( vis ), or Gr. qihqs ( oikos), was more primitive and therefore 
more predominant. We have {yadvam janam), 

and qraipft ( paUcajant vis ) in the Rgveda: thus also we 
have the Bharatas first, and then their country VfRcT ( Bharata ) 
or vrnRnt ( Bharatavarsa). 

The idea of village, town; city, etc., developed later. 
The word*^: ( pTih), Gr. uoXts ipolis), originally meant only 
a burgy a castle ; e. g. tj': (ayast puh), a citadel of copper, 
what among the Greeks is known as a/rpoTioXis, (akrupolis), 
fort Lith, pilis, Let pilsseta. 

The same is expressed by the old Celtic dunum, ( found 
in names like Novis-dunum) which is also found in English 
town, Ger. zaun, which word means hedge. To these corres¬ 
ponds in meaning the old Slavonic gores, a city e. g. Ivan- 
gorod, Novgorod, the Ger. garten, English garden, from the 
same word, originally meaning a plot of ground with a hedge 
surrounding it. The village then must have first consisted of 
a number of such plots or castles within one definite area. 
Such a village is called in Goth, weihs, Lat. vicus, Sk, 

( vis ), Av. vis. 

The people lived in houses with doors and posts. Sk. ^ 
{ ddmajf Gr. '^6[i.os (ddmos), Lat. domus ; Sk. (dvar), 
Gr. $opa {thura), Lat. fores, Goth, daur, Ger. fur. Eng door ; 
Sk. ( sthuna), Gr. sttjXtq {stele), 0. H. G. stollo, Ger. 
stollen ; Gr. oxhos, xhos ( stegos, tegos), O. H. G. dah, Ger. 
dach, Eng. thatch. This gives an idea of roofed houses, 
supported by pillars. They had open fire, and cooked in 
earthen or iron utensils. Sk. {earn). Old Ir. core, old Nors. 
hverr ; Sk. ( ukha), kettle, Lat. auxilla, Ger. ofen. 

1 Rr. VIII 6, 48. 

2 Ri;. VIII 63. 7. 

3 /?r. VII15, 14. 
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III Drink :—Much need not be said regarding this. Sk. 

(mddhu), Av. madu, Gr. jieOo, (melhu), O. H. G. meiu, Eng* 
( mead ) was the common drink. It must have been sweet, 
as the word modified denoted sweet; Gr. pieXi. (meli), Lat. 
met, Goth, milop. Sk. Hrir {soma), Av. haoma, stands by itself. 
It has not been possible to identify the plant or the stuff that 
was brewed and drunk with so much relish. 

rV Trade and Industry. —That even in prehistoric 
times of which we are speaking, there must have been some 
commerce between village and village or town and town, is 
clearly shown by antiquarian research. The science of language 
also points to the same fact. Commerce must have consisted 
chiefly in barter\ and been carried on by strangers who were 
often hated; e. g. the ipani) in the Rv. who are called 
usurers, ungodly and the like. The word is generally related 
to Gr. 'Tcepvrjp-i {pcrnemi). 

Sk. (knnami), Gr. 7cpfap.ai {priamai) to sell; for the 

price paid we have Sk. {vasnd),Gv. Ovos (unos), Lat. venum, 
This price was measured in cows, if no barter was possible. 
'Ihe German word kaufen, Old Ger. koufan, meant both to 
buy and sell. 

Sk. {rnimami), Gr. p,e5'.}iVos- {medimnos), Lat. 

niodius, seen in Eng. commodity, Ger. messen are common 
words showing that the people could measure things. Words 
like {vitasti), Gr. wXeVY) {dUne), Ger fuss, show that 

parts of the body were used as measure. Metals were known 
from the earliest times, but whether they were used in trade 
is a question. Sk. iloha), Av. tod, Lat. raudus. For 
copper and (paras/i). Or. TceXe/cos (pelekus), see above. 
The Indo-Germans knew many arts and bartered away or sold 
the products. Besides weaving, they also knew sewing; Sk. 

Lat. suo, Goth, siujan; they made bow-string; Sk. 

1 Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 257. 

2 Rv. VIII. 66,10. Especially Macdonell and Keith Vedic Index 
1.47. 
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(jya), 01 OS {bids)', could file arrows, Sk. 55 (tsu), Gr. 16 s {ids). 
They understood either to make out of stone or copper 
such instruments as Sk. gt {ksurd), Gr. ^opov. {khurdn), 
Sk. {asi), Lat. ensis, sword; Gr, a^ivY), {dkhine), 

Lat. ascia Goth, aquizi, axe and to prepare mud for making 
pots: Sk. ( dih ), Lat. figulus the potter, Goth, deigan ; and 
to make out of it Sk. ^ ( earn ), Old Ir. core, old Nors. hverr, 
a pot and {ukha), Lat. auxilla, Ger. o/gw, stove. It is 
perhaps too much to conclude from this that the industries 
developed separately and that there were smiths and gold¬ 
smiths, potters and other artisans. Yet is Sk. cT^( Gr. 

TeVxov (tekton ), carpenter, a very old artisan of the Indo. 
Germans. For common numerals see above. 

V Divisions of time: —The year was the longest unit; 
but it seems to have originally been named after the season. 
The first name it received was after winter, Sk. {hemantd), 

{hima) Gr. {khetmdn), Lat. hiems, winter. The 

Latin words bimus, trimus meaning two and three years old, 
come from hiems-, the same is the case with Gr. Xi,p.apcis 
ikhimaros), a goat, which originally meant an yearling. Even 
the Indian Aryans spoke^ of 51 ^ {sdtam) f|j 7 T: {himah), hundred 
winters, i. e. hundred years; although in other places, they 
preferred to name the year after autumn e. ^ STT 
\satarn no rdsva sdradah )®. The old name for summer, which 
tie Indian Aryans called {varsa) in conformity with the 
cimatic conditions of the land they entered, is still to be seen 
in the word : {samdh) which originally meant half year 
ant then a year. Sk. {sama), Av. ham, Arm. amarn, Ir. 
san,^ O. H. G. sumar, Eng. summer. It is remarkable that 
Sk. {vasanta,) Gr. eap {iar), Lat. ver spring, was never 
raise\ to that dignity. But a common independent word for 
t he ya r was already there; Sk. {vatsara,) Gr. Fexos 
33, 2; V. 54, 15. 

2. y..II. 27. 10. 
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{Fiio^, AJb. viet, Sk. (paruO {«/) from {vat) in 

(vaisara), Gr. Tceapusi; (pesrusi) last year. 

The month was already known to be the next smaller 
division, as the day and night was the smallest. Sk. (w5s) 
also ( candramas ), Gr. jJLrfv ( mm) ijly)vyi ( m^ne) 

moon), Lat. mensis, Goth mena, Ger. monat, Eng. month, and 
moon. The names of months were evolved separately and 
later by each people, or rather by the two groups of people. 
There is also no common word for week. Words for day and 
flight are common ; Sk. ^ {dagha), in [nidagha), Ger. 

tag, Eng. day) Sk. ;r^ (naktam), Gr. vu^ {nukh), and Ger. 
nacht, Eng. night. 

For divisions of the day, there were expressions of a 
rather primitive kind. e.g. ( samgavd) midday, lit. the 
time when cows came together; or Gr. ^oo-Xoxov-Se {bou- 
luton-de), the time when cows are let loose; or Irish im-bua- 
rach, morning i. e. the time the cows are bound.* The names 
of days, however, show a reciprocation which is not at all 
found in names of months. 

V/ The Family:—AW the branches of the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages show the family relationships and names 
indicating them in the same developed state. Besides words 
for father, mother, brother, sister, and grandson, which we 
saw were common to all branches, there are a few othen 
worthy of note. 

Sk. ( piir,vya ), Gr. Traxpws ( patros ), Lat, patrut^r 

Ger. vetter (orig. unc)i) 

M ’Eg’TT ( sntisa) „ viqos ( ncos ), Lat. nu^s* 

Ger. schnur, O.H.G. ^ur 

t, devdr) „ 8aiQp {daer), Lat. levi, 

O. H. G. zeihhurl 

» {yatarah) „ iivaxspts {dindteres) Lat. jat^ices 

• The most auspicious point of time in India is still the 55^ 

( gorcQa muhUrta ). Ed. 
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Amongst the pre-historic Indo-Germans, marriage appears 
to have taken place in two ways: either by buying,-a form 
preserved and mentioned in the Manusmrti^’, or by carrying 
away the girl by force, also mentioned in ancient Law¬ 
books.* qrf&liTf'fr ( panigrahana ) or taking of the hand appears 
to have been the central part of the marriage. The bride 
was carried away from her father’s house; she is called Sk. 

( vadhuh), Av. vadu; Old Rus. woditi which means carry¬ 
ing away of a bride. Cf. also Sk ^^5 ( vahatit ) marriage, Av. 
vaz. 


Man and wife filled a very important position in the old 
family system. The man is the master of the house e. g. Sk. 

ipdtth), Gr. noais (posts), Goth./a])s, contained in brujyfajjs 
bride-groom; Sk. (ddmpaii), Gr. 56 S- 7 uoiY]s(^fes-^ofes),for 
SefJis 7C0TY]s (dems-pdles). The wife correspondingly is called 
Sk. (pdtntj, Gr. Ttoxvia (pdtnia). Their chief aim was by 
progeny to continue the race, and make for bliss in the other 
world. Such being the importance attached to progeny, we 
find prevalent in ancient India, as in Greece, Italy, Germany 
and Scandinavia, the practice of what is called [niyogd]} 
It is needless to go deeper into details of this subject, and to 
indicate the position in the family of the several relations, who 
were called in Sk. (bdndhuh), Gr. Trevfi'epos (peniheros), in 
a slightly different sense. 

VII. Tribes and people: —The common word for people 
is Sk. iR ijdna), Gr. yevos (genos), found also in English 
generic. The Gr. Srijios (dSmos), e&vos (ethnos), <^GXov (phUlon), 
as also the O. H. G. liute, Ger. leute find no counterpart in the 
Aryan group. We already know the word‘Sk. Gr. 

QiHOs (oikos). These people or tribes had their own leaders and 


1 3. 29. 

2 Manusmrti 3. 33. 

3 Mi««9.59ff. 
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were often recognised by their names e. g. {yadvam 

janant) {see supra). The leader of the clan or people was 
{vispati), Av. vis-paiti, Lith. wiesz-pats] if several clans 
combined, a (raj), Lat. rix. This leadei* or king was often 
elected® by the people in an assembly called Sk. {sabha), 
Goth, sibja, Ger. stppe, but more often he was hereditary®. 
But still he respected* the {sabha), or {samili) of the 
people where public questions were discussed. It is always 
to be understood, as is so clearly demonstrated in the 
Dasarajnya hymns (ten-king^-fight) in the Rgveda, that these 
tribes by no means lived always in peace with each other. 

The other fact that these tribes, races, or peoples did not 
preserve their solidarity, but mixed even with the aborigines, 
is equally obvious. The question of race-mixture therefore 
need not detain us. 

VIIIBlood revenge: —This is a remarkable feature of 
the primitive people. Life was taken for life with the 
unfailingness of a natural law. The idea is conveyed by such 
words as Sk. ^ ( ci ), ( cdyate ), ( apacitih ), Gr. 

Tiois (tisis ), and Av. kaena, Ir. cain. Gr. uoivjj ( poine ). Of 
course the duty of revenge fell upon certain very close 

1 We cannot agree with the difference pointed out by Zimmer 

A///>»d<.sc/ie5 p. 15 between (m) & 3I5T (jana). In Veda they 

are synonymous. 

2 Rv. X. 124, 8 ^ foiRi: {visa na rajanam vrmnah) like 

people electing their king. 

3 See the long line of {Vayadhrasva), (Divoddsa), and 

iSudas) {Patjavana) 

4 blv. IX. 92, 6 ^ in g gw; gfgSlftgR: {raja na satyah samit'iriyanah) 
like a good king going to assemblies. 

The daughter of the family also appears to have had the duty of 
milking the cow allotted to her; and from Skr. to Swedish the word for 
daughter is the same, with some phonetic changes: Skr. jflg {duhitr), 
Q)H.tbyater, Goth, and Mod. Eng. da«gA/er, Germ./ocA/cr, Sw. dotier, 
Anaenian dmtr, Dutch dochter, Dan. dotter. Ed. 
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relations. But there was always the possibility of escaping 
revenge by payment of a fine or wergeld. This idea is 
contained in Sk. ( vaira ), M. H. G. were, O. Russ. vira. 
The original meaning of the word wergeld, is man-money e. g. 
Sk. CiT ( vtra ), Lat. vir, Goth, wair {cf. Danegeld). 

IX. Religion ;—Antiquarian research and linguistics 
teach us that even the most primitive people believed in a soul 
and a life after death: thus Sk. {atmdn), O. H. G. 

€tum, Ger. aiem. The passing of the soul^ was celebrated in 
•ceremonies common to all the Indo-German people, with slight 
•differences. The chief difference is that the Indians burned 
their dead, while the Western people buried them. 

Another feature of the religion of these primitive people 
is ancestor-worship. Daily service offered to them is called in 
Sk. ipitryajfia). The Sraddha ceremony finds a 

counterpart in some old Russian customs of feasting the poor 
on the day of fathers. 

Although there were many Gods, the idea of a God-Father 
was even then known: Sk. f^TdT {dyaiih pita), 'LdX Jupiter, 
Gr. Zs’JOTraTr^p {Zeus-Pater). There was also a mother of 
Gods, the (aditi), of the Rgveda. Fire was due to them 
both, and was worshipped with oblations. Sk. (agni), Lith. 
ugnis, Russ, ogon, Lat. ignis. Sk. ^S^^iusds), Gr. eos {eos), 
Homeric form {eos'^, Attic Vws {eos), Lat. aurora was 
amongst the many luminaries that were worshipped. Among 
the common words for God were Sk. ^ [devd), Lat. deus, Lith. 
diewas. Another deity worshipped is {vdruna), Gr. (Oupvos 
( Ournds). 

The worship was by sacrifice, and was elaborate, and re¬ 
quired a priest-class that was in the nature of things predo¬ 
minant. 


1. Rt>. X, 14 and 16. 
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The ethical value of the worship of gods was perhaps not 
very great. The gods are mighty, full of dazzling light, and 
therefore to be feared, always to be held in awe. Epithets like 
(atithim jananam), the guest of men, and Gr. 
Zsus {Zeus), ^Ivios {Kh'enios), the protector of hospitality, are 
rare. Of all the Vedic gods, only {vdruna), impresses us 
by his moral grandeur. 

Priesthood was perhaps even then existent, although not 
so powerful as it became later on, with most of the branches, 
after they separated by migration from their original home.' 

1 See Appendix II. 
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THE INDO-IRANIAN OR ARYAN GROUP 

29. Aryan Group: —We enter upon the third great 
•division of our subject, the Aryan group. To this group 
belong, as we have already seen, the Vedic language with its 
developments viz. Pali and the Prakrits, called middle Indian 
dialects, and the modem vernaculars; and the old Iranian, 
consisting of the language of the Avistak or the oldest scrip¬ 
tures of the Parsis or fire-worshippers, called Avesta, and that 
of the Inscriptions of king Darius and his followers. 

The story of the discovery of the Iranian language to the 
world of scholars is interesting, although perhaps not germane 
to our subject. The texts of the Avesta were taken to Europe 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, but no one could 
read them, until an enthusiastic Frenchman, Anquetil du 
Perron sailed for India in 1754, and studied the language 
and character with the Pars! priests at Surat for about eight 
years. He published a text and translation in 1771. 

The study of the language by Europeans dates from the 
close of the eighteenth century; and although the close affinity 
between the two languages was noticed by different scholars, 
the exact relation between the Sanskrit and the Avesta was 
pointed out in 1826 by the Danish scholar Rask, who had 
travelled in Persia and India, and had taken back to Copen¬ 
hagen many Mss. of Avesta and Pahlvi works. It was indeed 
when Sanskrit scholars began to study Avesta that the rela¬ 
tionship was fully discovered and finally settled. 
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The results of that labour are embodied by Bopp in his. 
comparative grammar. Now-a-days in Europe, just as much 
importance is given to Avesta studies as was being given 
to Sanskrit in the latter half of the last century; and, 
Darmesteter. Bartholomae, Spiegel, HObschmann, 
JusTi, Mills, and Geldner are now among the most famous 
Avesta scholars. 

The Avesta is the language of the collection of only books 
of the Zoroastrians. Part of this collection is written in a 
dialect called Gatha-Avestic, which is older than the other one^ 
and bears very close affinity to the language of the Vedic 
hymns. It is impossible to determine the date of the language 
or the works written in it, just as is the case with our Veda. 
But so much is certain, that the oldest part, at any rate, does 
linguistically in no way fall far behind the Veda in antiquity. 

While speaking of the Avesta or language of the Zoroas- 
trian Veda, we cannot lose sight of the other old Iranian dia¬ 
lect, namely that represented by the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius, called by scholars old Persian dialect only. These two- 
are supposed to form the Eastern and the Western forms re* 
spectively of the old Iranian language. The old Persian was- 
the court language of Persian kings from Darius I. (B. C. 
521-485) and is found in the inscriptions of several kings, 
of his dynasty, called the Achemenian dynasty. 

A younger form of old or Achemenian Persian is the 
Pahlvi, preserved for us in the inscriptions of kings of the 
Sassanian dynasty. The oldest of such inscriptions is the 
one dating in the reign of Artasatar-i-Papakan or Ardashir 
(226-241 A. D.). It is in a form of this Pahlvi that commenta¬ 
ries on the Avesta are written. In fact the whole of the old 
Avesta literature consisting of Yasna, Vispered, and Vendidad' 
was rendered into Pahlavi. This is called mid-Iranian by the: 
linguists. 
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Thirdly comes what is called the modern Iranian, dating 
from about the 9th century A. D. It includes Persian proper, 
Kurdish, Afghan or Pashto, Ossetish, Beluchi or Baloch, 
Ghalcha and some minor dialects, including the so-called 
Pamir dialects. 

The relation of these three stages to one another is the 
same as the relation of the Vedic or old Sanskrit to the Pali 
and Prakrits or Mid-Indian and the present day Indian dialects 
or the Modern-Indian. What is more remarkable is that the 
relationship between the older or Gatha-Avestan and new- 
Avestan finds a parallel in the relationship between Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit. 

How closely allied the Avesta is to old Sanskrit, although 
individually quite distinct from the latter, is clearly seen from 
a passage like the following:— 

'Tdm amavantdm yazatdtn l Suram damdhu sdvi'slam 
mi])ram yazai zaojjrdbyd 

which, with certain phonetic changes, gives the following 
almost Vedic version; 

{iatn amavantam yajatum i suram dhamasu savistham 
mitram yajai hotrabhyah) 

As Jackson^ properly remarks ‘Almost any Sanskrit word 
may be changed at once into its Avestan equivalent or vice 
versa, merely by applying certain phonetic laws.’ Such very 
close affinity between two indo-German languages is found 
in this branch only. 


1. Avesta Grammar, Intr. p. xxi. 
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30. THE PHONOLOGY The Avesta agrees with the 
Sanskrit in a general way. Agreement of vowels both in 
quality and quantity is shown by equations like the following: 


Sk. Av. Gr. 


(3T) 

(an) 

(5&t) 


/ \ f idsvah) aspah 

(dsman) astnan af<\njiv {akmon) 

(a). nnk: (mdtdrak) matarD ijltittip {meter) 
f cistii 

{i&i). -^5% {ihi) idi 

I {siflcdti) hincaHi 


f iputrdh) pu])ro puiillus 

I karanuyat 

& g;) {u & Vi). i ^ 

1 5®: [surah) sura 

{bhumim) bumtm. 


Examples of 81 (a) and an (3), which represent in the Indo- 
Aryan branch the old e and o, e and b respectively:— 

{a) 3T {a) for e. Sk. afaj {d'sva) and Av. aspa ; Sk. 
8f(^ {dsH) and Av. {asti ); whereas Lat. has equus, 
Gr. esti ; Sk. {ca) Av. ca, Lat. que. 

{b) 3T (a) for o. Sk. {daddrsa) Av. dddarasa, 
Gr. Se5op/fe {dedorke); Sk. {bhdranti), 

ahrmi ( dbharan ), Old Pers. barantiy, abaran, 
Gr. (Doric) <f>epovzi (pherontO/i^epov {hepheron)] 
Sk, {vrka), Av. vahrkas, Gr. Xua-os {lukos). 
(c) an (3) for e. Sk. afvnn, (ddhat), Av. dat, Gr. 

{th4si ); Sk. afi^ {aste) Av. 3s/^, Gr. r[oxai ; {hestai), 
Sk. afi^ (as,) Av. as, Gr. (Horn) lid {ea). 

id) an (3) for D. Sk. {ddtrdm), Av. da})ram, 
Gr. root. 5o (dd) in U5u)p,i {didomi); Sk. {vdk) 
Av. vaxs, Lat. vbx; Sk. gj {dvft,) Av. dva (Gatha), 
Gr. 8uu) {duo), Lat. dub. 



Besides these, there is a vowel, a weakening of e, d, a, called bchwa‘ indogermanicum. 
It is represented by an inverted e, i. e. as a. It has remained separate from original 3I {a) 
only in the Indo-Iranian branch, where it is changed into 5 {i). 
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'.la 


cE 


rS 




S e 


s 




> »‘S 


•Is 


o 

M 


I'l s..§ 

't3 S s» ',^2 





^ (/) *♦.-* 
^ S 2 

"S. SI: 'r! ^ 


IQ lo 2 

s <a ^ a « 5 

1 <3 <3 .^.5 ta » 


'I « 

a » '3 3J2- 




^ IQ tlw,« tS 
'=y cy cy '4! 

{S' ^ hrf-«* h? a 


3 I. 

tn O 

.y *§ 

^ rt 
rs y 

o '2 

.£ 

V) 

CU fl> 

13 

2 ^ 
»-. 

CJ 

U, 

P3 

it 


BRUGMANN, Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik pp. 80 & 141. 



(a) Sanskrit | (j) & 3 («), are regularly lengthened before final ^ 4]^ ( p dtim 

-paitim, (piium )-pitim, (dhdstm )-dahtnt, 
ib) Sanskrit short monosyllables are regularly long fg' ( hi )-Zi, 3 («»)-;/», ^ {prd)-fra. 



Jackson, Avesta Grammar, p. 13. 




The Avesta shows the following diphthongs to correspond to the Sanskrit diphthongs;— 
/V ae : trrfrj, (etdt )-aetat, ( veda )-vaedd, (duredrs )-dTiraedars 

di {v4ttha)~vmsta, ^{ye)-yoi, ^ {bhureh)-burdis 


the INDO'IRAOTAN group 


Q rS -id 


rt 6 
£« Q 2 

I s c 

-S' 


S -s . 

J=> C 5 


vh ,-;5 ^ 

<u_? bj 

o S 

cn ' V 

o 2 


3. Anapiyxis. This is the name of an irrational vowel that develops between two 
comonants, especially if one of them be r, and regularly after final r. 




Sk. ^(^-{vak’trd) vahddra, 7(^-{napiar) nahdrat (abl.), ^i^^-iantar) antdr0 
„ ^-{svdr) hvard, yez'wi, ^-{savyd) havoya 
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^ .s 4 


Exception No change takes places when a sibilant precedes. 

3 !^ {usiram)-mtrdm, {dsphurat)-sparat, {sihTirdm)-staordm, a bullock, ^ 

{skhalayati)-skarayani; h [pta) remains unchanged, {saptd)-hapla, {snptih)-hupti 
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(2) Tenuez aspirates are represented by spirants /, ]), h 
in Avesta. 

Sk. ^ {sdkha)-haha, ^^{saptdthas)-hapta])9m, 
m:^ikapkas)-kaf3m, isapkdsah)-safaat>hd, [kha)-ha9^ 

liisn {g'athd]-gapad. 

(3) Sanskrit mediae are also represented by mediae in 

Avesta. Sk. iupabda)-Av. upabda, (dtrgha)^ 

da/ga, {saddh)-hadis, {ugrana)-ugrdvgy 

{vidvan)-vtdva9. These have fallen together 
with the Avestan medials, which represent Sanskrit 
medial aspirates. 

(4) Sanskrit medial aspirates are represented by medials; 

{bhm0)-brdta, ^{^{bhis) and 'i^^^{bhyas)-bya, 
{ubhabhyam)~ubbibha, {rnddhuYniadUy 
and [dharsati)-darsis, SPT {adha)-ada. 

(5) The Avesta j represents Sanskrit ^ (y), 
{jtvdntamYjivantdfn, {jya)-jyad, (djistha)- 
aojisto. But it also represents Sanskrit h, 
ihantdramyjantaram, idrhati)-araja‘ti, 
{drnham)-daujim. 

This double character of the j is due to the fact that the 
original sonant aspirates (see 4) coalesce with the medials and 
that in Sanskrit itself j and h have a double nature. 

(6) The semivowels and liquids are generally the same 
as in Sanskrit. 2 I^( yfljndm )-y<3rs«am, 
[dsurasyaYahurahya, iw{^ivdstram)-vastrdm, 
{mta)-vatb, {svasva)~havspd. 

(tva) in combination becomes ])wa but remains when 
sibilant precedes; krdtva-hrapwo, {tvhm)-pwam ; but 
vantva and not ])va. Sk. appears in Av. as sp. 

(visvamyvhpam, {dsva)-aspb, {svdiam)-spaet9m. 
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(7) Sanskrit m has an Avesta m, but Sanskrit n is 
represented in different ways. 

Sk. IR: {manah)-manahva, cT^ {ianus)-tanus, 
,, {jamgha)-zahga, ^\x{{namd)-nama, 

,, {hhdranti)-bardnli, 

(8) Sibilants:—Original s remains the same under 
certain conditions but generally becomes h ; 

a. {skanibhdm)-skjmbjm, {sto0- 

ram)-staotdr3m, {spdrdhani)-sp9r3- 

dani; but mi isaptd)~hapla, {sinidhu)- 
hindu, RiR {sdmam)-haomom,^J^ (sakha)- 
haha, ( sarva)-haorva, ( savya)-havoya 

b. {asi)-aUt, {ndmasi)-ndmaht, 

(astm )-ahvm, but (vdsanam )-vaDha- 

mm, {dvaso)-avavho 

c. (putras )-pu])ro. (isavah )-i$avo 

This last treatment of^^(s) in a termination finds a 
parallel in the Prakrits. 

For the representation of s with other consonants see 
Jackson, Avesta Grammar pp. 45 ff.^ 

< 1 ;^ {asyd) -ahe, {dsurasya)-ahurahya 

miWi^{sahdsram)-hazavrem {dasrdh)-daDrd 

^T^^{smdt)-mat {smdsi)-niaht 

but ^ ( kdsmai)-kahmai ( drapsah)-drafsd 

*Tr^ ( mdtsya)-masyo ( ddsva)~dasva 

There are three or four other sibilants, for which see 
Jackson op. at. pp. 49 ff. The z in Avesta represents Sk. 
j or h as remarked above; e.g. str {jatd)-z'i3tt>, iyajdie)- 
yazaHe, and {hdsta)-zasta, ^i^{dham)-azem. 

1. Ste dXso ^^ic\iV,LT-.—AioesUsches Elementarbuch, §81-100. 
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31 . Inflection:—I n declension Avesta agrees entirely 
with Sanskrit. It has eight cases, three numbers and three 
genders. The uses of the cases are generally the same. The 
endings are: 


Sing. 

Plur. 

N. s, s 

0, a, avho 

A. m 

d, n 

I. a 

bis 

D e 

byd 

Ab. (a) t 

hyb 

G. d, s, he, hya 

am 

L. i 

su, su hu 


We decline one or two words which will show 
clearly how the Avesta is in perfect agreement with the 
Sanskit. 


yasnd-TOi^: (yajtidh ) 
yasfidm-^^^ (yajndni) 
yasna-^ (yajuh) 

(Vedic Inst.) 
yasnai-^Zf (yajndya) 
yasnahe-^^ ( yajndsya) 
yasne-^ (yajite) 
yasna-^ ( ydjiia ) 


yasnaPh^-^^•. (yajfiah) 
ya$na-^^^ ( yajnd'i) 
yasndis-zf^: (yajnaih) 

yasnae'byd^^^if: (yajfldbhyah) 
yasnanam-Tf^j^^ {yajnanam ) 
yasnaHu-^^ ( yajnesu) 


We give singular paradigms only of an a and i base 
^flff« 5 -consciene, religion, ^a‘n-mountain 


daena-^: {ah) 
daenam-'Sdq^idm) 
daenaya-w\\ ( aya ) 
dae7iaydi-~^i{^ {ayai) 
daenay'dt-'^[: ( yah ) 
daenayaa-w. {yah) 
daenaya-^^yaj, yam ) 

daene-\T {e) 


ga^ris Sk. fitR: ( girih ) 


ga'rtm 

ga'ri 

garae 

gardit 

garois 

gara 

gwre 


for 


(girim ) 


m 


( girt )-Vedic. 
( giraye) 

{gireh) 

(giro )-Ved. 

( girau) 

{gire) 
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Meita Gran[mar pp. Si 
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ib) We have given a specimen of Avesta numerals in 
the previous part, where we considered what constituted an 
Indo-Germanic language. A repetition, however, is not without 
benefit. 

There are, as in Sanskrit, both cardinals and ordinals and 
they have declensions like nouns. Cardinals aeva, dva, \ri, 
cd\)war, panca, hsvas, hapta, asta, nava, vtsaHt, \risaty etc 
sata, duye saHd, ca\twaro sata, etc, hazavra, haevar\ ordinals 
fatama or, pro'rya, bitya, \ritya, tui*rya, ]>ubda hstva, hapta])a, 
ahtdtna, etc, 

(c) Pronouns:-Most of the Avesta pronouns correspond 
to Sanskrit pronouns. A few specimens will suffice : 

1st. person N. azam, A. man, ma ; D. mavdya, me\ Ab. mat\ 
G. mana, me', pi. vaem, ahma, or nb, 
ahma'bya etc. 

2nd. person N. turn, tti; A. ]>wam ]>wa‘, I, ])Wa', D. taibya, te) 
Ab. ]>toat', G. tava, plu yHz^m, vb, yusma- 
oyd, hsmavdya, yTtsmdkam, vb. 

The third personal pronoun him he, is defective. Its defi¬ 
ciencies are partly made up by the demonstrative pronoun 
( ho, tdm, ta, tahe etc.); this is also in keeping with Sanskrit. 

Relative pronoun-yo, yim, yd, yahmdi, yahmdt, yehe, or 
yevhe, yahmi; p\-ydi, ya, yais, ya'e*byb, yae'^am, yae'sH. 

One sees at once, that granting phonetic changes, there is 
no difference between Avesta and Sanskrit forms of pronouns. 
We might pass over other pronominal bases and their declen¬ 
sion, and turn to the conjugation of verbs. 

A. Conjugation The Avesta agrees with the Vedic 
Sanskrit in voices, tenses and moods (subjunctive included). 
In their usage, too, there is no difference. There are also 
infinitive and participle forms. In person and number there 
is perfect accord, as was to be expected. 
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There are primary and secondary endings. 

(a) Active, mi, hi, ii, mahi, (i?^) (masi), Jfa, nti. 

Middle e vhe,te, ma'de. \we, nte. 

(b) m, s, t, ma, ta, n, are secondary. 

The Imp. has di, tu, ia, or na, ntu, Sk. idhi), 5 {tu), 
and ita), and ^ {ntu), vuha, tarn, dvjm, ntam, Sk. ^ {sva), 
^ (d/iy< 2 w), (wl5m). 

The roots, as in Sanskrit, fall into two groups, thematic 
and non-thematic according as they insert the stem-vowel a 
or not. There are like Sanskrit ten classes in all. Two 
classes, a y/z and an flayer class, all of thematic roots; a root 
class, a reduplicative class, a nasal class, and nu,-u,-na 
classes of non-thematic roots. 

We give paradigms of the indicative of bar, Sanskrit 
m-{bhar). 

Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 

(barami baramahi (bar3m barama 

Present j barahi bara]>a Preterite j barb barata 

KbaraHi baranti Kbarat baron 

The close similarity of this with Sanskrit (bhdrami), 

{b liar ant li^, and {dbharam), ^i^j^idbharan), will be 

easily recognised. 

The imperative forms are bara, baratu, barata, barontu, 
corresponding to (blidra), 4^5 (bhdratu ), 4rrT ( bhdrata ), 

{bhdrantu), for Active and bar^ouha baratam, baradwom 
barontam corresponding to ^^r^{bhdrasva),w:^]^^{bharatdm), 
Wy^\^^{hharantdm), for Middle. 

Omitting other moods, we shall only give the paradigms 
of the subjunctive. 


Sing. 

bardni 


(bhardni). 

Plu 

barama 


{bhardma) 

bardhi 


ibhdrdsi). 

baralpa, 


{bhardtha) 

batdti 


(bharati) 

baran 


{bhardn) 

bardt 


ibhardt) 






The optative agrees entirely with Sanskrit optative; bardis-4\‘- ibliareh), bardit-v\\^ 
[hharet), etc. 

The present participles are barant and bardmna, Sk. A^ibharant), (bhara/mna). 


THE IND0-1RA]VHAN GROUP 




These typical examples will show the wonderful similarity, almost identity, of the forms 
n the two languages. 
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In aorist the Avesta shows as great a variety as the 
Sanskrit. There are the non-sigmatic and the sigmatic groups. 
But as in the imperfect, the Avesta differs from Sanskrit in 
not always having an augment; though there are several 
augmented forms in the Avesta such as apatat and ahavat e. g. 


Simple Aor. 


{adKat), {adhama), 

{adanam) 


Redup. Aor. vaocdm-^id^ ( avocam ), zizanat-^^^^^ 

{ djijanat} 


ntasta-^^ {amamsta ) dais from da 
])razdum-^V^^ ( trddhvam) 


The last example shows that the Avesta forms sigmatic 
Aorist from roots, which are conjugated otherwise in Sanskrit 
in that tense. The Av. agrees with the Sk. even in the i of 
the 3rd sing, of the passive aorist e. g. sravt, Sk. {asravi). 


The Future The. characteristic ^ (sycr) (sya), of 
the Sk. future is seen in the Av. hya. The root assumes the 
same form before it as in Sanskrit: 


( pravaksyami ), har*syente- ^i^z(^ 
(sraksyante ) 

biisyant, sTtsyant are fut. part, corresponding to 
Sk. ), (5o.sya«/). 

The Avesta shows the same variety of other verbal forms, 
e. g. passive, causal, denominative, desiderative, frequentative, 
and participles, gerunds, infinitives as the Rgveda. A few 
examples will suffice to show, that here too, there is perfect 
accord between the Avesta and the Sanskrit. 

Pass. kiryeUi-fsf^ ( kriydte), maryate--]^^ ( mriydte) 
Caus. vaedaye*nti-^!^m^ ( veddyante), raocaye*ti~^=ei^ 

( rocayati ) 
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Denom. ndmahyati-^vi?^ ( namasydte ), pa*pye^ti-i^E^ 

( pdiyati) 

Desid, {jijisati), stsa/i-f^s^^ (siksdti ) 

Freq. z< 202 ao//-^Tf^^ {jdhavxti), 

( adedista ) 

We have already given pres. part, forms, which are seen 
to agree with corresponding forms in Sanskrit to an astoni¬ 
shing degree. The past. pass. part, is formed by adding— 
ita or:-na\ uhta-^ {uktd), raodita-^f^^ (ruditd), p9rana- 
( piirnd ). The gerund occurs only in stray forms; pa*ii- 
ricya ( pratiricya ). The infinitive has quite a variety 

of forms; ddYddyai - Sk. ( dhyai ), in ( pibadhyai 
kdYdtde—^'&-'^{taye), ( iyai)^ in ^ ( ityai) ; avavhe = Sk.- 
( ase ), in ^ 2 ,# ( caksasc ); vidvanoi - {vidmane). 
The above will have made it clear that old Sanskrit and 
Avesta are sister languages, which separated from each other 
in at least the second millenium before Christ, and what is 
also very likely, from a land^ lying north of Afganistan and 
and east of the Caspian sea. Here they must have lived as 
dialects of one common language, differing as little as possible 
from each other in all essential points. 

32. Vedic Sanskrit: —The Vedic language (add there¬ 
by we mean the language of the oldest part of the Vedic 
literature ) has preserved to us some of the oldest features of 
the original Indo-Germanic lanaguage. Its consonant-system 
has preserved almost intact the old Indo-Germanic system, 
although* in vowels it has suffered losses. In inflection and 
conjugation too, it has preserved several of the old peculiari¬ 
ties that other languages have lost. Of consonants it has 
preserved the medial aspirates, which both the Greek and 

• The names of the Vedic deities like Indra, Varui^a &c. found 
on the Hittite inscriptions of Mitani, do affect this. See Appendix 1 
for the archaic nature of Hittite phonology. 
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the Latin have lost; e. g. {bhariar), Gr. (f>pizo)p iphrdtor)^ 
Lai. frater: Sk. {dadhdmi), Gr. TtOriiJLi (tithemi), Lat. feci, 
Sk. ^ ighend), Lat.felus; Sk. ^{han), from Vi^ighan), Gr. 
6 s'ivw (theino), etc. We have seen how the Sanskrit had con¬ 
fused the three short vowels a,e, and o. In inflections it has 
preserved all the eight cases, the duals, although the distinction 
between some stems, e. g. e and o, is lost. It has preserved 
all the ten classes of roots, all the moods and tenses, and the 
various forms of the aorist. 

The language of the Veda, \.e. the literary language, is 
based upon a dialect that was the oldest of the Indo-Iranian 
branch. That underlying the Avesta is comparatively younger. 
The Rgveda and the later Samhitas show a slight difference in 
language. Much more does the language of the oldest 
Brahmanas, the Tandya and the Taittinya show this difference. 
In fact tlie Rgveda Samhifd itself shows an older and a 
younger form of language. The language of the 10th Mandala, 
for instance, is in some points different from that of the older 
parts, viz. the so-called family-books. In fact, the language of 
the 10th Mandala represents, so to speak, a transition’ between 
the Rgvedic language and the language of the other Saihhitas, 
We may notice certain points. 

1 . The hiatus, so frequent in the previous Mandalds, 

becomes rarer. Such combinations, or rather want of com¬ 
binations, as ^ 31^*4 iya te savistha ndvya dkarnta), 

V 29, 15, 521 {iyam tnanisa iyamdsvind gth), 

VII 71, 6 tend to disappear. 

2 . ^(y), and ^ {v), in the middle and end of a word often 
take the place of ^{iy), ^\{iiv)'MT^{tvam), for instance, 
appears as 5 ^ {tuvant), more often in the older Mandalds, 
The same is the case with {tyd). 

1 . Wackernagel. Allindifche Grammatik, XIV. 
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3. The Abhinihita-Sandhi, i. e. merging of initial 

3T («), into preceding it {e), or ^ { o), becomes more 
frequent, e. g. eJTFt { saniano adhva 

prdudtamanusydde) II 13,2, and ^^f{MJ{^{avaksipa 

divd asmmuim) I 121, 9, 3iTf?f^T {agmrjato arocata), 

V 14, 4, tend to disappear. 

4. ^{l)y representing old Indo-German \{r) (rarely ^ 1) 
shows a tendency to increase; T^^J^mluc), ^^J^labh), 
(loma), ^ 1 %^ (against the old Vedic 5f=^(mr«c), Oi 
{rabh), (roina), {rdhita), become more current. This 
^ (1) is eight times as frequent in the later Mandalas as in the 
older ones, and seven times as frequent in the Atharva Veda 
as in the Rgveda. All these peculiarities the 10th Mandala 
shows in common with the later Samhitas. 

5. Again the root i^vj^(grabh), shows % (h), in the older 
Rgveda only after a ^ (r), as ^4® (hasiagfhya), but 
(hastagrdbhalt). In the tenth Mandala, as in Classical Sansk¬ 
rit, it has uniformly become 5 {h) e. g. (jagrdha ), old 
Vedic aT?TTH (jagrabhd); {grhdna'^, O. V. {grdbhaya). 
The same is the case with the termination of the 2nd sing, 
imperative, fvT {dhi). As in classical literature, it consistently 
becomes ^ {hi) in the later Mandalas, and other Samhifas. 
This, as we shall see, is a peculiarity of the Prakrts. 

6 . Then the root {kr) in the older Veda takes the con- 

jugational sign g {nu), {krnumah), but it becomes 

ikurmah) in the 10th Mandala, as in later literature showing 
an («) instead of the older 5 {nu). 

7. In inflection, the older forms e. g. mas. nom. plu. in 

osas ), inst. plu. in ( ebhih) become rarer in prefe¬ 
rence to forms in ^nd tt; {aih) as in classical 

Sanskrit. 
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8 . The most marked change, however, is found in 
the Vocabulary. Words like (im,) (avasyu), 

( vicarsani), ( vUi ), fall into disuse and new words come 

into vogue. 

The language of the Rksamhita is further essentially 
different from that of the younger Samhitas. Words quite 
usual in the jRgyedflr, for instance, like {urviya), 

( rkvan ), #7 {s'lm), ^ (kan ), are not found in the latter. 
Others like {ittha), jq (fs), fq; i2m\ {ukthyd), ^ {iva), 

iuddn), (urusyati), ^ (uti), rarely occur. Vocat¬ 

ives in qT^(t;cZ 5 ), and ^ (van), and nom. plu. in STTfffT 
are almost absent. 

It is to be remarked, however, as Wackernagel has 
pointed out, that the sound system has suffered the least 
change, because the redaction of texts of different Samhitas 
was done on similar principles. Yet the tendencey to incline 
to a / in preference to r, noticed above, kept on to be on 
the increase. 

The prose contained in the Yajtirveda and in the oldest 
Brahmams^, shows the same kind of development. Younger 
Brdhmams, like the Aitarcya and Jainiintya show forms like 
STTcnq^ (TwTim ), for old ( avam ), and thus approach the 

classical stage to an appreciable degree; in the periphrastic 
perfect almost unknown to the Samhitas, the Aitareya Brah- 
mam shows forms like {dmantrayam dsa ) where 

older Brahmams show ( cakdra) only and atm. optative 
forms in ( y~da ), for the more usual %d ( yda ), e. g. 

( hvay'ita, kdmaytta ). The narrative perfect becomes 
more common in these than in the Tandy a and Taittiriya 
Brdhmands. 

1. Wackernagel, op. cit p. xxx. 
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This prose has lost the richness in forms that the Rgveda 
possessed, although the conjunctive is yet preserved and 
a variety of infinitive forms is shown. In syntax, however, 
this language presents a truer picture^ of the old language, 
than could be done by the metrical Rgveda. It is remarkable 
that the oldest prose contained in the Yajurveda and the old 
Brahmana texts has no idea of a narrative perfect, 
which becomes prevalent later and which is found in 
the Rgveda itself. This may be explained perhaps by diffe¬ 
rence in dialects underlying the two forms of the language, 
Wackernagel is not ready to accept a difference in dialect 
as the only possible cause. He sees therein also the possible 
working of metrical style. 

33. It should be remembered, however, that this is yet 
Vedic or old Sanskrit. Only in the latest Brahmartas, in the 
Upanisads and Sfdras etc. do we find a distinct resemblance 
with the Classical Sanskrit, which was once and for all fixed 
by Panini’s Grammar and which evidently became incapable 
of further development. The younger language has lost much 
of the Vedic wealth of forms. It has lost the conjunctive, 
except for the forms of the first person, which are incorpora¬ 
ted into the imperative and limited the optative to present and* 
precative. Of over a dozen infinitive forms cT%, 

( turn, tave, tavai, ase, dhyai), etc., only {turn ) is pre¬ 

served. The absolutive in ( tva) is used, but those in 

( tvt, tvaya) and ( tvinam, tvanam ) are 

neglected. The terminations ( masi, dhva, e ) which 

were used side by side with qq. ( mas, dhvam ) and q 
(/a) in the Veda have disappeared. The ( r) of the third 
person plural perfect, which was seen in the Veda even in 
other tenses e. g. {avasran, adrsran) has 

1. Wackernagel, op. cit p. xxxL Compare also Delbruk's 
AUindische Syntax where this has been made amply clear. 


P. 10 
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almost disappeared, except in the forms of (sJ) and those 
of atm. of 3rd. person plural perfect. Imperative 
and ( dhi), which were frequently used in Veda side by side 
with ( hi ), are also lost with the exception of stray forms like 

{juhudhi ). In declension many of the double forms have 
totally disappeared e, g. ( asas), of nom. plu an (2) of 
nom. acc. and voc. duals, ar (a ) of the instr. sing of stems in 
3T (<2) and the an (2) for afr () of loc. sing, of stems in | 
( i ). In the same way, what were recognised as irregularities 
viz. vocative in efq^( vas ) of stems in ( vant) like arf^r 
(adrivah), {harivah)^ gen- plu. (gOM2>«) for 

( gavam), icakrusam) for ( cakrvamsam) 

are dropped out of use. (yuvam ) and ( yuvdt) are 
abandoned in preference to (yuvam ) etc. The wealth 
of verbal derivatives' like aicrq^, ^ {avas, danata, 

nifltka, babhri) is unknown to the classical Sanskrit. 

This simplification and these losses are explained by 
Wackernagel in the following way. The spoken Sanskrit 
of the Vedic times was simpler and more modern than the 
Sanskrit of the hymns. Then again the language of the people 
which had surely lost old endings and forms, reacted upon 
the classical language, tending to simplify the latter. Old 
Sanskrit forms that had nothing corresponding to them in the 
colloquial language were therefore on their way to oblivion. 
But that is scarcely a sufficient explanation, for on the one 
hand the classical language has preserved nominal and verbal 
forms which the colloquial languages have not kept; and on 
the other, the latter show old Vedic forms and sometimes 
categories of forms like {devdo, devthi) which 

presuppose {devdsah) and {devebhih) which the 

classical language does not show. All languages that have 

I into the literary stage show a tendency to limit the 

1. Bhandarkar, Philological Lectures p. 16. 
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stock of forms, to drop what seems superfluous like double 
forms, and to regularise paradigms of nouns and verbs. This 
must have been accelerated by the science of Grammar, which 
in India arose very early. We know that a language that is 
bound by Grammar and passes into the literary stage, is less 
apt to develop than one that is less fettered. Moreover the 
language of the people was already making rapid progress, 
leaving Sanskrit only to be a language of books and of 
the learned. 

Here it must be said, that the attempt of certain scholars 
to brand classical Sanskrit as an artificial language 
actually created* by grammarians, is as ridiculous as it is 
unlinguistic. Grammarians can simplify and regularise 
language and perhaps stop its growth; they cannot create 
language. The attempt of certain enthusiastic idealists in 
Europe actually to create an international language, called 
Esperanto or Ido, and the fate that it met with, oujjht to 
convince any one of the futility of such a hypothesis. 
Languages cannot be made in that manner. It is strange to 
see scholars like Weber, Hoernle and Grierson advocat¬ 
ing this theory of artificial Sanskrit. What is meant by 
Wackernagel and others, when they call classical Sanskrit a 
Kunst or Hoch sprache is, that it is now already a fossilized 
literary language and that it has long ceased to be in touch 
with the popular dialects. Grammarians have only canonized 
it as Pali has been canonized by the writers of Southern 
Buddhism. 

^The Classical Sanskrit is therefore, as we have seen, 
the literary development’ of the oldest Vedic prose. In other 

• Bhandarkar, Philological lectures p. 27 has amply refuted this 
theory. 

1. See footnote, page 48. 

2. Bhandarkar, Op. cit. p. 30. 
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words, it is the canonized form of the literary Vedic which is 
based upon an old Indo-Iranian dialect. It is not a dialect 
itself, as between that and the spoken language of the people 
there is a wide gulf. This does not mean, however, that the 
oldest form of classical Sanskrit was never spoken. It was 
itself a JTnn ( bhS ^), a spoken colloquial language, but only 
of schools and priests and the educated and higher classes. 
We find Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, making a distinc¬ 
tion between the Vedic and his Sanskrit. The former he 
refers to by words like ianvadhyayam), 

{dasalayhu), and the latter as vrrTT {bha.jd), or colloquial speech. 
What is more important, he makes mention of {pracyah), 
or easterners, and ( udicyak ), or northerners, while 

showing how roots are current among certain people and 
their derivatives only among others; e. g. 

{datirlavanarthe pracyem ddtramudtcyesu), 
Nir 11,2. He was therefore c jnscious of provincialisms and 
these are impossible unless we presume that in his time 
Sanskrit was a colloquial language to a certain extent. Coming 
to Panini, we find the same thing; he also draws attention to 
provincialisms and calls his language vnTT {bhasa), as 
distinguished from the Vedic language, which he designates as 
^7:^{chandas). So does Katyayana, so also Patanjali. Again 
Panini prescribes certain rules which apply only in the case of 
colloquial speech ; e. g., the rule of Panini 
( nadinyakrose putrasya ) ‘ the word gsT ( putra ), is not to be 
pronounced with a double ^(t) when the word { adint) 
follows and the term is a reproach or 
{ ekasruti durlS'.sambuddhau), or the^ rules* 

{v'dkyasya teh pluta udfatlah), 5pqf^^S^ {pratya- 


1. Panini 8, 4, 48. 

2. Panini 1.2, 33. 

3. Panini 8. 2. 82 ff. See Wackernaoel, op. cil. XLIII, 
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bhivade sudre), and {duraddhute ca)- Patanjali 

refers to his language as or ( laukika) or ( loke), as 
against^ (veda) and ^ {vc.de), in reference to the 
language. 

34. We shall now briefly consider the phonology of the 
Vedic Sanskrit which is called ‘ das Altindische ’ by German 
scholars. 

a Vowels :— 3T, S’, ( a, i, u, r ) both short and long, 

and ^ (/), are the simple vowels preserved in Sanskrit. We 
have seen how the simple e, o, of the western Indo-Germanic 
languages have been absorbed by the Sk. s? (a). The typical 
examples Sk. ( djati ), Gr. ayet, ( agei ), Sk. Bjftj (dsva ), 
Lat. equus, and Sk. qf^: ( pdtih ), Gr. roais ( p6sis ), show how 
the one 3T(rt), represents a, e and o of the other Indo- 
Germanic languages. There is one thing to be noted in this 
connection, that before that 3T («), which represents an Indg. e 
there invariably appears in Sk. a palatal for a guttural of the 
other languages ; e. g. ( djati) where the (a) after 
^ (y) represents an old e as the Gr. ay&'. ( agei) shows ; and 
Sk. ^ (ca), Lat, que, Gr. xe, ( le) 

This {a), however, does not represent an a, e, o, of 
the other languages wliich form the low grade of original a, tj 
w ; in that case an \{i), appears in Sanskrit, e. g. (pitdr) 
Gr. Trarlip ( pater), w«ak or low grade of qr {pa ), and suffix 
^ {tar),-zr^p {-ter). 

Sk. 3T {a) also represents what is known to philologists 
as sonant nasal i. e. m or n. e. g. {a) {as) of the acc. 
pi. beside ^ {n) (from { ns ), where 3? {a) represents 
the nasal shown in the latter form of the termination; 
{b) {ati), 3T5, {atu) of the third pers. plu. of roots 
belonging to the third conjugation, beside-3Tf%-3T?g {anti-antu) 
of the other classes; (c) in the case of stems ending in 
{ant), {mant), etc. 3? (a) represents the nasal in 
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weak cases e. g. ( santau) but ( seta, sadbhih ); 

{d) in the case of stems in 315^. )» ^ (van), 

the nasal appears only before vowels; 3? {a) appears before 
consonants e. g. ^fsTT {mntna), but {ndma), 

{ndmabhih) (e) in the weak grade of roots ending in 
( an, ) {am), ar {a) appears invariably; e. g. 

{tanoti), but {tatd), (vitatya), 3T^«TT: (atathah) I 
( gam ), has { gahi), iir^l ( gatvl), ( agasmahi ); 

(f) {aktu), and ?rf%j {nakti), {abhra), and 
( ndbhas ), Gr. a-Z^pos ( aphrus), and ( nephos), are other 
characteristic examples of the representation of the sonant 
nasal. 

2. 5 (?) is tlie proper representative of the Indg. i, e. g. 
(dvih) Lsit of/ls; erf^: {pdtih), Gr. nlo'.s {posts). But 

as remarked above, it also represents the weak grade of the 
old d{e, 0 ,) c. g. ( sthird), (sthitd), to ^«rT ( stha), 

( dhita ), to >TT ( dlid); ( asinva), ( asinvan), 

^ ( sina, ) to gr ( sa,) ^ ( san) cf. Goth. sb]>a (satisfaction). 
This Sk. \ (?) corresponds to Gr. a,e.g. {pitdr), 

naxrip {patbr), from qi {pd),\.o protect, (</??/??7r), Gr. 
OovaxYlp ( thugdter). 

3. ^ (/<) in the same manner represents old ??, e g. 

Sk. {putrd), Lat. pululus; {srutdh):, Gr. /rXoxGS 
{kltitos); 3 {nu), Gr. vu {nu). It also forms the weak 
grade to o, au, and of v, Sk. ^4 ( yngd) and ( yogd), 

(sy?f/)>w), SI. supati. 

{u) sometimes appears to stand for (f), as in 
{krostu), for {krostr), {tvaslumantah)'. 

for old ( tvastrmantah ): This is due to contact with 

the colloquial languages which often represent Sk. {r) in 
that way; e. g. 3|[it ( udupa), from { rtu ). This tendency 
is observed in the oldest language. 

1. See supra Section. 14, d. 

2. Wackernagel, Allindische Grammalik 711 . 
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4. % [r) and ^ (/) as vowels are only preserved in 
Sanskrit. In other languages they become ar, ur, or, ra, al, 
etc. e.g. Sk. ^ {mrld). Arm. mard, Lat. mortuos', Sk, 

( dzsta), Gr. opaA-eiv ( drakein); Sk. { vrkah): Goth, wulfs \ 
Sk. ^ ( tnrdn). Lat. mollis. 

The long liquids are mostly changed ; e. g. ( slirna), 
Gr. axpwTOS {strot6s)‘, ^ (purva) Gr. TupwTOS ( 
ipTirna), Goth, fulls, Eng. full,^^^ {urtid), Lat. lana, Goth. 
wulla. They are seen unchanged in forms like Sk. 

( nfjidm ). 

5. rr ( e) and (o) are regarded as monophthongs from 
the very beginning, even in the Prdtisdkhyds. But in most 
cases they are diphthongs of 3? ( a) or 3TT («), and ^ (?) or 
3 («) as the second element. Sanskrit grammarians have 
recognised them as Sandhi of ^ (a) and ? (?), 3T () and 

( M) etc. 

They are also seen in gradation with | {?) and S' («), 
better known in Indian grammar as giJT iguna). e. g. 
(siddhd), but (sedhati), and {sisedha), corres¬ 
ponding to the gradation in Gr. XtTrelv, XsIttw, XsXOLTra, {lipSin, 
leipd, leloipa) or {bhujam) but {blioksyate), and 

( bubhoja ). 

In certain words tr, 3{t ( ^, o ) before medials, medial aspir¬ 
ates and ^{ha), appear to represent old Indg. az, az, e.g.^^: 
{nedtyah) Av. nazdyo, ^ (seda) perf. form of 
Av. hazdydt, from Indo-Sryan sazd. Sazd is to sad (?f^) 
( sad) as papt (Vedic apaptat ) is to qri:. ( 

{edhi), from presupposes the middle step azdhi 

which is actually found in the Avesta 
without the3T(fl); {medha) to Gr. jraoBos {masthds), 
1:% ( dehi ) and ^ ( dhehi ) to Av. dazdi, ( trnedhi ) from 
( irnah + dhi ), through ( trnajhdhi ). 
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( 0 ) also takes the place of 8T () before ^ {da), ot ^ 
(dha ) e, g. ( sodasd ), but tiifl ( sasti), ( vodhuin ), 

from ^ ( vah), (sodhum ) from ^{sah). 

6. These vowels following closely upon each other 
combine in various ways; and the combinations are called 

( sandhi ). But we have seen that in old Vedic Sanskrit, they 
had not yet become so rigid as in later literature. See supra 
about ( abhinihita sandhi). 

7. The quantity of these vowels is changed under various 
circumstances, {a) Vowels are lengthened before \{r), as in 
dtfvr; {gxrhhih), (pursu), in the Vedic language; this was 
not an absolute law and hence we get forms like {havirb- 
hih), {urvara), etc. {b) They are often lengthened as 
compensation of something dropped. When, for instance, a 
conjunct consonant is simplified, the preceding vowel is length¬ 
ened; e. g. {(Mhi) from ^%^{taks), [dsTit) from {sah), 

(?d) from ^^(yaj) or ^(is), (nJda) from Indg. nizda, 
Eng. nest, tffe (pida) from (p/s+da), (stdati) from 

Indg. sizdeti, ^ {udha) from {vah), {gudha) from 
{guh). (c) There is also lengthening due to several other 
causes; c. g. before ^ {ya) of the suffix, {kftyate) from 

{sTiyatc) fromg(sM) or before q;^(y) of the 
denominative, ? (/), ^ {u), when not radical are lengthened 

8. We have already spoken above of the vowel grada¬ 
tion or ablaut, as it is called by Grimm. The same is found 
in Sanskrit and was recognised by Sanskrit grammarians as 
^ {guna), ?a\6.^^{vrddhi). Their reading of the pheno¬ 
menon was, however, a bit different. They looked upon f, 3", 

55. {i, u, r,{), as the basic vowels, which were strengthened 
under certain circumstances, e. g. when preceded by 3T {a). No 
doubt in certain cases the %, 3, ( i, u, r, \,) are basic 

1. Supra, Section 14 e. 2 and 3. 



vowels, €. g. ivivaha) to {vaivahika ); {uniavabha) to {aurnavabha ). 

But in almost all cases, they are what are called weak grades of m,, (e^o, ar, al.) 

It will be clear from the forms %iJr ^txidpaptam), and idpati), where 
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sTiTT^r (ajami) ipari-jman) aTTf^f: (2;VA) 

Gr. ayo) (ago) azpa.'zr^yos {strate^os) 
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Brugmann, Kurze Vergleichende Craminatik p. 141. 
Wackernagel, op. cip. p. 75. 
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In connection with the Indo-Germanic ablaut, it must be 
remembered that although as a general rule monosyllabic 
bases, showing e. o or nil, are very numerous, still there are 
what are called dis-syllabic roots or bases. They generally 
show a long c or 5, which alternates with a. The series of 
forms ipyathimdn), {prthivi), beside w 

iprdthah), and 2^: (prthuh), {janita), beside 

{jdnas)t Gr. ueve-cwp (venetdr), yevos {ginos), necessitate 
the postulation, beside ( praih ), and ( jan ), of roots 

plethd and geyid. In like manner ( pariman ), when 

compared to ^sir; ( dprdh ) and ( purnah), goes back upon 
the two-syllabled root peh ; ( pavitram ), leads to root 

pewd etc. This latter example is important because it shows, 
what has been proved by F. de Saussure in his Memoire sur 
system primitif voyelles des le languces indo-europeannes 
that long ;^ (17) is no simple vowel but a combination of v and 
a ; just as Sanskrit ^ (5) is a combination of 3T () and{«), 
which latter again is nothing else than the sonantised consonant 
V. The discovery of this new vowel a, which, as seen above, 
renders certain roots dissyllabic, is due to the researches of 
Brugmann and Saussure, among others. They were led to 
the discovery by the weak grade of roots ending in an (3), 
T], viz. Sk. i slhitah), Gr. and oxaxos {statos), Lat. 
status, where Sk. ^{i) corresponds to Gr. and Lat. a, which 
was found to be unusual. The %{i) and a, then, forming the 
weak grade of roots in long vowels, must go back upon 
an Indo-German sound, other than the existing ones. It was 
called schwa and represented by a. Cf. also ( hita ) from 
^ { dha ), ( pitd ) from nr ( pa). The ablaut itself therefore 

led to this discovery. 

b. consonants. —The Sanskrit language has preserved 
the original Indogermanic consonants much better than it has 
done the vowels. It has preserved the original character of 
the tenuez mediae and the aspirates much better than Latin 
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and Greek. The Greek, the only language of the western 
group which has preserved the aspirates, has changed the 
medial aspirates into hard aspirates; e. g. Sk. ( bhTi) Gr. 
^ 00 ) iphtid)-, idha), G‘(] {the)) {ndbhas). ve^os 
( ndphos.) The Latin has changed them into unvoiced 
spirants, e. g. v^r {dh'd), Lat facto. These, it should be 
•remembered, are compound' consonants, being made up of 
the tenuis or media of a class and the aspirate h. The 
Rkpratimkhya the oldest work on Vedic phonetics, already 
recognises the compound character of these. 

1. The Sanskrit language shows five series or classes of 
consonants, carefully distinguished from the oldest times 
according to their place of articulation. Thus there is a ^ ^ > 
or guttural series, a ( c), or palatal series, a ^ (0 or dental 
series, a\{p) or labial series and lastly a g: (/), or lingual 
series. Besides these there are the semivowels (y ), ^ ( w ), 
X (r), ^ il), and the three spirants (.s), T (?( ^)• 
Of these the guttural, the dental and labial series correspond 
to those of the other Indo-Germanic languages, and are the 
regular representatives of the original Indo -Germanic classes. 
Only in the Sanskrit guttural class have merged the two other 
classes of the old language, namely the pure velar gutturals 
and the labiovelar gutturals. Thus Sk. (k) represents 
both a k and a qu sound of the western Indg. languages. 

€. g. {a) [kravth) Lat. cruor ; (Timh ) , Gr. 

ikirRch) Eng. herald] yn% {idklid), Lit. szaka, 
{branch) Goth, hoha[plough). In primitive Ger¬ 
manic agriculture, a branch was used as a plough. 
{bhdgah), Gr. (fexyeiv ( phagehi), O. SI. hoge] 
{sthagayati), Lat. tego, Icel. ])ak, {Eng. 
thatch ), which is a dialectic variation of thak. 
{jdmgha), Got. gaggan (pronounce gangan), 

1. WACKERNAGtL, Op cit p. 115. UHLENBECK, Sanskrit Phonetics 
p. 44. 
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O. H. G. gangan, Germ, gang; {dtrghdh), Gr. 
60 X 1 X 0 S (dolicho's). Got. tulgus. 

(b) %: {kah), Lat. quo. Got. has, ( sacaid) c) 
for ^ by palatal law], Lat. sequor; 

( cakrdm ), Gr. kuklos Ang. S. hweol, Eng. wheel, 
TTH {gam), (Lat. venio). Got. qiman', (rajah), 

[ ^ (i) for ^ {/s) ], Got. riqis. 

2 . The Indo-Germanic palatals have nothing to do with 

the Sk. palatals. These latter, as we shall see, are original 
velar gutturals palatalized on account of a following i or e. 
But the original Indo-German palatals have suffered a change 
in Sanskrit, They have become spirants, i. e. (s, s, s) 

and affricates (j, jh ). 

e. g-id) (miidh), Gr. /cXotos (klutos), Lat. in clutus; 
A, S.hlud = Loud. O. Ir. cloih^ fame, O. Bulg sluti. 
^ (ddsd), Gr. SeVa (ddka). Got. iaihun, Eng. ten; 

(dsrih), Lat. acus, O. H. G. ahil; (samsati), 
Lat, censeo', ( vi'sdm ), Lat. vicus, Gr. o'^hos 
( dikos); (ch'dyd), Gr. o^ia (skid), Got. 
skcinan, Ger. scheinen, Eng. shine. 

(b) i{i^^{jdrant), Gr. yipov {geron)’,i^^^^ (jdnas), 
Gr. Yevos (gdnos). Got. ktini; c?qT (jma). Lit. zeme, 
O. SI. zcmlja (e. g. Nova Zemla); 
(yajatah), Gr. ayios {hagios);^^^: (josah) ,Lat. 
gustus, Got. kiusan; ^^(dmhas) ^ (h) for '^(gh) 
Lat. ango. Got. aggwus (pronounce angwus), 

( lih), Ger. lecken. 

N.B. Sk. in) therefore is no real palatal, but an affricate that goes back 
upon an original Indo-German palatal, (what in Sk. Grammar 
would be called a guttural). 

3. The Sanskrit palatal class as a whole is a new¬ 
comer. It is the old velar or guttural class, labialized or not 
labialized, before palatal vowels 5 (i), or it (e), and the 
semivowel \{y) . This is the palatal law. 
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e. g. (a) ^: ( cartih), Id. hverr, Gr. ^ipvos (kSrnos )r 
( caivarah ),Lat. quatuor ; ^ (paflca), Gr. 
TceVTc ipente), ( rocate), Lat. lucet\ Cf. 
i kid h), but {sukrdh), {rocate), but 

^ ( roka, lokd ). 

( b) ijathdra), Got. ktlpei ; (jdrdie ), 0. H. 
G. qtiirii, Eng. quoth \ ijdni), Got. gens \ 
(jdmi), Lat. geminus ; ^i^^^djas Lat. auges 
Got. ankan ; of djas ) but ^ ( ugrd ). 

( c ) ( hanmi ), Av. janmi, (hantdrah )» 

jantdro, Gr. Oc'.vw {ihenid)\ ft: {hardh), Gr. 
Oepoos ( thersos ), 

^C, {karkdh, kdruh), kdlah, katardh, kaksah, 
yugdm, gauh, girih), ) and several 

other words show the guttural, because it is not 
followed by a palatal vowel, as their counterpart 
in other languages viz. Gr. A'ap/fi.vos, /^apu^, 
/^aXws, 7roT£po5, (Ion. /roxspos); [karkinos, 
kdrux, kdlos, pdteros, Ion. kdteros), M. H. G. 
hahse, Got. juk, (Eng. yoke), Gr. /ffoOs, Lith. 
giria, Lat. jecur, show. 

4. The dental and labial series properly represent the 
old series as the following equations will show. 

e. g. {a) {tanuh)hdX. tenuis, Ger. dun, Eng. thin ;■ 
( trdyah ), Gr. xpiis ( treis), Lat. tres ; 
{vdrtate),'Uit. verto\ {tdtnt), Gr. Tioxvia 
( pdtnia), %r«T ( vettha }. Gr. cioOa ( oistha). 

( ft) ^ ( ddsa ), Gr. Zina. ( ddca ); 5 ( dru ) Gr. Bp us, 
Bopu, ( drus, ddru), Got. triu, Eng. tree ; 51 , If 
( dv'advau), Gr. Buo) {dud), Lat. duo {sddah), 
Gr. efeos {hedos), Lat. sedeo, Goth, sitan, Eng. sit ; 

( dhumah ), Gr. 0op.os {thUmds), Lat. fumus ; 
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% ( mddhu ), Gr. iieOa {methu ); ; Gr. 9^Xus^ 

( thilus ). 

(c) {pdiih), Gr-, Tzocfis] {pita), Gr. Tcaxiffp 

( pater ), ( Goth, fadar, Eng. father ); ^qrit^ 

( ndpai), Lat. nepos; ( svdpnah), Gr. otcvos 

( hupnos), instances of Sk. <5 ( pli ), going back 
upon Indg,/>A are not found. Sk. ^ {kapha), 
Av. kafa ; ( sahpa ), Av. safa. 

{d) i^ri{bdlam), Lat. de-bilis) {barbara), Gr. 
fioLpficupos ( barbaros ), ( pibami), Lat. bibo; 

( jamhala), {^ (jam, earth,) A.S. pol, Eng. 
pool ; ( bhdrami), Gr. ^spu) ( pherd),'i!i{bhu) 

Gr. {phud); ^ {bhrata), Lat. frater • 
(bhriih), Gr. 6 </)pGs ( ophrTis), Eng. brow ; 

( jdntbha ), Gr. yo|i^os ( gdmphos ). 

5. Amongst the Sanskrit sounds, the cerebrals are the 
most important because they are found in no other branch of 
the IndO'German family — not even in the Avesta. Fortunately, 
however, the Sanskrit language itself offers a solution of the 
question as to how they arose only here. We have a rule, for 
instance, as a consequence of which the dental ^{n) is chang¬ 
ed to the cerebral oi^(n), when preceded in the same word by 
r, r or s; e. g. ^ {usna, rna, kir^a); or that the 

dental sibilant ?l(s) is changed to the lingual sibilant ^^(s) 
when it is preceded by the vowels f ( 1 , i), and 3 ;, ir 
{u, a, r, e) or afr ( 0 ); e. g, {karosi, mattsu) etc. 

This gave the cue to scholars and many cerebrals were explain¬ 
ed as being due to dentals, when originally a r or / preceded 
them. This explanation was offered b y Foot. ( vikata, 

nabhas)^c\ovi^. Old Bulg. nebo Gr. VB<pos ( n^phas), welsh nef, 
—sky Lat nebula. 

O. B. bera Lat fero. 

iRlhn?. {baliy&n), stronger, O. Bulg Wi;i,=sbigger, better Gr.. 
^aXnwyssbetter 
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isamkata) etc. from ^ {ktta\ kata) depth, Vedic ^ (karta) 
a pit, from fcT; {krt^ 3 Tef 3 ; (avata) a pit, Vedic 3T^ {avar) 
downwards', ^ {kata) a mat from {hrta, crtaY, comp¬ 

are Gr. KapxaXos {kdrtalos), a basket. snSRi: {adhayah) 
from Ved. ^J^irdh) to prosper, ipathati) from Vedic 
iprthati), iprathayati), to make known, ^ 

{ mufida) from Ved. ^{mrd), to rub soft; ^ (kati), compare 
^ ( krmi). 


This same law, differently worded, went by the name of 
the scholar Fortunatov. It is this: original / or/+dental 
resulted in a change of the latter into a cerebral, the / or / be¬ 
ing dropped; and secondly, r or f+dental remained unchanged. 
The I ot r ot course must be original Indo-Germanic. 


{a) I or I dental, 

T 5 : ipatuh), Gr. TrXaxos (vatah), Lith. 

{platiis) vdltis 

(sphat), O.H.G .spaltan ijatharam), Goth. 

kU]>ei 

^ {kina), Lat. callus {anih), Gr. wXevy) 

{dldne) 

Tff^: ipanift) Gr. TuaXaiiT] Tii: (panah), Lith. pilnas 
ipalame) 

( ])alam ) Lat. palm q^;, ( patah, patdlam) 

Old SI. platino. 

{bhdsate), Lith. balsas qfqpq: {pafanah) Gr. TreXXa- 
{kuthara), L 2 X. culler Xl9os (pella lithos) 


ib) r or r dental. 

( karBmi), Lit. 

kertu 

3 T^: iardhah), Lit. 

ardyti 

{mdrd'dmi), 
Lat. mordeo 


( varfdmi ), Lat. verto, 
Got. wairta 
{gardhah ):, Got. gredus 

4^ {pdrddmi), Germ. 

farzen 



But this law was not accepted by linguists like Wackernagel, BruGMANN and 
Bartholomae ; and for very obvious reasons. For, the greater part of it is vitiated by excep¬ 
tions e. g. ( galda, phulta, prthu ) Gr. xXaTos ( platus ); ^ ( mrdu ), Lat. mollis ; 
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a, i, u ) as the following examples will show:— 

( riddht, rim, maharisih ): q# ( rddhi, rm, maharsi) 



^{isi,kisa,giddha) : ^ {rsi, kr^, grdhra) 
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■S Si I s o 

H s-i “ 

2 ■S ^ » -S 

0) ^ xi > 

“1’g^ c 
^ c S ^ > 


J * 1 ; S ^ TJ 

^ 2 .S 1 

^ -a ^ I 

(U ■•iS 

^ r3 W « 

? ^ A 


to .y a lx 

s-i 

«-> ^ o « -g 

<u Tn ^ 5 S 
fe c rt Q ’O 


a bo -Ck. ^ 

6 .S - , 

t3 ’5 ►_ 
b<j (u 2 PT 


® i^iI 

III 5 -S 

llii 

it^ I s 


ci 

i 


cu 


ipadati-patati), q^an-’TrTRn {padaapafaka), ^ {vedisa-vetasa 

kadhai), in (b) above; ( dhakkehi ), Pali sr%l^ [thaketi), Sk. ipmi% ( sthagayati ); 

(dahai ), Mar. { daha), Sk. ( dahati ); Mar.^TFT (dhapam) from 
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Oldest phase op he Pali & Prakrits side by side 
WITH the Vedic language :—From the above it will be seen, 
that the linguals in Vedic and later Sk. are due to the influence 
of the old Prakrits, which therefore must have existed side by 
side with the Vedic dialects. These gave us the later literary 
Prakrits.' Side by side with the language of the Vedas and 
the priests there was current even during the period of the 
production of the hymns, a language which was much more 
developed than the priestly language and which had the chief 
characteristics of the oldest phase of the mid-Indian dialects, 
called the Pali-stage. Bhandarkar’ also agrees with 
Wackernagel in calling Pali the oldest Prakrit. 

Words which in Vedic and later Sanskrit show a iii ()» 
instead of a ^ ), belong also to this class; they are called 

Prakritisms. 

( d) 3Tif&T {ani punya ), ( phaf }), 

( anvapantphavat ), jrlgor, ^FTI ( kai^, 

karna, nipum, ghotia), (Ger. waare), 

( gd'ti ) (Gr. ayeipo), ageirH ), ( kumra ), 

(Gr./cuXXos kullos), (s/hS«M) (Ger. s/t7/), 
'PJX (pop) (Gr. ■jrepviQpn. pernemi), {kam), 
( class, ( kaB ), a part.). 

3prr {am) (Gr. aXew aleD), {em) (Gr. 
eXoL(fiOs, elaphos), % {ttttia, vetiu) (Lat. 
wallus ), ^ ( vent) (Lat. willus). 

In ( sithila ), the %{i) shows that it is a Prakritism. 
The root has a r, which vocalised as r gives the | (i) in Prak¬ 
rit, Compare {sidhila) of Prakrit; also ^ {i>ingh), 

(Mar. sumgane humgane ), from ^ ^^ 15 ^ ( srngha ), 

isamiddha) from ivm {samrddha), [imgala) (Naisadha 

1. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik p. XVIII, 

2. Philological lectwes p. 5. 

3. Rv. lY 40, 4. 
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I. 9), Mar. firas {imgala), from (athgara), are Prakritisms. 
( krccha) and ( guchha ) are also Prakritisms, where 
( ccha) represents Sk. ^ ips), cf. Pali {achharS) for 
Sk. er^ iapsara). (iitau) for {titasu), srs*! 

(prauga ) for sijii ( prayuga ), cf. iTjart ( gam ) of Maharastri 
from ( gavaya ), are also regarded as Prakritisms. In later 
Prakrits they are the rule; in the Veda their appearance is inex¬ 
plicable, unless we presume, as some scholars do that they 
have crept into the Vedic language from an old Prakrit that 
was the basis of the mid-Indian Prakrits. 

35. Inflection ;— Much need not be said regarding mor¬ 
phology of the old Sanskrit. It does not much differ from that 
of classical Sanskrit which is familiar to us. However, we 
devote some short space to it for pointing out features common 
to other languages. 

A. Unlike the classical languages of the West, Sanskrit 
has only three or four vowel stems, those in 3T, ^ ( a, i, u ), 

and 5^ (r), short and long. It does not have the e and o stems, 
like Greek and Latin, since Sanskrit has kept no distinction be¬ 
tween a, e, and o. Of consonantal stems the old language 
shows many, like those in c, k, i, th ), radical % 

( d, dh ), and ^^{bh, s ), and ^ (s) and:the derivative stems 
in ^ ( vai, fat) {( udvat, nivat, 
sarvatat, devatat ), Gr. tt|x ( ttt ), { it, ut, t) { 

( yakrt ), arg;. ( at ), and ( ant, mant ), and ^7^^ 

5 ^, ( vant, an, man, in, min ), and 3T^ ( vin, ar), 

^{tar) etc. 

The Sanskrit, like Greek, and Latin, has three genders, 
three numbers (there are traces left of the dual in Greek and 
Latin in words like Sow, (ffwo) although the as such is 
given up by these languages) and, unlike these, all the eight 
cases. The Greek has given up instrumental and ablative 
entirely, and confused locative and dative. For reasons see 
supra. 



The terminations are the same for the three genders, excepting the nom. acc. voc. of the 
neuter, which in singular has no termination and in plural has %. They are:— 
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I 


IQ 

s 

Si) 

•5 




r 


^ bo 

s S .8 


§ 


I s 

. B 6 b ^ ^ B ij 

O OuCScbXi<UQ 

li, 'Z < S Q < O ^ 


«5h 


: 6 
; o 


8 o 


I i 


.i M 


■| s I 

tBo 


H ’Xj 

TO a> 

2 o >, 

I ■§• = 

S s 

•il'S 

« a 

ca 


ySi ^ 

'to '» 




I 3 

52; > 


Lat omnibus, virginibus. 




Gr. Lat. Got. 

( vfkam) Xu/fov ( liikon ) lupum umlf 
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1 •! I -s 


1 I II I 

-a -O -0^0 5 


silt i III 

'rfe- rs. s'C 


If 


I I I I I I 


C Xo/fous ( lukous ) 

{vrkaih) X^ko\.s{i) {lukoisi) lupis wulfam 

( vrkebhih) Xu/fOiat 



Sk. Gr. Lat. Got. 

(vikebh^ah) 
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pasvam ) -manum 

{sunau, sundvi) ufiXei ( pechei) ( sun^u) ( manubus) 



Singulars of tr) Ttp stem. VI. Plurals of zip stem. 
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'e 


11 


JQ 153 

s s 




s s ' 


-S ^ '-li 


JES • 

flftt 1 'ii 


§ y "y «13 
:z < <B o < 


i 5 


111 iij 5 
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b. CONJUGATION :—The Sanskrit conjugation also is as 
rich as the declension, and here too it has preserved most of 
the Indo-Germanic form material. Of the other languages 
only the Greek language nearly approaches it in the antiquity 
as well as wealth of verbal forms. Like the Greek, Sanskrit 
has the active and medial or middle voices ; the passive voice 
of the Sanskrit was probably a later creation and did not exist 
in the original Indo-German idiom. Then there is a number 
of modes or moods in the old Vedic language as in Greek; 
later Sanskrit has lost some of them. The modes are the 
indicative, the optative, the imperative and the conjunctive or 
subjunctive. This last is seen only in the oldest Sanskrit. 
The optative and imperative too are in classical Sanskrit 
never used except, in the present tense. There are four tenses, 
the present, the perfect, the aorist and the future; the 
imperfect, so far as the stem and formation goes, is reckoned 
with the present for morphological purposes. There are 
special uses of these tenses elaborately put forth and explained 
by Sanskrit Grammarians. 

The augment 3T {a)-e plays an important part in the tense 
system of the Sanskrit and the Greek languages; the other 
languages, excepting the Armenian, do not show anything like 
it. It usually bore the accent and caused Gupa or Vrddhi. It 
was used to make the stem of the imperfect and aorist, the 
plue-perfect in Gr. and Vedic, and indicated past action*. The 
perfect stem is made up by reduplication, not by augment. It 
is to be noted that one of the numerous aorists has augment 
and reduplication of stem together. 

All roots are in Sanskrit, as well as in Greek, divided into 
two great classes, according as they do or do not take 
before personal endings the vowel sj (a) e or o in Greek; 
they are called the thematic and the non-thematic classes ; 
they are also otherwise known as conjugational and nonconju- 
1. BRUGMANN, Kurze Grammatik p. 484. 
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gational. The former again fall into four subdivisions, the 
two 9T, () the ^ (y) and 8?^ (ay) classes; the latter into 
some six, the root, the reduplicated, the 3 («), the g (nu ), 
the ^ (na), and^ (n) classes. This distinction, with a 
variety of terminations, makes the study of Sanskrit so 
formidable to beginners. 

The endings again are different for the active and the 
medial. Besides this distinction, there is another distinction 
into primary and secondary endings; the former are fuller, 
the latter seem to be abbreviations of these. Then there are 
distinct endings for the perfect and imperative. In this 
complexity, the Greek language almost equals Sanskrit. 

The following comparative tables will how the great simi¬ 
larity in this respect between the Sanskrit and Greek languages. 
I. Personal endings. 


Active 



Primary 



Secondary 



(mi) 

)JLl, (0 

(mi,o), 

( am ) V (for p.) (n , m) 


(si) 

01 , s. 

( si, s ) 

(s) s 

(s) 


(ti) 

XI 

(ti) ^ 

(t) X 

(0 


( mas) 


(men) q; 

(m) p,6V 

( men) 


(tha) 


(te) 

(t) xe 

(te) 


i(r') 




(n(t) 




Middle 




Primary 



Secondary 



(e) 

liai 

(mai) f,3T 

(i,a) p.Yiv 

( men ) 


(se) 

oai 

(sat) q-: 

(thh) 00 

( so) 


ite) 

xai 

(tai) 

(ta) xo 

(to) 


(make) 

}it9a 

(metha) 

( mahi ) p-eOa 

( metha ) 


(dhve) 

006 

(sthe) ^ 

(dhvam) o9a 

( stha ) 


1 (ante) 

J ate) 

vxai 

(„«/«) 

,) ( ante , 
\(ata) vxo 

( nto) 




(ran 




Perfect Perfect 

Active. Middle. Active. Middle 
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ir-B- 


Q s 

sS J. 




3. ^ 3 


O. Q. 




Q. Q, 

J- J- 


^ 3 sE 

1?»i 



3 ^ 




S '2 ■5 




j- 


S S vS 
^ tr 


U 

ri 



Middle 

{dbhare) ^spop-TiV (ephoromm) 
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(ddadhah) 4 t 19 sis {eiUheis) {ddhatta) exteexo {etitheto) 

{ddadhat) e-rlOei {etithei) a%; {ddadhuh) exiBev {etithen) 



Middle 

{ddadhi) hl0£|iY]v {etiihemen) (ddadhmahi) htGetteGa {eiithemetha) 
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aorist. As the formation of these is so divergent, the common name must be due to the 
peculiar king of the action denoted. The agreement between the Sanskrit and the Greek is 
remarkable e. g. 
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Root-aorists: — {dsikSt), eaxtiv {esten)\ tcXtixo 
{pleto)\ the root {jfia) forms root-aorist syvcov 
( ^gnUn) and not s aorist as in Sk. ( ddhctt ), 
Gr. (Itheke), {^ddke)y 

(the k which is unknown to the Sanskrit, remains 
unexplained ).^ 

s-aorfsis:—3fsf[; (dprah) (from ( aprSs +s), 

afin: {dprah) (from afapi+rlL afsnw 

{dprasma), (dprasta), (afsng: dprasuh); 

Gr. eSeL^a, ^Sei^as, eSet^e, eSd^apifiV, eStL^axe, eSel^av, 
( edeiza, Ideizas, Meize, Meizamen, Meizate^ 
Ideizan ). 

Middle.—(drutsi), ofw: {drutfdh), (drutta), 

at;5cW% (drutsmahi), afwi^ {druddham), afel^ 
(drutsata), Gr. eStt^ajiTiv, (oo), eSa^axo, 
€S£i^aji£0a, €S£i^ao9£, eStt^avxo [edeizdmin, Ideiza 
(so), Ideizato, Meizdmetha,ldeizasthe, idezanto). 

The question as to the origin of the aorist suffix, has occu¬ 
pied philologists since Bopp’s time. Bopp saw in it the past* 
tense of the Indg. verbum substantivum esrn. Phonetically 
there is nothing agziinst it. It also finds support from other 
languages e. g. Latin and Goth., where the suffix of the past 
tense is nothing else than the past forms of roots ^ ( bhu ) and 
do (Sk. qr, dhd) respectively. Lat. amabam, ama-bat\ 
Goth, huggridc, O. H. G. hungerede, Eng. hungered. The 
s would have to be looked upon as remnant of the imperfect, 
and that is the only flaw in Bopp’s theory. 

VI. Perfect active. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ (v^da) FolloL (Folda) ^ (vidmd) FX^^tv (Fidmen) 

(vmha) FoiaediFo^stha) ^(vidd) Fioxe (Fiste) 

^ (v^da) FoXbt (Foide) (viduh) (FlacL^si) (Fisasi) 

1. Hirt, Handbuch der Gr. LauUund Fonnenlehre p. 549. 

2. Hirt, op. cit. p. 550. 
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Gothic 

wait witum 
waist wit-up 
wait vjit-un 

Middle. 

1st. 55^ ( tutude ) Lat. tutudl 
3rd. (tutudd) 

It will be seen that the perfect has only one type, as 
against the manifold types shown by the present-aorist. The 
perfect is formed immediately from the root, without any 
augment or sign or infix. Every root can have its perfect, 
with but very few exceptions. The perfect is altogether 
non-thematic. The peculiarities are that the first syllable 
takes reduplication, and the root shows the o grade, where 
the reduplicated syllable shows an e, 3T («)• This is clearly 
shown by forms like stetr, {cdkara, jdghdna)^ which 
show palatalization in the first syllable; Cf. also VeYova, 
(gegona) 5eSop/va {dddorka). 

VII. The future system :—In Sanskrit as in Greek the 
future is made up by the addition of the suffix s. In Greek 
it has been dropped in certain cases, thus giving rise to a 
second type of future. 

{deksydmi) Gr. Set'^u) {deizd.), from f^, {dis 
deik ); ( reksyami ), Gr. X8i4>a) ( leipso ). The Lithuanian 

language also shows this s future; e. g. gdlsu from gelu. to 
do harm; dur'su, from duru. The Latin again takes the aid 
of an auxiliary, as in the aorist and has forms like ama-bo, 
amabis, amabit. Gothic has lost the old future, just as it 
has lost the old aorist. Most of the modem European 
languages have given up the old future and have substituted 
an auxiliary meaning fo wish\ The Rumanian^ has voloy 
the Germ, wollen, Eng. will. 

1 Zauner, Romanische Sprach-geschicte Ip. 165. 
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VIII. The distinction between temporal stems and 
modal stems is not difficult to understand. We have seen 
sufficiently clearly how different temporal stems were made 
up. Of the four modes or moods the indicative is 
marked by absence of any further addition to the temporal 
stem; ( bhar ) ^epo, or ^eps, ( phero, pMro) ( babhar), 

yzyov igegon), stems of present, aorist, perfect, are also the 
stems of the indicative. And it is only natural because it is 
the simplest mode of all, only asserting or denying something. 
The imperative too does not have any special stem; very often, 
as in Sanskrit, it borrows stems and forms of other moods. 

The conjunctive and optative have special stems; 
the former is characterized by the addition of a thematic 
3T, () e, ( 0 ) to the temporal stem, the latter by the addition 
of a secondary suffix 2fT (y3), |(*), added on to the base 
without thematic vowel. 

In the case of the nonthematic type of roots, the 
conjunctive is easily formed by adding 3T, () e, o to the 
root e. g. 

Pres. ind. 6^%, ( dsti ) Lat. es-t; conj. 3?^, ( dsati) Av. 
avhaiii, Lat. er-i i. 

Aor. conj. ( nisati, nesat) (with root vowel ^ 

(ne) as in middle, not % ( nai as in active) ; Gr. 
Tsia-o-jJLev {teis-o-men), Teca-s-Ts (where ^ {nes) 
Tsta are bases of the sigmatic aorist). 

Pref. conj. {tatdnati, tatdnat) Gr. tcetcoi'G-o- 

|jLev ipepoith-o-men). {In Homer, eidete or eidomen) 

In the case of the thematic type of roots, the modal sign 
ar, (a) e, o appears to combine with the last vowel of the 
stem e. g. 

Conj. ( bhdran, bhdrati ) Gr. ^epw-jjiev, (^spyj-xe 

{phiro-men, phire-te), Lat. feres, for indicative 
( bhdrati ) ^epop-ev (phiromen) etc. 
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The optative sign for non-thematic roots is qr, ( ya, ya ) 
ye, y9, added on to the weak grade of the root; that for the 
non-thematic roots is (i) which combines with the thematic 
vowel making a diphthong with it. Secondary personal end¬ 
ings are then added on to the base formed in this way. 

( syin, syuh), also feg: {siyat, siyuh) 

Lat. s-ie-s, s-t-mus. ^^{dadyat), {dadytih), Gr. 
Zioo-iTi-v i dido-te-n), SiSo-t-p-fV {dido-i-men). 
^if^^i^.bhdret), Gr. {phcroi), Goth, bairai; 

( drsei ), Gr. Spa/^ot ( drdkoi ). 

IX. There is what is called secondary conjugation. This 
comprises desiderative, intensive or frequentative, causative, 
denominative, which may be found in any descriptive Grammar. 
Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar p. 387 ff. 

Of verbal derivatives, both Sanskrit and Greek show a 
variety. We have already seen how the Vedic Sanskrit posse¬ 
ssed more than half a dozen infinitive forms, three or four 
absolutive forms, three forms for the present participle, not to 
speak of any amount of verbal nouns. For these, refer to 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar p. 341 ff. 
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PART IV 


PALI AND THE INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS 

36. Character of the Pali.— The next stage in the 
development of the Indian branch of the Indo-German lang¬ 
uages is the Pali. This is a name given to the sacred lang¬ 
uage of the canon of Southern Buddhism. The name itself 
is a puzzle to many. European scholars, derive it from prali, 
a row or line of leaves of a book, then the book itself; and 
lastly the canon embodied in the book and its language. 
Another but a hardly likely derivation^ is from 
( prakata, paada ), TTar^s, W ( paala, pala ), according to which 
Pali means language of the common people. Kosambi^ a 
Buddhist scholar, thinks, that the name is derived from the 
root ( p'dl) to protect, to preserve, and originally means 
the books or literature in which the Buddhist canon is pre¬ 
served. The derivation apart, he rightly points out that 
Buddhagho^a, the author of a commentary on 
( atthakaiha ) repeatedly refers to the Tipitaka or its teachings 
by the name Pali. 

That this Pali i. e. the dialect at the root of the literary 
Pali, called by European scholars the Pali-stufe^ and the 
dialects of the oldest available inscriptions, could not be 
directly traced even to Vedic Sanskrit is clear from phono¬ 
logical reasons adduced above*. There are besides several 

1. Rajwadb, Introduction to Jfwriehvan. 

2. (palibhSsecd kdlanirmya) Vividha Hdna- 
vist'dr, 41.139. Cf. also Childer’s Fait Dictionary, introduction. 

3. Jacobi, Ettdhlungen. p. XL 

4. See iupra, p. 147-48. 
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formantic elements that could hardly be traced to the 
Vedic dialect. As examples might be quoted the absolu- 
tive suffixes 3 {tu) of the Dhauli^ version of Anoka’s edict 
number I and ^ ( tuM, dwia) and a^ur ( una ) of the 

Maharash-i Prakrit. We cannot trace them back to Sk. 

(^*^2, tvdnam ), but must regard them as collateral forms 
of another closely related dialect. In the same way the narra¬ 
tive perfect above referred to is seen to a certain extent in the 
Vedic, and regularly in the later Brahmanic language, but not 
in the Pali and the Prakrits. Except 3T2IR, iayaya, 
babhuva ), and one or two other stray forms, which are to be 
regarded as Sanskritisms, the Pali has not got the perfect.* 
We shall have therefore to understand the relationship between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the Pali and Prakrits in some such 
manner. They are the direct descendants of a dialect, which 
was spoken in ancient India, side by side with the Vedic dia¬ 
lect, with which it was very closely related. 

But the differences between the old Sanskrit and the Pali 
and Prakrits are not so great as to warrant the conclusion that 
they do not represent successive steps in the development of 
the Vedic language. Some peculiarities pointed out above 
may perhaps be more provincialisms than dialectic. The lang¬ 
uages of the inscriptions themselves do not lend any support to 
the theory that there existed in those hoary days a dialect 
which differed very considerably from the Vedic dialect*. 

A. Causes of phonetic change shown by Pali etc.'. —If 
then the Pali and the inscriptional dialects are descended from 
Vedic Sanskrit, or at least from a dialect that was very close 
to it, how do we account for such a change in the phonology 
sa is shown in the assimilation of conjuncts, simplifying a 

1. Buhler, Aioka Inschriften, p. 89. 

2. Dr. Bhandarkar, op cit 59, was evidently misled by Kaccayano, 
who. slavishly following the Katantra, gives perfect endings for Pall 

3. Meillet, EinfUhrung p. 26; Franks, P5li und Sanskrit p. 150 
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conjunct after a long vowel or shortening an original long one 
before a conjunct, the total disappearance of the vowels 
r, and / ? 

The Indian Aryans entered into India through the North- 
Western Frontier and found a new fertile land here. Thus geo¬ 
graphical and climatic conditions must have worked together 
with other causes of phonetic growth or decay. Apparently 
however, it is strange that the same people ahould find it diffi¬ 
cult. when they were in different environments, to pronounce 
the original conjuncts and sounds like r and 1. 

But the whole thing becomes clear, when we imagine to 
ourselves all that must have happened when the Indian Aryans 
penetrated into India. They did not find before them a deso¬ 
late, isolated world or a world inhabited by a handful of negro¬ 
es. Very probably they conquered land inch by inch from the 
Dravidians, and such other people who were in possession of 
the land before them. They inflicted not only their rule but 
also their superior language upon these natives, to whom it 
was a strange and difficult idiom. They learnt the new 
language just as children learn their mother tongue; whatever 
was rough they softened, whatever was difficult they made easy. 
The process of this acquisition is strictly psychological, as 
explained in the first part of this book. Thus all the pheno¬ 
mena called dissimilation metathesis, assimilation, etc., are 
seen to play a considerable role in phonology and what we 
know as analogy formation in morphology. The Aryan 
dialects were thus corrupted in the mouth of the original inha¬ 
bitants and these corruptions reacted upon the speech of the 
Aryan settlers. This is the most plausible explanation^ of the 
growth of the Pali and the Prakrits. 

The part of the Vedic or of its sister dialect that was most 
affected in the manner described above was phonology. The 
1. Bhandarkar, Philologtcal Lectures p. 46, 47. 
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following passage taken at random from the Gajakumbha- 
jataka^, is an illustration. 

3T?i%. ^tsir 

^wi: =^. 3T«r aiJTwqft^^ m 

Tfer. i7MI<'\MI ^ 3TT3%Z1T ^'+t<?>R<=l4 
tR ^rsfr ^ f^r 

5^. jpjrfiiTl r;? tr?T ITIHR STB^sfr, 

»i=5BRn ^ ^w\'€], aifw 

»T^>T 3*^^ ?nr^ 3 tM i% wrr 

cTr^ ’T3HTi^Jir«rR;3nf. 

aitte Earamsiyatk Bramhadatte rajjam Karente Bodhi- 
satto tassa amaccaratanam ahosi. Baranasiraja alasiyajdtiko 
ahosi. Bodhisatto rajfanam bodhessamtti ekant upayam 
upadharenio carati. Atha ekadivasam raja uyyanam gantva 
amaccaparivuto tattha Vicaranto ekant Gajakumbham alasi- 
yam passi. TatharTipa kira alasiya sakaladivasam gacchan- 
fapi ekahguladvamgulamettam eva gacchanti r'djd tarn disva 
vayassa ko-nama eso ti pucchi. Bodhisatto Gajakumbho nama 
esa maharaja alasiyo evarupo hi Sakaladivasam gacchanto 
pi ekahguladvamgulamattam eva gacchatiti vatva tena sadd- 
him sallapanto, ambho Gajakumbha tumhakam dandhagam- 
nam imassihi aranne davaggimhi uttite kirn karothd ti 
tattvd pathamam gatham aha. 

Even a cursory examination of this passage shows {a) the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Pali, and (6) the remarkable resem¬ 
blance between Pali and Sanskrit inflection and also syntax:— 

{a) ( Baranasiyam ) shows the change of ^ {va) 

into ^ (Z>a), the (sthana) of which is the same; then there 
is anaptyxis of (sy5w), with shortening of the final vowel. 

^:3!3Tq, ( rajjam ) shows assimilation of ^(y) to 5 ^ (;), and 
the shortening of the long vowel before the conjunct. The 

1. Fausboll, Jataka III 140. 
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same assimilation seen in clW, ( saito, 

iassa, amacca, ssami, uyyanath) shows regressive assimilation. 

STJTf ( amacca ) shows shortening of long 8TT (3) before 
conjunct, complete palatalization of 3T (ya). and assimilation of 
the preceding (/) to it. ( maitam) also is due to short¬ 
ening before conjunct and assimilation. 

i^lasiya) shows a change in the consonant, 
apparently due to no cause. The ^ ^) is first vocalized i. e. 
becomes ar (), and the semivowel serves as a bridge between 
the preceding 5 (*) and the new s? (< 3 (.) This is what is 
called ( yasruti ) in the later Prakrits. It should be noted, 
that with the exception of such stray cases, the Pali has 
preserved the old Sanskrit consonants in tact, whereas later in 
the literary Prakrits many of the consonants, especially if they 
are between two vowels, are replaced by ar {a). This, coup¬ 
led with the preservation, of most of the Sanskrit inflections, 
places it beyond doubt that Pali is older' than the Prakrits. 

( eso ) shows the change of the Sanskrit ^ (s) into 
s), and of the s) of the termination into an invariable 
5^ ( 0 ), e. g. (parivuto)’, the final 3 ?^(as) regularly 

becomes art (o) before sonant consonants. Ed. 

( gacchanto ), an^RpTSIT^ ( alasiyajatiko) etc. 

( dttamgula ) has dropped the inconvenient ^ (y )• 

( pathamam ) shows that the lingual ^ (r), which 
has drop^, has lent its character to the following consonant, 
a phenomenon that is common in the Prakrits and seen also 
to have effect on Sanskrit. 

{imassim) and {davaggimhi) show a 

double representation of the same Sanskrit ( smin ); in 

the former there is assimilation to the preceding is) in the 
latter there is metathesis first and change of { s) to ^ {h) 
afterwards. 

1. Jacobi, AyarTinga Sutta part I p. VIII. 
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(b) The inflectional resemblances between Pali and 
Sanskrit are obvious:— 

{Bodhisatto), ^ (raja), irajanam), iTfRrsr 
( maharaja ), ( gajakumbha) are just the same as in 

Sanskrit. {ratanath),T^(ti{rajjam), {bodhisaiiath), 

^34 (divasarh), ^*313 (uyyanam) apart from the phonetic 
change, are identical with Sk. inflection of these words. 

(iam)^ ^ (/assa), (vayassa), (ante), 
{imassim), (utthite), are in perfect agreement, with'their 
Sanskrit originals. 

{Caraii), (gachhanti), am {aha), 

( bodhessami ) are the same as in Sanskrit, and arfl^ ( ahosi) 
qftn {passi), 3 ^ (pucchi) although differing a bit in formation, 
are aorist or past forms corresponding to Sanskrit aorists or 
imperfects, sometimes with but often without the augment. 
The Sanskrit augment of the preterite, like the perfect, is thus 
on its way;to disappear in Pali and has totally disappeared in 
the Prakrits and the modern vernaculars. This also clearly 
shows the relationship, in time, of the two to each other. 

{karento), (upadharento), ^31, 

igacchania, gantva, vatva, utthita) are verbal derivatives, 
the close similarity of which with like Sanskrit froms is almost 
too transparent. 

37. Phonology op the Pali ;—The Pali possesses all 
the vowels of Sanskrit, with the exception of %,^,\{r,l, e) 
and off ( au ). 

1. Normal vowels:— 

{a) 3#T-aTfll ( aggi-agni ), STTir-ariT ( agga-agra ), 
^(^^-^{=^{accuta acyuta), 3T?-3T^^ {attha-artha), 
{akasa-akasa), 3TRif-3TRif {asahka- 
asahka ), ^msiH-^m\^'{asalhta0dhi ), 

( savako-sravakah ), 
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(b) ( inda-indra ), ( itivuttaka- 

itivrttaka ), ( isigili-rsigiri ), 

( tsadhara-tsadhara ), ( gotami- 

gautanii ). 

(c) ( ukkanthiia-utkanthita ), 

(bhikkhu bhiksu), ( ugga-ugra), 

( uppalavamia-tUpalavarm ), 

( khujja-kubja ), . 

id) ( eka-eka ), irofi ( em-etit), 

( khcma-ksema ), 

ie) ( purohito-purohitah), JTiqr^sg#- 
%nv535T; ( gopalapiitto-gopalaputrah ), 

( kapoto-kapotah ), 

2. "^{r} and ^ (/) are respresented in one of the follow¬ 
ing ways:— 

id) by 3T id) in *Tf-qf ( gaha-grha ), iachha- 

rksa),w^-'^i^ imacai-nirtyti), imatta- 

mtsta), 

ib) by ^ (/■) in { ina-rna), ( kisa-krsa) 

^ffTR5-^^R5 ( si gala-sr gala ), ( isi-rsi). 

ic) by iu) in ( iisabha-rsabha ), 

( puchhi-prchh ), ( parivuto-parivrt- 

ah). In this case a labial before or after the ^ 
( r ) is responsible for the change. 

id) by ft (rf) or ^ iru) in fftR^-5f|^^ { iritvija- 

rtvij), ft^-5^( rite-rte), ( mkkha-vrksa). 

3. ^ iai) and sft iait) become tr [e) and 3?i (o) 
respectively. 

(tr: %farqW^-%c5!rftrft, 

*• nfe*?-^cW, atftiq’-aftcpj j «»>k<xh ^ftsq-, 

()-^rNftTl^). (e): cetiyagiri-caityagiri, eravana- 
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airavana, ketdsa—kailasa, vedeha-vaideha\ o: 
goiama-gautama, osadha-ausadha, koravya- 
kauravya, sovira {rattha)-sauvirarastra). 

4. Change of vowels:— 

{a) 3T {a) bocomes it (e), {hettha-adhastat), 

( antepura-antahpura ), 

( seyyd-kayya ), ( peyyala-pariyaya); 

or % (i), (tipu-irapu), 

( timissa-tamisra); or 3 (u), chiefly beside labial, 
( pamtuvtsaii-pancavimsati ), 
( nimujjati-nimajjati ), q^ui- 
( pajjunna-parjanya ); or rarely si’r (o) 

( sammosa-sammarsa), 

( tirokkha-tiraska ). 

{b) 3TI {a) becomes it {e), qr^cT-'TRT^ {parevata- 
paravata ), ( metta-matra ), 3Tr%iC-3TRTq' 

( acera-acarya ); or 3{t (o), ( parovara- 

paravara ), ( doso-dosa ); or 3J, (w) espe¬ 

cially in connection with roots iTT (ga) to go and m 
to know, 3f^-3T^ ( addhagu-adhvaga ), 
(sabbannusarvajnah ). 

{c) 5 (0 becomes 3T (a), mostly as a result of dissimla- 

tion), {gharaiii-grhim), qrs^-^f^ 

( pathavl-prthivl ); or it (g), ( etta-iyat) 

( manjettha-manjistha ); or 3" (m) i[T^- 
<Tf^3 ( rajula-rajila ), {geruka-gairika), 

f (t) also is subject to the same changes; e. g. 

( khela-krtda ), { gahetvd- 

grhilva ). 

id) 3 («) becomes 3T {a), 3PT5-3T^ ( agaru-aguru ), 
or 3Tt(o), 3|t^-3^ iokka-ulka), 3l3tq^-3T3q7l 
( anopama-anupama). 
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,c) TT (e) becomes % (*) before '^double consonants, 
ipastbbaka-prasevaka), 

( pativissaka-prativesaka ). 

if) ^ io) becomes 3 (m) in the same manner, 

ijunha-jyostna), visuka-vi^ka) 

The arr (o) due -to contraction of ( av) also 
changes; ( nssava-avasyaya ). 

5. The law of quantity:—Long vowels are generally 
shortened before coniunct consonants:— 

ajjavam-arjavam, 'puma (nadi )-purtta, tiiiha-ttrtha, 
paiti-pzapfi, attano-atmanah, sakna-sakya, saut-santa, danta 
-danta, vanta-vanta, gahissati-grhisyati. 

(a) Sometime the double consonant is simplified and 
the long vowel is kept, thus preserving the quan¬ 
tity of the word as a whole. 

3Tr5T^-3?r^ (ajava-arjava), ^ (also 
( itmi) ( Timmi)-{urmi), 3Tfrl^-3Tfr^ (ahasi-aharsit), 
{Tihasana-ud + has), 

( uhata-uddhata). 

{b) Sometimes, however, a long vowel is shortened and 
as compensation a following single consonant is 
doubled. 

( bahunnam-bah^nam, niddha-nida, 
jannu-jUnu, paficcannam-paiicanam, unhissa-usrdsa). 
ic) As a corollary of the above, the vowels tt (e) and eft 
•( 0 ), are to be regarded as naturally short before a 
double consonant and long before a single one e g. 
flW, 3fr^3rj^, ( seyya, upekkh'df 

ossajati, yobbana, mokkha ). 
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(d) Often however, long vowels are shortened without 
any compensation. 

STSRftcT, (also an% 

( agahita-agrhita, samkhata-samkhyata, paUfiavar- 
prajnavan, appaiita-apraiita, paniya-paniya, Ma¬ 
riya (acera )-acarya ). 

(e) Short vowels are lengthened, mostly 'in the case of 
prepositions. 

'n^-sRs:, {patimokkha- 

pratimoksa, pakata-prakata, pavacana-pravacana). 
Other cases of lengthening are :— 

3TTf^-3Tf^, TRTT^f-^^T, {ajira-ajira, 

payasa-payasa, gavuta-gavy^ti ). 

Some of these cases may be regarded as compensatory for 
the loss of a consonant; but others have no such justification. 

(/) Nasalized vowels are often lengthened, when the 
nasal is dropped, 

( stha-simha, vtsati-vimsati, datha-dathstr^, ( sam) 
(Bsa-datnsa, iisa-irithsat ). 

The opposite process, viz., the development of a nasal 
where there was none originally is also observed. It is to be 
remarked, however, that in such cases the nasal generally 
repairs the loss of some consonant. 

( samvart-sarvart ), ( matnkula- 

matkuna), cf. Pr. {amsum), {damsana) for 3Tg 
( asru ), ( dar'sana ). ( sitiigala-s^gala ), 

^t»l-5TRT ( dandha-drdha, mmga-ndga), Sindhi for Sk. 

( namgar for nagara ) are cases where the nasal does not 
compensate any loss. Cf. ( magitala ) of Kohkani boys 

for standard Marathi ( magiiale ). 
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6. Vowels are often dropped without any compensation 
{dhifa-duhita), {lamkara-alathkara), 

( pi-api), sr-lT^ ( va-eva ), ( parajjhati- 

aparadhyati ). 

a. Consonants -.—The Pali possesses all the Sanskrit 
consonants, except ^ (sfl) and q {sa) 

1. {a) ( kanha-krsna ), ( kasi- 

gamaka-kasigramaka) \ {khajja-kha- 

dya), m-m {khara-khara), {gagga- 

garga), ( gandhabba-gandharva ), 

( ghatikara). 

{b) {cakkavatii-cakravarli), 

{cetiya-caitya), {jambudipa- 

jambudvtpa), (jettha-jyestha). 

ic) ( takka-tarka ), ( tissa-tisya), 

( thera-sthavira ),^^?^rTST-^'ni'T5iT ( dakhi- 
napatha-daksimpatha) ( dnvaca- 

durvacas ); ?PI5C ( nanda-nagara). 

id) qs^n-s^ ipanna-prajm), q^n-q^ {padutna- 
padma ), qjrgJTt-qFSJfr ( phaggum-phalgunl), 

(), ( bodhisatta-bodhisatva), 

( bhikkhti-bhiksu), ( majjhi- 

ma~madhyama ). 

{e) 2TH-2T5T {yasa ya'sa ), ( ratta-rakta ) 

55 ^ ( lakkhana-laksana), ( viru- 

pakkha-virupaksa). 

(/) {sakka-sakya), {sudassa- 

na-sudanana ), ( satti-sasti ), 

|%Tqi55 ( hatthipala-hasUpala ). 

ig) As was to be expected, cerebrals are found much 
more profusly than in Sanskrit. Vide section 34,. 
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5. ( makuta ), {jatila), ( tikii- 

ta-trikuta), (kataha), ^ {ghata, 

duttha), qiq {pathama), (canda), ^ 

( dandha ), ( punna ), ijinna ). 

2. But Sanskrit consonants are sometimes changed 
Pali. 

(a) 

^5^—^fe, , «Tcr512-c4c41<i ( cunda— 

kunda, hhisakka-hhisaj, ussita-ucchrita, ceiaka- 
cetaka, pajjunna-parjanya, sakkata-samskrta, 
dohalint-dohadint, bilasa-vilasa, sabba-sarva, 
lattht-yasH, elanda-eranda, nalata-lalata. 

{b) Hard consonants are sometimes softened 

ipasada- 

prsata, uda-iita, ruda-ruta, vyavata-vyaprta), 

(c) A q (ya) sometimes appears for (da) thus 

anticipating the (ya^ruti) of the Ardha- 

Magadhi. 

dlTPT-’TiTrJT ( goydna-goddna), ( khd< 

yiia-khddita). ( sdyati-svddate). Cf. 

( alasiya ) in the passage quoted above. 

(d) Change is seen in the conjunct consonants, which 
show either simplification, when the preceding 
vowel is lengthened—vide 5 a above—or assimila¬ 
tion. 

( mutta-mukta, duddha-dugdha, 
uppatati-utpatati, bubbula-budbuda, sadda-sabda, 
laddha-labdha, ussukka-autsukya, vuccati-uccya- 
te, ekacca-ekatya, tappati-iapyaie) show that a 
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\ (y) is generally assimilated to the preceding^ 
element of the conjunct. Often, however, the 
conjunct is dissolved by an intervening vowel, thus 
giving anaptyxis. e. g. 

{acariya-acarya, suriya- 

stlrya ). 

38. Inflection: —The Pali like Sanskrit is yet rich both 
in declension and conjugation. However, the peculiar tendency 
of the Pali shared also by the Prakrits to either drop end-con¬ 
sonants or add an ar (< 2 ) to them, has resulted in almost driv¬ 
ing out consonantal declension from the Pali. However, some 
stray forms have still persisted in asserting their original 
nature; (rajanath) in the passage quoted above, ^ 

(taco) nom. pi. of rp^-c^( tac-tvac ), { vaca) instr. sing, 

of ^rr^(t;3c), {pumudi) loc. sing, of 755 {pamud). 
But the way consonantal stems became vowel stems is shown 
by forms like ( gacchanto ), which formed the base by 

adding a? (a), Sk. gacchant). Still, there are certain 

consonantal stems like ami (attd) Sk. aiRiTr (atma), jjm 
{ rdjd ) Sk. ^rsTT ( rajd ). We therefore divide Pali declension 
into two classes, the vowel class and the consonantal class. 
There are only two numbers, and seven, often only six, cases, 
the genitive and dative as a rule, and the instrumental and 
ablative often, having merged together. This prepares the 
ground for the total loss of the dative in the Prakrits, where 
the genitive has absorbed its functions. Thus we can under¬ 
stand expressions like ^ idamilaya lena) in cave 

inscriptions, which means in Sk. {ddmilasya 

layanam). 

A. Of vowel stems there are those in ar, an, %, 3 ", 31, btI 

( a, 3, i, i, u, m, 0 ). :The terminations are the same as in 
Sanskrit, with proper phonetic changes and those referred to 
above. We shall give a few forms. 



W ( dhamma )—the law or religion. 

Sing. PL. 

{dhammo) {dhamma, dhammase) 
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the other two formed on the analogy of the forms of the pronouns. The nom. plu. 

( dha mm'd se), intsr. abl. pi. [ dhammebhi, dhammehi) remind one of the Vedic 

forms ( devasah) and ( devebhilj }, to which, therefore, the fornier must be traced. 
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Instr. abl. gen. and loc. sing, forms of the an (3) stems 
are the same throughout. In this the Pali appears to be influ¬ 
enced by classical Sanskrit, which has the same form at least 
for the abl. and gen. Pali has drawn in dat. in the lot, as that 
case was on its way to decline. And all these appeared to 
influence the loc. which, side by side with the regular form 
{kannayam) also shows (kannaya). This 

latter form, however, is very rarely found. Still further 
abridged, the dative shows the an (5) ending’ in certain stray 
forms e. g. {esana = esanaya). A few forms 

of this dative in an^T ( aya ), are used in the sense of the infini¬ 
tive, ( bhojanattha ), or xqm ( ihhaya ), in order to get 

food. 

(b) In the declension of ^ f) and ^ iu), bases, the ar 

{a), declension has influenced the masculine and neuter forms 
of the dat. gen. whereby we get an arfwPEn ( aggissa ), side by 
side with arf^tRl ( aggino ). This is due to the influence of 
analogy, which has worked more havoc with the Pali and 
Prakrit forms than with Sanskrit ones. The loc. is formed on 
the analogy of pronouns e. g. anJ^n^ir {aggismim), arfrtTfif 
(aggimhi). The form { aggino), of the dat. gen. is 

due to the analogy of the neuter form of f^ ( i, u ), bases 
which show regular forms like ar^^^ ( akkhino ), Sk. a?^: 
( aksnah ). These bases also show { sniat), forms for 
the abl. on the analogy of pronouns again e. g. arfjfi^, arpTifl 
( aggisma, aggimha). 

arfj^ ( aggina ), for instr. and abl. of masc. and 
(raitiya), for the same cases of fern, bases in s (0, show how 
the ablative is merging into the instrumental on account of 
the similarity of function of the two cases. The same is to 
be observed with regard to the («)» declension. 

(c) Although forms like ( rajanam ), (ranfia), 

( ra Mo ), and^I^^ {rajino), ^5^ (raMe), and 

1. E. Muller, Simplified Grammar of the Pali Language p. 67. 
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( rSym*)» for the acc., inst., gen. and loc. respectively, prove 
the existence of consonantal declension in the Pali, still other 
forms like ( yuvanassa ), and (yuvassa), for gen., 

gsff^ (yuvane), g«(R]^ iyuvanasmitn), (yuvanamhi), 

and g% ( yuve ), for loc. show how this great class was on its 
decline, giving two bases—one by dropping the final con¬ 
sonant and another by adding an 3? (fif), to it. 

The declension of ( sakhi), is an interesting example 
of contamination. The acc. shows ( sakhanam ), and 

W ( sakham), the former on the analogy of er^( an ) stems 
that have retained their final and the latter on the analogy of 
such as have lost it. 

(d) Pronouns generally agree in declension with their 
Sanskrit counterparts, with due phonetic changes. 

e. g. ( aham ), (mam ) and ( mamam ), 

JPRT tnTHFOTR; ( maya, mama-mamam ) and 3Rf5f 

( mayham-amham, mayi ) are forms respectively of the nom., 
acc., instr-abl., dat-gen., and loc. of the pronoun of the first 
person. 

( ivam-htvam ), ( tvam-tuvam ) and 

( tam-tavam ), ( teayd-iaya ), ( tava- 

tavam) and ( iuyham-tumham ), ( tvayi- 

tayi), are corresponding forms of the pronoun of the second 
person. 

For the third person, forms of the demonstrative are used 
and they are almost like Sk. forms. 

e. g. #, ^ ( so, tarn, tena ), 

( tasma-tahmd, tassa, tasmim-tahmi ). 

(e) Pali adjectives have declension and comparison as in 
Sanskrit. The suffixes for the two degrees as in Sk. ^ cW 
(iara, tama) and ^-3TI, {iyo-yo, istha). There are 
irregularities in comparison as in Sanskrit. 

P. 13 
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e, g. 3PT=3T^ {appa-alpa) {kaniyo) 

(antika) (nediyo) 

cRi«sT=5l^^ (pasattha=prasasya)^r:^t=^- iseyyo=sreyah) 

{kanittha) 

inedittha) 

%=% {settha=srestha) 

if) Pali numerals follow Sk. numerals closely, aa 
( eka ), 0, 51 ^ (iiy cha, dvadasa) or [Vdrasa, 

vtsam ) or ( vtsati), ( timsom) or ( timsati ), 

qsRRITl ( paUfCdsam) or qs^TRl ( paflfiasa) etc. show. In 
declension they agree with Sanskrit; e. g. ( tayo, 

tihhi, titinam ), ^tl§-5W., ( tisu=trayah, tribhih, 

trayandm Uisu ). The ordinals are qz?? ( pathama, 

duiiya, iatiya ) (by dissimilation), B? {caiuttha, chattha) 
etc. 

b. Conjugation:—The Pali shows as many classes of 
roots as the Sanskrit. Thus there are roots which take the 
conjugational sign, before which the root vowel either takes or 
does not take ( gum); there are others which take no 
thematic vowel. Some show reduplication, while others 

infix a «IT, 3 or «nt ( fjd, na no ); there are also the ^ («) and 
eiq^(cy) classes. 

Although according to Pali grammarians like KaccSyana, 
there are two voices the ( parassapada ), and at^piq^ 

(attanopada), the Pali literature favours the former. Forms 
like ( amhase ), from stR ( as ), ( dadamha ), eifJr* 

( abhikuare) show that although it is looked upon more 
as q^itpaq^r ( parassapada ), the ( attanopada ), is there. 

The Prakrits go a step lurther and drop the Atmanepada 
altogether. 

The Pali has four moods, including the subjunctive and 
four tenses, the present, aorist-imperfect, future and condi* 
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donal. As we have remarked above, Pali has no perfect.^ 
As in inflection, the Pali has given up the dual. 

It must be noted, however, that many Pali roots have 
changed their class; e. g. ( yayati ), from 2TT (>’3), to go 
( ayaya ), ( which is to be looked upon as a form of the 
past tense of (ya), and not as perfect of ^ f), or 3 it ( ya ), as 
many scholars believe), ( thati) from ( stha ), beside 

( iitthati, dati ), trom ^ ( da), ijimti ), ^from 

^(ji) beside (jayati-jeti); (hanati), from 

^ihan), (lhayaii) from Jft ( bhi), etc. They also 
change the qR[ (pada) ;e. g.^ (semi) from (si), although 
the pres, part, ( semana ), still retains it. 

a. The personal terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 
Some paradigms will give an idea of Pali conjugation :— 
i:(;*a) = Sk.»i(6^jiV 
^ ( komi), fW* ( homa) 

51% ( hosi) m ( hotha) 

51 % ( hoii) 5I%T ( honti) 

^ (bur) Parsm 

^ ( brumi ) giT { bruma ) 

On 

S% ( btusi) 5r«r { btuiha) 

^ On 

bravati) ibravanii) 

3IH, ( ) 

8T%T, ( asmi, amhi) 3ij5 ( asma, amha) 

ei% ( asi) ^ ( atiha ) 

(atihi) (santi) 

Atta. 

^ ( brave) ( brumahe) 

^ ( brVise) ^ ( britvhe) 

( brtite) ( bravanie ) 

_On_ 

1. E. MOLLEH also is misled ty Kaccayana, when he says that the 
Pali possesses the perfect, op. cit. p. 96. 
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N. B .—The pSli appears to make no distinction between 
strong and weak terminations. So that, if there is a strength¬ 
ening of the root vowel before the sing, terminations; it is 
kept up also before the pi. terminations, as in ( homi) and 
^ ( homa ), ( amhi) and ( atnha ), ( bravait ) 

and 31^ ( bravanti). The form ( santi) is due to the 
influence of Sanskrit, which has often disturbed the phonology 
and inflection of Pali and the Prakrits. This influence was 
at some period less, at another greater. It is perhaps an exagge¬ 
ration to say that such interference came after the 2nd or 3rd 
century A. C.* and was due to an imaginary secondary 
Sanskrit. 

f? 

(karomi) (karoma) 

{karosi) (karotha) 

ikaroti) {karonti) 

( man) gives ( munati) 

ipnlp) „ ^^[^J^{p'npumti) 

ipalay) „ ^^^{paleti)yi?j:,^3^{palato) 

h. The imperative shows the same forms as in Sanskrit, 
excepting the ( mO and ^ ( nti) of the first sing, and 
third pi., which are due to the analogy of similar forms of the 
present. The %(/?«) going back upon old Sk. W idhi) is seen 
where it is unusual in Sanskrit; e. g. ( ganhahi), 

( gachhahi). The-^g ( -ssu ) from-^ ( sva) of the 2nd pers. 
attano. is seen even with roots of the parassapada] e. g. 

( bhavassu ), Sk. »T=r ( bhava ). cf. ( karotha ) in the pass¬ 
age quoted above. 

c. The subjunctive in Pali was discovered by PisCHEL. 
As in Sanskrit it consists in the lengthening of the 3? ( a) be- 

1. O. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit p. 56-57. The statement of facts 
re.the Khara«thi inscriptions at p. 54a go against his own theory. 
Against Franke, see Windisch, Sprachlicher Charakter des Pali, 21-22. 
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fore terminations; e. g. ( hanctsi), 5 ^ 51 % ( dahasi ), 

( dahati ). 

d. The optative terminations are ( eyyami), 

( eyyasi), (eyya) for singular and traqpT ( eyy'dma ) or 

( Bma ), ( eyyatha ), or ( etha), ( eyyum ) for 

the plural. This may be '.regarded as the strengthening 
of the Sk. terminations {iya) etc. or as due to the 
( sandhi) of the conjugational sign 3T {a) and 
( Iya). Besides these, there is also current an ir ( e ) for 
the three singulars; e. g. ( rode, anaye) etc. This 

(e) is to be traced to Sk. ^ {at) of first pers. sing, imperative. 
Examples:—( bhaveyyami), 

{huveyydmi, ahareyyasi, janemu) (for Ji) (ma), (passemu). 
Besides these there are -the attanopada forms’ 

( eyyam-eyyamahe ) etc. 

e. The imperfect and aorist are not strictly disting¬ 
uished in ordinary cases, the s formations only being dis¬ 
tinctly aoristic. The augment, which originally indicated the 
past character of the two tenses^, is not obligatory in Pali and 
has totally disappeared in the Prakrits. 

Examples—31^^ ( avacam ), ( addasam ) and 

( ahum ) first sing, from ( bhu, ahuva), {addasa) 

third sing,; {ahuhma, ahuvattha) first and 

second pi. ( absum.) third pi. from g, ( sru, 

adakkhum ), from ^ ( drs ). The urn) of the third pers. 
pi. is from Sk us ). 

The terminations of the s aorist are supposed to be due to 
the root as ). Thus ( isam-isma, ih~ 

ista, it) and 15 : iisuh) give in Pali ( im-imha), 

I ( i-ittha, i) and ^ ( imsu ) or fgq; ( isum ). 

Examples*— {adassim, aggahi); the 
imperfect-aorist of ( as ), an^, 3TT% ( asim, Usi ), 3n% 

1 . E. Muller, Op. Cit. p. 108 ff. 

2. See Supra 
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( 2 st) sing, and 3Tr%ir (asthma), 3TT%c«r (asittha), 

( asifksu) pi. 

/. The future is easily formed after Sanskrit, with pro¬ 
per phonetic changes. 

Examples:—( vicessati), (dakkhati ) = Sk. 

idraksyati), (dassami), (jinissati). 

(dakkhissati) is evidently a double future. 

g. Besides the ordinary bases, there are in Pali cau¬ 

satives, desideratives, intensives and denominatives. There 
are as in Sk. causatives in 3TT,( ) ^od \{p), the latter much 

more frequent in the Pali than in Sanskrit: ( nayeti) 

from !fr ( «i), {smnpeti) from ^ (s/w), ijinapeti) 

from^(;V). It is to be noted that before the q^(/>), the 
root shows its full conjugational base. 

( pip^sati ), ( bubhukkhati ), 

( prahamsati) are desideratives. 

{Idlapatti), (camkamati), (jamgamati) 

are intensives from ( lap), iRij; (kram ) and ( gam ). 

( pabbatayati), (gantyati ,) (theneti) 

are denominatives of different kinds. 

h. There are present, past, future and potential partici¬ 
ples as in Sanskrit. 

Examples (labhanio, kubbana), 
(sayamana) pres. part, from ^ (labh,kr) and 15 ft (si). 
cpjT, ( pitta, itlha, bandha, pilandha) past. pass, 

part, from ( prap, is, badh) and ( pinah ) (the 

last by dissimilation). 

^ ( dinna, jina, sina ) are past. part, in ;t (na). 

r5rfi!d»f (jinitabba ), ( katabba ), ^ ( kira) are pot. 

part, from ^ ( ji, kr ) and %{hr). 

i. There are infinitives in ( turn, tave, taye) 

and 5 ^ ( tuye), thus showing the closer affinity of the Pali with 
the Vedic Sanskrit 
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g ), trfRr%. ipafiStave, ganetuye ), 
€tc. from f%, fT ( ji, ha ) and ( gan). 

There is also a variety of gerunds as in Vedic Sanskrit. 

: »R5rT {tva: ganivai), ( distva ); 

{tvana: cetvana, jinitvana); {tuna', katana, 

solTinam) tj, ( ya: ahacca ) from %{ hr ), qf^w( Paticca) 

from 5 (* with 51^ prati ). 

(tvdna) is traceable to Vedic Sanskrit, but not 
perhaps ( tJina) and ( tunam), unless one regards them 
as weakened forms of the first. 

From this brief examination of the Pali from the phono¬ 
logical and morphological points of view, it is clear that in all 
respects the Pali stands closer to old Sanskrit than do the 
Prakrits. Although like the Prakrits some vowels are dropped, 
the consonants are not subjected to an emasculation as in the 
Prakrits. Pali inflection has not lost as much of the wealth 
of forms as the Prakrits have. The Pali stage, as it is called,^ 
is therefore anterior to the Prakrit stage. 

39. Origin of the pali language:— What is the 
basis of this literary Pali ? This is a question that has puzzled 
scholars, and is perhaps not yet set at rest. This question 
and the question of the home of the Pali are so interrelated 
that we must not only treat them together, but rather take the 
latter first. 

Kuhn, following the tradition that Mahinda, Asoka's son 
bon in Ujjayini, took the canon with him to Ceylon, when 
Ujjayini was the capital of the Malava Country, thinks that the 
dialect of Ujjain was the basis of the literary Pali. Olden- 
berg, on the other hand, thinks that Pali was the vernacular 
of Kalinga, and that the Buddhist migration to Ceylon must 
have gone from that country. This conclusion was arrived at 
after comparison of the Pali with the inscription at Khapdagiri. 

1. Wackernagel, op cit p. XVIII. 
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E. Muller agrees with this conclusion,* although on different 
grounds. 

Franke, in his Pali and Sanskrit, has dealt with the 
question at length. He [has compared the language of the 
various Prakrit inscriptions, which he; calls inscriptional Pali 
and on noting that literary Pali is different from the language 
of the Kharosthi inscriptions, inscriptions of the east and 
south and south-west, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
home of the literary Pali must be within the region surrounded 
by the Prakrit inscriptions, i. e. the region round about 
Ujjayini.® 

WiNDlscH rightly points out that the Pali did not agree 
with any of the Prakrits on the inscriptions, because it had long 
ceased to be a dialect of any province, but had become a Koivtq 
(Koine) or literary language, for the same reasons as Luther’s 
dialect became the High German, When a language becomes 
more and more a common language, it gives up, by and by, its 
original dialectic peculiarities. But even a literary language 
must have a dialect of some region as its basis, and Pali, acco¬ 
rding to WiNDiscH whom Grierson follows, had for its basis 
the Magadhi. No doubt the Pali does not show the peculiari¬ 
ties of the latter, viz. the (c) of the nom. sing. masc. of 3 T («) 
bases, and the invariable ^il) for 5 (r). But these were 
given up by the Pali, when it became almost a lingua franca, 
in preference to art ( 0 ) and \ {r) which were more commonly 
found in other dialects. But some traces of these are yet 
found in the Pali. Bhikkhave the vocative, modelled upon the 
nominative, is still preserved, as it was a word of address used 
by Buddha so frequently in his discourses. Tradition also 

1. Op.CiL p.IV. 

2. O. Franke, Cp. Cit, 131-132. A summary and good criticism of 
his arguments will be found in E. Windisch’s ' Uber den sprachlichen 
CharakUr des Pali’, esp. p. 23. Cf. also Grierson : Home of Literary 
Pali, p. 117 of the Bhandarhar Commemoration Volume. 
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says that the Pali represents the ijinavacanath) or 

( buddhavacanam ) and that the Buddha spoke in tTprpft 
( magadhi). The characteristic ^ {/) of the Magadhi is found 
in Pali words like ( ludda), ( again), ( palive- 

theti), {isigili), for Sk. ^ {rudra), ^;{m(agaru), 

iparivesthayati), ^(31 ft (rs/gm). Cf. also 
( maluta) for TO ( maruta ). WiNDlscH rightly points out 
that the ^ (/) and ir (e) were not peculiar to Magadhi only; 
they were current in Kapilavastu also, as the Piprava inscrip¬ 
tion shows. That the Pali had adopted more current form of 
other dialects, and had thus acquired a mixed character is 
shown by a variety of forms for one case like ( dhamme ), 

( dhammassim ), ( dhamamhi). 

40. The INSCRIPTIONAL Prakrits.— These are known 
to us from the rock—and pillar edicts of Emperor A^oka 
(circa. 273 B. C. to 231 B. C.). The importance of these 
inscriptions from the historical point of view is indeed very 
great; but that from the linguistic point of view is not smaller. 
There are fourteen principal edicts promulgated on rocks 
and seven on pillars. The former are written in two scripts,, 
the Kharosthi and Brahmi. The inscriptions found at Shahba- 
zgarhi, formerly called Kapurdigiri, near Attock and at Man- 
sehra, near Abbottabad in Northern Punjab, are written in the 
Kharosthi script. Those at Girnar in Kathiawad, ^urparaka 
or Sopara in Thana district, Khalsi in Dehra Dun district, 
Dhauli in Kuttak and Jaugada in Ganjam districts are found 
in the Brahmi script. The pillar-edicts were found at Siwalik, 
Mirat, Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, Rampurva etc. Besides 
these, there are versions of the edicts found on topes and caves, 
e. g. Sanchi, Bhabra, Barabar (Nagarjuni caves). There are 
also inscriptions of Anoka's successors. But later on the 
Prakrits as language of the inscriptions began to disappear, 
and Sanskrit usurped their place. Franke has shown that 
Sanskrit, as language of inscriptions, begins to appear from 
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the first century B. C. and becomes with the Guptas the only 
inscriptional language. 

The first European to decipher the inscriptions was 
PRINSEP. Cunningham followed him and published them in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum”, 1877. His edition 
is now antiquated. Senary then took up the work and began 
editing them from 1881 onwards in his “ Les inscriptions de 
Piyadasi". This has been translated by Grierson in the 
Indian Antiquary, Vols 9, 10, 12, 17 to 21. 

The standard edition of these edicts is that of BOhler 
in Epigraphia Indica I and II. Buhler’s “Contributions 
to the explanations of the Asokaincriptions"', 1909 is also 
the best work of its kind. 

Leaving the minor rock-and the pillar-edicts, we shall 
consider the principal edicts only. They are found at 
Shahbazgarhri, Mansehra and Khalsi in the north-west and 
north, Girnar in the west and Dhauli and Jaugada in the east. 
They are supposed to represent what is called by Pischel the 
Lena dialect. This is a misnomer; ;because the inscriptions 
give evidence of difference in dialects, as the following com¬ 
parison will show. We take for illustrations the first edict 
as it is found in the west at Girnar and in the east at Jaugada. 

a. Girnar version of the first edicP:— 

%r4 W ?T5ir. TTffqT 

^ 3T3T ^ 3t4 

SPIT TJJPTNI ^ »Tnt. ^ JPT[ ST RMT 

*131 5T 3?TTl5RTt. 

1. Franke, op. cit. p. 50.' 

2. Buhler, E. I. II 448. 
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(e) iyam dhammalipi devanam priyetta priyadasinU 
rdfCa lekhapiB, idha na kitnci jivam arabhitpa prajTihitavyani 
na ca samajo katavyo. bahukam hi dosam samajamhi pasati 
devanam priyo priyadasi raja, asti pitu ekaca samajd sadhu- 
mat'd devanam priyasa priyadasino rdflo. pura mahdnasamhi 
devanam priyasa piyadasino rmo anudivasam bahunt prarta- 
satasahasrdni arahhisu supathaya. se aja yad'd ayam dhamrna- 
lipi likhi0 it eva pram arabhare supathaya dvo mora ekq 
mago. sopi mago na dhuvo. etepi trt pram pacha na 
drabhisare, 

b. Jaugada version of the same*:— 

T^<dlf^dT. ^ 

^rsrr. arfit ?cfqT3T[ ^TT^pTcTT 

31^?^ TT^THcT^ri^ 3n55riT?T^ ^TST^. 

1^1% ^«r 3n55f$lf3t5 3% IT% ^ 

tr^ f TRTf^ W ^ 3n^5f$rf2t^^. 

iyam dhammalipi khapigalasi pavatasi devanam piyena 
Idjind likhdpifd. hida no kichi jivam dlabhitu pajohitaviye. 
ndpi sam'aja kataviye. bahukam hi dosam sanidjasa dakhati 
devanam piye piydasi Idjd. athi pi cu ekatiya samajd sadhu- 
maid devdnani piyasa piyadasine Idjine. puluvam mahdnasasi 
devanam piyasa piyadasine Idjine. anudivasam bahtini pdna- 
satasahasdni alabhiyisu supathaye. se aja add iyam dhamma¬ 
lipi likhifd tini yeva pdndni alabhiyanti duve majuld eke 
mige. sepi cu mige no dhuvam. etdni pi cu tini pdadni pacha 
no dlabhiyisanti. 

First of all there is a phonological difference between the 
two versions, viz, that while Girnar shows a ^ ( r) like Paii, 
Jaugada shows a ^ (/) like ^Magadhi e. g. ^rsTT (rdjd) and 
3fRT ( Idjfd), ( 'drabhiiu ) ( dlabhitu) wherez^ 


1. Buhler, Akoka Jnschriften p. 3. 
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Gimar shows conjuncts, Jaugada simplifies them by 
( ivarabhakti ) or anaptyxis e. g. ( katayvo) bad writting 
for ( kaiavyo) and ( kataviye ); the loss of the 

lingual ( y) is not compensated in Gimar but is made up 

by lingualising the following (/a) in Jaugada, 

{supTithaya, sTipathaye). The Sk. % (r) is represented in Girnar 
by er but in Jaugada by an ^ (t) e. g.) ( mago) and ^ 

( ntigo ); ^^ ( idha ) and ( hida) show the same kind of 
variation as is seen in the Marathi ( tth^) and ( hiiie ); 
Gimar has («), ^ (w) and si;, («), Jaugada ^ (na) only. 

In morphology too there is a marked difference in the 
two versions. Girnar has ( piyo ), like Pali, Jaugada has 
( piye), like Magadhi; JP7I-#PT ( mago-mige), 

( so~se ). Gimar has loc. sing, in fipf ( mhi), Jaugada in % 
{si), isamajamhi). {mahanasamhi), but 

( mahanasasi ), ( pavatasi ). The former has 

the t ( yc), of the third plu. seen in Vedic 55 ( duke ,) ^ 
( sere ), while the latter has the regular { am ft ), of the 
Pali and Prakrits; e. g. ( arabhisamre), but an^'^- 

^ ( Zlahhiyisamii ), 

This is sufficient to show that the western and the 
eastern versions show variations sufficient to warrant their 
being called dialectal. We shall now take a specimen of the 
northern version and compare it with the two above. 

(c) Mansehra version' of the same edict:— 

arftcT fsPIH 

7 ^ 1 ^. 5 ^ 510151 ^- 

^ ^ 

(ayi dhramadipi devana priyena priyadra- 
1. BOhler, op. cit. p. 205. 
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iina rajina hkhapita. Hida no kid jive arahhitu prayuhota' 
viye. No pica samaja kataviya. Bahuka hi dosa samajasa 
devanam priye priyadarU raja dekhati. asti picu ekatiya 
samaja sddhumata devanam priyasa priyadarsine rajine. 
pura mahanasasi devana priyasa priyadarsisa rajine anu- 
divasam bahUni pranasatasahasrani arahhisu supathaye se 
idani yada ayi dhramadipi likhiia tada Uni yeva pranani 
Zrabhiyanti duve majara eke mrige. Sepicu mrigc no 
dhruvam. etani pi cu Uni pranani paca no ZrabhisamU. 

It will be seen at a glance, that in phonology this agrees 
partly with Girnar and partly with Jaugada. The agreement 
with Gim3r consists in the preservation of the 3?: ( r, 

rajina, purah) but {kaiaviye, majura) agree 

with Jaugada. In morphology, however, this agrees entirely 
with Jaugada: g. it {e) of the nom. sing, masc., {si) of 
the loc. sing. A remarkable feature, however, not common 
with the two above, is the perservation of the palatal sibilant 
SI (s), also of (s). This was perhaps due to the greater 
influence of Sanskrit that is seen throughout this version e. g. 
3#T ( a^U), gitiTT, ) ( prana, dhrama ) ( dipi ), 

ipriyadarsifta). Uncommon influence of Sanskrit is also 
seen on the Shahbdzgarhi version. 

a. The inscriptions show at least more than two dialects :— 
It will be clear from the above that the inscriptions show 
dialectal variations. There was one dialect current in the 
province round and about Girnar; another near Jaugada and 
a third in the district round Mansehra: or that there was a 
dialect of the north, another of the west, a third of the east, 
besides the one principal central dialect of Magadha in which 
the edicts must have been issued originally. This dialect 
must have exercised a greater influence over neighbouring 
dialects, e. g. that of Jaugada and Dhauli, than on others more 
distant, e. g. that of Girnar. This accounts for the n; (r) and 
^ ( 0 ) of Gimm-, and the ^ (/) and (e) of Dhauli-JaugaiJa. 
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Taking the ShahbhSzgarhi and Mansehra versions we 
find that though there is a remarkable phonological re¬ 
semblance between the two, yet morphologically Shahbaz- 
garhi version stands nearer to Gimar and Mansehra to 
Jaugada at least in respect of the en (o) and ir {e) endings. 
It’ is perhaps owing to this last consideration chiefly, that 
Senart speaks of the two great groups of inscriptional 
dialects viz. that comprising the Gimar and Shahbaz- 
garhi inscriptions and that comprising Khalsi, Mansehra, 
Dhauli, Jaugada and all the minor ones. ‘From this point 
of view { i. e. dialectic differences) the monuments of Piya- 
dasi divide themselves into two main groups. In the one 
there is no cerebral n, palatal n, an initial y is elided, I is 
substituted for r, the nominative masculine and usually the 
nominative neuter end in e, and the locative in asi ; the other 
distinguishes the cerebral it and the palatal n, retains the initial 
y and the r unchanged, makes the nominative singular of 
masculine a bases end in o, and the locative in amhi or in 
But apart from the agreement shown by the language of 
Gimar and Shabhazgarhi inscriptions in the points noted above, 
there are also differences which warrant their being classed as 
distinct dialects. The differences are:— 

(fl) Gim§r has only one sibilant s), whereas Shahbaz- 
garhi and for the matter that of Mansehra also has all the 
three, q; (s, s) and (s); e. g. ( dosa, 

pryadarsi, priasa ); 

{b) the groups ( tpa) and at Gimar only; 

e. g. aTRtar (aral hitpa ), ( tistanto); 

(c) the representation of if ( rtha ) by ( tha ) at Gimar 
and 5 ( tha ) at Shahbazgarhi; e. g. IJWR ( supathaya ) and 
( supathaye ); 

1. Senart. J A 21. 171-2. 

2. ' BOhlbr A^oka Inschriften p. 3 thinks that this is a carelesa 
writing for H 
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id) the nominative singular neuter in ( m) at GirnSr 
and in IT (g) Shahbazgarhi e. g. ( jtvam) and ^ ( jtve ); 

ie) the third pers. pi. in-^ {re) at Girnar and-g (s«) at 
Shahbazgarhi. 

(/) the loc. sing, in -fif ( mhi ) (also -it) ( e) at Girnar, 
and in ( si) (also -tr) {e) but never {mhi) at Shahbaz¬ 
garhi; 

{g) the gen. sing, of {in) bases in {ino) at 
‘Girnar and( is ), at Shahbazgarhi, e. g. ( priyada- 

sino ), and ( piyadasisa). 

Senart admits^ that ‘ to a certain degree at least,’ these 
two inscriptions ‘ do reflect different shades of dialect *. But 
he is not ready to admit the same with regard to the other 
group, which shows more Magadhisms than the one we have 
just dealt with. That even at Girnar and at Shahbazgarhi we 
have to reckon with certain Magadhisms is clear from nom. 
sing, in tr ( e), e. g. Girnar, edict XII line 1 where fsi^ ( priye ) 
is quite distinct; and Shahbazgarhi, edict X line 1 where too 
it is equally distinct. 

It is worth noting that the similarity between the 
Dhauli-Jaugada and the Khalsi versions is very remarkable 
for their great distance. It can, however, be explained in 
this way, that both these provinces viz. the Kuttak-Ganjam 
and the upper-Jumna province, were so closely connected 
with the central pro'/ince of the empire, that the peculiar 
dialects of these gave up their individual peculiarities in 
preference to the peculiarities of the court language. 

Franke has taken great pains to prove the ‘ Paligrund- 
lage’ (Pali basis ) of the dialects of this and the immediately 
following period. It is enough to say that the dialects 
represented on the A^kan and post-A^okan inscriptions are 

1. op. at. p. 172. 

2. Pali and Sanskrit p. 66. 
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the natural development of the dialects spoken in Buddha’s 
times, one of which is preserved to us in the literary Pali. 
Nobody can think of tracing them immediately to Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

We shall note some phonological and morphological 
peculiarities of the inscriptional dialects before proceeding to 
the consideration of the literary Prakrits. 

41. Phonology:—T he inscriptional dialects agree with 
the Pali sound-system entirely. Of vowels ^ ( t, h ) 
and 9 ?t (< 2 «) are lost; consonants are still not on their way to 
decline as in the literary Prakrits. We shall only note chan¬ 
ges' in vowels and consonants. 

id) Change in quantity:—lengthening apparently due 
to no cause in ( ciktcha ) Girnar Il-Sk. 

( cikitsd ); ( sarvaB) Girnar ( sarvatra ), 

( mifdsamstuta) Gir ( mitra- 

samstuta ); ( piyasa), ( piyadasisa ) 

Khalsi (^) ( priyasya, priyadarsi 

( sya ); ( adamanam) Khalsi VI; shortening 

due to a conjunct or anusvara in ( dhath- 

manusathiya ) Khalsi ( dharmanuha- 

stya ). This shortening often does not take place; 
but the conjunct is simplified and the vowel length¬ 
ened in ( vasdbhisitena ) Gir. III- 

^ varsabhisiktena ), ( rajina ), 

{likhapita) Mansehra I, {danena) Shah. XII- 
devanam) Shah. 

( devandm ). 

ib) Change in quality :—5 ( cu) Gir. I-^ (ca); ipft 
imago) Gir I-^ ( mrgah ); (likhSpifd ) 

Jauga(Ja I-^|f^<i| (lekhapi0), ^ {ka0) Gir. 


1. Sbnart, Op. cii Part II. Indian Antiquary, 21. 2 ft. 
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( krie ); {yarise) Gir. {yadr'se ); 

( pirinda) Gir. (pulinda ). 

(c) Anaptyxis in ( galaha) Khalsi XII-»T^ (garka ); 

f«fr(z7Ai) Gir. Xll-^ (stri), {prapunoti) 

Gir. XIII-srPTl^ ( prapnoti); ( viyamjanate ) 

Khalsi, Jaugada Ill-sqcsrqn; ( vyamjanatah). 

(d) Syncope:—( olodhanasi) Khalsi VI- 

( avarodhe )\ ^ ( there ) Gir. IV through 
{sthaire-sthavire). Dropping of a 
consonant between vowels has not yet become so 
frequent as later. 

{e) Changes in consonants :—q‘^f^rrnT^ () 
Khalsi Xll-n^dll^ ipravrajifani), {sam- 

patipati) Gir. (sampratipattih) show¬ 

ing cerebral in place of dental when a ?[ (r) is 
dropped before it; ( yarisa, 0risa ) Gir. 

IV where ri: (/) is changed to 5 ( r); ( lahuka) 

Gir. Khalsi Xll-^Jipil {laghuka), {homti, 

ahumsu ) Khalsi IV etc.-^sff^ {bhavahti ), 

( abhavan) where vi^ibhii) is simplified into ^ {h)\ 
conjuncts are simplified in various ways, e. g. 

iabhisita) Gir. III-3n5^f^ {abhisikta), 
9 Tf^^ ( atikamtam) Khalsi IV-an^^F^ ( atikran- 
tarn ); ( vrachha ) Gir. Ill, ( lukhani) 

Khalsi-f^: {vrk^i^ \ { agikamdhani) 

Khalsi IV, {agikhamdhani) Gir. 

{agniskandhani)\ {aptapa- 

sanda ) Gir. XII, 31^1^ ( attapasanda) Khalsi 

XII-3TRJ?tnw {atmapasanda)', {gharasfdni) 

Gir. XII or ( gahathani ) Khalsi Xri- 3 j|^«rf^ 

( grhesthdni) or {grhasthani); ( vadhi) 

Gir. Khalsi XII-^ {vrddht)\ (apiT aja) Gir. Jaugada 
I; {uyanesu) Gir. VI, g-tinRl ' {uyanasi) 


P. 14 
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Jaugada VI-;j?n% (udyanesu); 

( brahmanasamamnam ) Gir. IV, ( batit- 

bhanasamananam) Khalsi-a7^H7I%?J?DTRW; ( brahma- 
nasramandnam). From all these cases it will be 

’ seen that the conjunct shows assimilation first and 
then simplification, even without lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. 

42. Inflection:— (a) As in the Pali, the consonantal 
declension tends to merge into the vowel-especially the 3T ( a) 
class. Still tAlOtWf, ( Idjind, lajine ), ( raja, rdjo, 

RcTft, ( bhrdfa, mdtari, pitari, yaso ) and other 

forms show that a few consonantal bases are preserved. 

The nominative singular of masculine 3T { ) bases ends 
in art ( 0 ) in Girnar, Shahbazgarhi inscriptions and in it (e) 
in the rest. But even the former show the distinctly flpivft 
( mdgadht) ending ^{e) e. g. (rdjuke) Gir. Ill beside 
( rajuko) Shah. Ill ( dharmasamstave ) beside 

(dharmasatnvibhdgo) Shah. XI. ( dcvanam 

piye) beside ( devdnam piyo) according to Senart’s 

reading. 

The neuters show the usual e. g. {jtvarh) Gir I; but 

it often takes the tr (c) on the analogy of masculine ar (a) bases 
(jive), Shah. I {aje, bahuvidhe, 

dhammacarane ), Gir. IV. The distinction in gender is thus 
obscured and we get forms like ( hiranapati- 

vidhdno ), Gir. VIII, if Senart’s' reading is correct. Buhler^ 
reads ( patividhane ), which would be a good parallel 

to {jive ), of Shah I. 

The dative is in 3T?[ {aya), or a?^ (aye), ip^ ar^n^I 
{e0ya athaya), Gir. Ill, i^% 3T3% {etaye athaye), Shah. 
V. Even feminines have q (ya); ( inidya 

dhammdnusatthiya), Gir. Ill, 


1. Inscriptions de Piyadasi, Ind. Ant. 21, 5, 

2. Aioka Inschriften p. 52. 
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The ablative ends in an (3), as the final cononant is 
ever avoided ( savaloka-hitapta), Gir. VI. Fern. 

( iambapanni ), Gir. II. 

The gen. ends in ^ (sa), through w ( ssa ), from ^ 
(sya), even in the case of ^ (f), bases, (priyada'sisa), 

Khalsi I, beside {priyadasino), Gir. I and 

( priyadasine ), Jaugada I. The art (o), gen. of ( raflo), 
is due to Sk. 3T^( as ), in ( rajilah ). 

The loc. ends in ( mhi ), tt ( g), in Girnar-Shahbaz- 
garhi inscriptions and in #r ( si ), (through ^ ( ssim ), from 
f^T^) ( smin ), it (e), in the other group, ( vijitamhi), 

Gir. II, ( vijite ), Gir. III. ( vijitasi ), Jaugada II. 

The plurals are almost regular, with due phonetic 
changes. JipTTdT {mahamata), Gir. {mahamatrah), 

( osadhani), Jaugada ( ausadhani), 

{ftatinam), G\x. IV-fn^ft^TFl ), «TT^g (), Gir. 

( jnatisu ). A nom. plural in it ( g), is seen in qi^1^ 

( padesike), Gir., Jaugada, Khalsi III-jn^Rt^i: ( pradesikah ); 

( bahuhi vasasatehi ), Gir. IV is looked upon as 
plural of the ablative by Senart.* 

Of pronouns the following forms, occuring in most of the 
edicts, should be noted. 

*FT ( mamaya, mama ); ( ane), nom. sing. 

( amHani, annani ), pi. ( ay am ), both 

masc. and fern., ( imam, imaya ), ( imina, 

imasa ), ( imamhi ), ( esa, etam ), 

[eidya, etdye), etc. {kimci)^{so), {idya, 

tamhi ); q, qil^ ( yam, yani), etc. 

{b) In conjugation too, the dialects of the inscriptions 
agree materially with the Pali, :as the following forms will 
show. 


l. Op. cit. p. 6. 
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1. ( bhavati, bhoti ) and ^ ( hoii ) Mansehra 
XII, where the first is to be regarded as a Sanskritism 

( manati. galahati), ( punati). q^, 

{pasati, dakhati), {kaleti-prdp- 

noti), qrg'jTlf^ ( pdpunoti ), ipasyati) {karoti) 
3TRvr^ ( arabhare )' is passive, explained by Buhler 
as comming through ( aranibhare ) from 

( arahhyante ); Jaugada has the pass- STT^A- 
( alabhiyanti). 

2. f^r^irg ( niyatu ), or ( niyantu ), {yujantu), 

are imperatives and ( gachheyam), 

( tistheya, vasesu ), :^qr (siya ) or f^r ( siya) ( 

{ syat), qfeq^q ( patipajeya) ( pratipadyeta ), 

3T5 ( asu ) (= ) ( syuh) are potentials. 

3. {ahumsu, arabhisu) from STRlwrg 
{arabbhisu) according to Sen art,' 3TT^l%f^ ( alabhi- 
yisu) Jaugada are aorists. ( aha) is the only 
perfect seen in these inscriptions. 

4. i^rrRrt, 3TRf*l?T>: ( Ukhnpayisam, arabhisare) ( pass), 

(anuvatisare (= anuvartisya- 
nte), ST^rqf^t^ ( anapayisamti) { causal), 
{anusasisaniti), {vadhiyisati), equivalent to 

( vardhayisyati ), T^iqfilRT^ ( nikhamayi- 
sami ) are futures. 

5. Causal is formed by adding q^ (/>). {lekKdpifd), 

( harapifah), ( ropapitah ) is a double 

causal; ( andpayisatnii ). Still there are 

some traces left of the qf. (y) causal; e. g. 3T K ^ -^ | 
(dlocetvd )-3Tr#qf^cqT ( dlocayitvd). 

€. There are absolutives and infinitives and participles 
of all kinds. 

1. op cii p. 3. 

2. op cit p. 8. 
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e. g. QTRfJrm (arabhipia = ^ = iva) Gir. I, 

( alabhitu) Dhauli I are absolutives. 

(aradhetum ); (khamitave ) Gir. Ill 

appears to be an infinitive. 

^rt^cT (kata, kata, vadhita), 

( maia, vijita, khanapita ) are past participles. 

^ {karamtam) Shah. XII, ^ (karaih) Gir. XII 
according to Senart (( kurvan), ( karo- 

nto ) Gir. XII, ( tistanto) Gir. IV are pres, 

part, ( kataviye ), ( katayvo ), 

( pajuhitaviatn ) are potential participles. 

We have pointed out the Sanskritisms from time to time. 
Franke admits that they are more numerous in the Shahbaz- 
garhi inscription, perhaps because it was very near Kashmir, 
the home of the so-called secondary Sanskrit. But words and 
forms like m fiTfef {prana, sahasra, 

bahukam, anudivasam, nasti ) ari^ ( aha ), ( matari), 

BTJTRWr:, {pitari, samstuta, 

bh^tam, avihitnsa, anarambhah, bhavati) that occur within 
the first four edicts alone of Girnar, show that Sanskrit 
tradition was current and unbroken then, as it was in later 
centuries and exercised its influence over the growing verna¬ 
culars. The same is observable in the literary Marathi or 
Hindi or Bengali of today. 
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THE LITERARY PRAKRITS AND THE 
VERNACULARS 
/ The Prakrits 

43. The name and genesis: —Under the name Prakrit, 
the grammarians understand various languages. The oldest 
of them, Vararuci mentions four: the Maharash*!, Pai^aci, 
MSgadhi and ^auraseni. Hemacandra, a Jain writer belonging 
to the end of the 12th century, mentions three more, the Arsa 
which is nothing else than the Ardhamagadhi of others, the 
Culikapai^acika and the Apabhram^a. Later grammarians 
follow Hemacandra generally. 

Vararuci does not recognise Apabhram^a as ai separate 
Prakrit, perhaps rightly so. It was what some rhetoricians 
called ( desabhasitam ) or spoken language of the 

country or people. Bandin' tells us that in Kavya, Apabhrarh^a 
meant language of cowherds and such other people, and in 
text books (of grammar or rhetoric) whatever was different 
from Sanskrit was called Apabhraih^a. Under Prakrit he 
understands ( Mdharastri ), which is Prakrit par excell¬ 
ence,® ( Sauraseni ), ( gaudi) and cStil ( Idti ). 

igaudi) was evidently another name for {mdgadht)-, 
what he understood by ( latt) is not quite clear. 

All Prakrit grammarians understand that the origin of 
these languages was Sanskrit. We, however, know that this 

1. Kiv^aria 1, 37. 

2. op. cit. 1, 34. 
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could not have been the case. These literary languages are 
derived from dialects—say Apabhram^as—which with the 
dialects of the inscriptions, the Pali and the Vedic Sanskrit 
form one continuous chain. Their development from the 
inscriptional dialects will be clear from the few points which 
we note as follows;— 

Pr. (lihavaissam )-Girnar 

( likhapayisam) 

„ ( sayanijjayammi), ( puttamsi )- 

Gir. (samajahmi), {mahanasahmi) 

BTPhii'i ( aggitto ) and 3#TW ( aggissa )-Inscr. 
{ piyadasino) and ( piyrdasisa ) 

n (puttehifh )-Inscr. ( bahuhi ). 

Then the general agreement in phonology, which we shall 
notice below, points in the same direction. Only, we cannot 
show more points of harmony in morphology, as the Prakrits 
show a decidedly analytic stage. 

That the Prakrits, through the inscriptional dialects reach 
back to the Vedic language' directly is shown by facts and 
forms like the following;— 

ia) The looseness of Samdhi rules and ( svara- 

bhakti ), which is very common in the Prakrits. 
Pr. ( bhariya ), ( kasata) HHR ( sanana) 

for {bharya), ^ {kasta), ( sndna) Cf. 
col. Mar, HHR { sanana). 

{b) In phonology, the Prakrits like the Vedic, change 
single d, dh between two consonants to I, Ih, Ved. 
1% {tle)\ Pr. 355 ( gula ), Mar. ); Pr. #55^1 

{solasa). Mar. ^ {sola)\ Ved. (gU{ha), 
Wji^isamulha), Pr. jfefr igolha); the Vedic com- 


1 . PiSCHEL, cp. cit p. 4. 
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bination ^ f ska) is seen in Pr. ?sr ( kha) e. g. 

( skambha ), Pr. ( khambha ), This cannot go 
back to classical Sanskrit ( stambha). Ved. 

( sadhrtma ), Pr. (saddhim ); Ved. ^B’TT 
( katha ), Pr. ( kidha), ^ ( kiha ). 

(c) In inflection certain forms go back only to Vedic 
Sanskrit, e. g. nom. pi. STTfl ( oho), Vedic 3TRT: 
( osah ), jfrrd ( puitaho ); Ved. ( devasah), 
gen. sing. fern, srnr (ae) to Vedic 3M ( ayai ) Cf. 

{tajjayayai jayatvam), Pr. in^Jirr 
( matae)', instr. pi. tr^ (e/tfm) to Vedic irfiT: {ebhih ); 
cf. W^:idevebhih), P. {bahuhi),Fr. 

( putiehi); imp. 2nd. sing. ( hohi) to Vedic 
( bodhi), Pr. ( kunadi ) to Vedic. 

( kptoti ); infinitives in SM ( oe) and firr ( ttae), 
Vedic ( tavai ); cf. Pr. ( vatthae) to Vedic 
( vastavai ). 

(d) In vocabulary, the Prakrits possess certain words 
that are traceable only to Vedic Sanskrit e. g. qj# 
( Paso ) from Ved. ^ ( pas );^{ta ), 5Tr ( ja ), 

( ettha) from Ved. ( fat), ^ {yat, ittha)\ 
1^5 ( ghtmsu ), Ved. an ( ghramsa ). 

Except in the ( Mdharaslri ), there is not much 

literature in the other Prakrits. But we find them used to a 
certain extent in the Sanskrit dramas. The {Sauraseni) 
i s the language of prose in the dramas, although of course it 
is spoken by inferior characters and women only. It is the 
language of the prose in (Karpuramahjari) through¬ 
out. The ( ardhamagadht ), a border language 

between the ( Mdgadhi) and ( Sauraseni) and 

therefore showing features of both, possesses a lot of literature. 
It is the language of the sacred canon of the Jainas and all 
their arif ( ahga) and gW ( upahga) works like Tiyarahga, 
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Uvasagadasw and Kappasutta are written in it. The Maga- 
dhi fares worst of all. It is found used by some minor 
characters in the Mrcchakatika and other dramas and the 
?T[?rO { sakari, candalt ), ^^1^ ( bahlik't) are, according 

to grammarians, its sub-dialects.^ The ( paiBci ) shows 
no extant literature. The Brhatkatha of Gu^adhya 
was, according to very old tradition, written in the 
(PaisSci). Hemacandra^ mentions a dialect 
( cTdikapaisacikam ). When Dandin calls it a ( bhUta- 

bhasa),^ he only misunderstands the name. The 
( Maharastn ) is the most important of all these Prakrits. It 
must have become a literary language sometime before the 
first known dramatist wrote his work, as in all dramas 
Prakrit poetry is written in ( Maharastn) only. The 

heroines, for instance, ordinarily speak the {^auraseni ), 
but when they speak in verse, they exclusively use the 
( Mahar'^tri ). The entire verse-portion of the Karpuraman- 
jart is written in it. The language and the form acted 
mutually upon each other: the verses were written in it, 
because it lent itself easily to poetic composition; and 
because it was almost exclusively used in such composition, 
its supple character was accentuated. It became, therefore, the 
language of poetic composition par excellence. Sattasai and 
Vajjalagga, the two anthologies of lyrics, Ravanavaho 
and Gaudavaho, the two epics, and the drama KarpHra- 
mafljari (partly) are the well-known works in that language. 

(apabhramsa ), as we have seen, means a collo¬ 
quial dialect underlying any of the literary Prakrits. Hence 
it is, that in enumerating languages, grammarians give it a 
separate place beside ( samskrta ) and JlTfRcT ( prakrta ). 


1. PiscHEL Grammatik p. 24. 

2. IV 325 to 328, in PiscHEL op. cU. p. 27. 

3. Kavyadarsa I. 38. 
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Dandin^ classifying literature speaks of {samskrtam), 
SlTfR^ {prSkrtath), {apabhrathsah) , and {misram). 

Originally it must have been the language of the people, and 
works must have been written in it later, to enable Dandin 
to make this classification. The varieties of the 
i apabhramm) , like gpR; (Nagara), ( Vracada), gqgpR; 
(upanagara) and ( varendn ), are, according to 

grammarians’^, spoken in provinces like Sind in the West and 
Bengal in the East. Pingala’s Chandassutra and the Prakrit 
of the fourth act of the Vikramorvdsiya are the only specimens 
of literature in ( apabhramsa ) besides the verses quoted 

by Hemacandra in his grammar. 

PisCHEL^ concludes from these facts that ‘we have there¬ 
fore to distinguish between a ^auraseni Apabhrarri^a, the 
old colloquial language of the ^urasenas of which the 
modern Gujarati and Marvari are continuations, and a ^aura- 
seni Prakrit, a literary language’. In the same way there was a 
Maharastri Apabhrarii^a from which the modern Marathi has 
descended, and a Magadhi Apabhrarii^a from which the Bihari 
and the Bengali have descended. We have to remark again 
that a literary language is not an ‘ artificial language made 
by any body, but one or the other dialect raised to the dignity 
of a common language of literature and which therefore has 
an accepted, fixed form incapable of further development. 

It is to be noted that the names of these languages are 
derived either from the countries where they were current, or 
from the people by whom they were spoken. Thus the 
< Maharastri ) was the language of (Maharastra), the 
country lying south of the ( Vindhya ), and north of the 
river ( Narmada). (Sauraseni) belonged to the 

(^urasenah) the country round about ( Mathura ), 


1. op. cit. I 32. 

2. PISCHEL op. cit. 27. 

3. op. cit. p. 3. 
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comprising, say, part of eastern Punjab also ; {ardha- 

magadhi) lay to the east of (Saurasenl), in the district of 

Allahabad etc.; {magadhi) had {magadhd) or Bihar 
for ito country, whose capital was first Rajagrha then 

{Pdtaliputra). Thus they were spread over the whole 
of upper India, north of the Satpura range and west of the 
Hoogli river. 

But where is the home of the {Paisaci) to be 

sought ? The grammarians and rhetoricians had no idea of it. 
They misunderstood the name and thought that it was a 
language of spirits and goblins. The Mahabharata} mentions 
the ( Pi'sacct ) people amongst the tribes that distinctly 
point to the north-west as their home. They are the 

( Kasmirah, Urasah ), according to Grierson® the 
modern Punjab district of Hazara), ^^[:, {paisacah 

kdmbojdh), a tribe of the Hindu Kush), the ( daradah) 
(or Dards) and the ),-(Scythians). From 

such references and linguistic evidence, Grierson has con¬ 
clusively proved that the wild tribes of the extreme North¬ 
west,^ immediately to the south of the Hindu Kush, are the 
modern representatives of the ancient {pisdcak). 

Some grammarians state, that there were the ( kekaya ), 

( Surasena ), and ( paflcala ) varieties* of the 
{ Paisdct ). This would mean that the ( pisaca ) and 

their language had occupied a goodly portion of the modem 
Punjab and that on their border these mixed idioms arose. 
The connection between the ( Paisdct ), and 

(Saursem ), which the above presupposes, is significant And 
we have to understand the remark of Vararuci"’ that the 

1. VII. 499. 

2. Indian Antiquary 43.144. 

3. Z Z) Af G 66. 69. 74. 

4. Markan^eya quoted in PisCHEL, Grammatik p. 27. 

5. Predirtaprakaha X, 2. 
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( ^auraseni), is the Sf^iprakrti), or basis of the 
(PaiSaci), in the light of it. All that is meant thereby is, that 
special features apart, both the languages underwent similar 
changes; and that perhaps the {Pamci), borrowed much 
from ( ^aurasent ) vocabulary as also from Sanskrit.^ 

The above disposes of the theory of Hoernle,^ that Pai^aci 
was a Prakrit spoken by Dravidian aborigines. 

It will be clear from the above and from the phonology of 
the Prakrits, which we shall presently take up, that the 
traditional view represented by the grammarians regarding 
the Prakrits is the right one. There is no doubt about the 
fact that Vararuci, the oldest of the Prakrit grammarians, and 
probably^ the same as the Vartikakara Katyayana, Canda 
who is to be placed much anterior to Hemacandra, and even to 
Dhanapala, the Prakrit lexicographer of the 10th century A. C. 
and Hemacandra were right in their four or fivefold classifica¬ 
tion of the Prakrit. Hoernle’s only two varieties of Prakrit, 
the ^auraseni Prakrit and the Magadhi Prakrit,* accepted by 
Grierson’ also, has no foundation in facts. The principal 
Prakrits have distinctive features of their own (see below), 
which preclude the possibility of a re classification as suggested. 

44. Phonology of the Prakrits:— The vowels have 
generally remained the same, except ^ (r) and 55 (() which 
are changed and ^ (at) and (aw ) which, as in Pali, became 
(c), art ( 0 ). There are as many consonants as in Sanskrit, 
but they have suffered various changes. 

a. Vowels :—The Maharastri and others possess all the 
vowels, except the four mentioned above. We shall only note 

1. Grierson, Paisaci, Pisacas and Modem Pisaca, ZDMG LXVI 
p. 65, 

2. Gaudiatt Grammar p. xix. 

3. PiscHEL, Grammatik p. 34. 

4. Gaudian Languages p. xviii. 

5. Seven Grammars of the Bihan language p. 5. 
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the changes which are often observable either in the quality or 
in the quantity of the vowels. 

(a) Changes' in quality:—ar ( a ) becomes %{i). M. 

{ tsi), ( vediso), ( intgdlo) Mar. ( iingala), 

( niddlam ) Mar. ( nidhala) and ( majjhima ) 
from tqRi;(<saO. (vetasa), aFiR: (amgarah):, 5555TJ (laldta), 

( madhyama ). 

ar (fl) becomes 3 (u). M. {kliudia) Mar. 

{ khuda ) (( lele), ijgsTl ( gauo ), 55 JT ( pudhama ) from 
5r«rJT ( khaiidita, gavaya, prathama ). In the last 
two examples the change compensates the loss of a semi-vowel. 

ar {) becomes tr (e). M. (sey/5) Mar. ^ ( keja), 
isunderarh), aix^ {achherarh) Coll. Mar. a^jlr^ 
{achhira), (ukkero) Mar. {ukiradd), its^a? 

igendua) Mar. igenda) from 5p:qT (sayya), 
isundara), an^ {akarya), {utkara) and 

( kanduka). 

3T (fit) becomes an ( 0 ). M. % ( bora) Mar. % ( bora ), 
4 TK ( mota ) Mar. 3fTR ( mora ), ( Iona ) Mar. ( iond ) 

vTOT) ijamtntld lorn tdgald), art^ {oppai) 
Mar. artqol ( opatte) from ^ ( badara ), ( mayUra) 55^ 

(lav ana) and arrq^ ( arpayati ). It is to be noted that the ari 
( 0 ) in the first case compensates the loss of d ) and in the 
last two cases of a semi-vowel. 

3TT (3) becomes ^ {0 in some cases. M. ( tai ) Mar. 
Ir ita^), {jcti) Mar. Ir ijai) from {tadd) and 
( yadd ). 

an (5) becomes (g). M. ^ igejjha, metta) 
from ( grdhya, matra ). 

an (5) becomes ail (n). M. aii^ ( olt) Mar. aiioS ( ola) 
from ar#: (dlih). 

1. Vararuci, Prakrlaprakaki I and Hemacandra I, 46, 47, 53, 54, 57. 
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%{i) becomes 3T (a). M. ( paho ), ( kaladda > 

Mar. 555 ^ ( halada) from qf^ ( pathi), ( haridra ). 

%ii) becomes it ( e ). M Stf (neddam ), (kerisam ),. 

( erisam ) from ^ ( riida ), ( kidrsam), ( idrsath). 

^ (u) becomes ^ (z) or it (e). M. Stat ( purisa^ 
neuram ), from 3 ^, ^ 3 ^ ( Purum, nupuram ). 

(r) becomes ar, ft ( a, i, u, ri) when initial and 
even ^ ( rw). M. rM ( tana ), cRif ( vasaha) Mar. ^ ( tana ), 
(vaso); M. {dittki, vimchuo), {kiva). 

Mar. ( ditht ), ( vimcu), ( kha ); ( pauso) 

{mdusstd), Mar. qfT^r (pausa), iTT^r^ (mausi); ftvr 
( rinam ), ft=?:|jt ( richho), Mar. ( rtna, rtsa, 

rukkha) Mar. irukha) (in mahdrukha) \ from 

ih, wn, ( trna, 

vrsahha, dfsti, vr'scika, krpa, pravrs, matrsvasa, rna, rksa^ 
vrksa). 

IT (e) sometimes becomes % ( i). M. ftart/ri ( viatM ) or 
ftar^iT ( veana), Mar. ftqr ( vena) from ftqnr { vedanTi ); ftafti 
( diaro ), Mar. ^ ( dtra ) from ( devarah ). 

^ ) invariably becomes it ( e). M. ^ ( selo ), 

( telokkam ), { seccam) from t[^ { saila), 

( trailokyam ) and ( saityam ). But in certain cases it is 
split up as it w?re into its component parts; e. g. ( daicca ) 
Mar. ( daitya ) (in the speech of women etc.), 

( caitto ) vul. Mar. qqq ( caita), ( bhairava), { saira ) 

vul. Mar. {sairata), from tcq, %q, ’^^q, ^ {daitya, 

caitra, bhairava, svaira ). In ^iqq ( simdhavam) the \{ai} 
of flqq ( saimdhava ) is weakened; which is perhaps due to 
the anus vara which affects the quantity. In the Mar. 

( sendelona) the it {e) is regular, ( dhiram ) shows a 
weakening of ^(30 in ( dhairyam ). 

a^ () in the same way becomes aft ( o). #dqi, 
{kosambt, jobbam), H. ^qq ijobana') from ;fiqq 
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( kausamht, yauvana). ^ ) is also weakened to ^ («) in 

[kaurava), (paurisa) from {kaurava, 

paurusa). 

(6) Change in quantity: —The quantity of syllables 
in Prakrits is affected by the assimilation and loss of con- 
juncts. Whenever a conjunct is simplified, and it is invariably 
the case in Prakrits with the exception sometimes of the 
Magadhi, the preceding vowel is lengthened in order to pre¬ 
serve the quantity. This rule is thus given by Hemacandra' 
in a limited form. ‘The vowel preceding a ^^ or 
^ ( y, y, V, s, s, s ) that is dropped is lengthened.’ 

e. g. M. sFWqr, ( kasavo, vtsamo ) Mar. 

( visava, visaso, puso) Mar. ( pTtsa ) from 
%mT:, {kasyapah, visramah) 5 ^: { visvasah, pusyah). 

Other examples are qrf^sn {padivaa) Mar, trrs^, {padava), 
(s2ncc/io). Mar. ^ni^(s3r/Mc) or (sarakha) 
^ ( ddhina, jiha) Mar. sfivr, (jtbha, marahatta > 
from ( pratipat, sadrksah) ( daksinah 

jihwa ) ( maharakrah ). 

On the contrary, if the conjunct is retained, the preceding 
long vowel is shortened.* 

e. g. M. aTTt ( ambam ), ( amba ), (munindo), 

( cunno, narindo, aharuttham) from SiTSf, 
{amra, mumndra), {curna), {narendra, 

adharostha ). 

Since an anusvara gives to a syllable the quantity of a 
conjunct, it causes lengthening when it is dropped. 

e. g- sfi^lT ( siho, visa ), Mar. ( visa ), ( ttsa ), 

Mar. {tisa), from i^f, {simha, vimsati), 

itritnsat). The same is the case with the visarga',^^ 
(dusaho ) from ( duhsaha ). 


1. 1.43. 

2. Hemacandra I 84. 
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Often, however, vowels are lengthened or shortened with¬ 
out any apparent cause. 

e. g. »Tf^ (patiiam, gahiram) Col. Mar. iT^ ( gahi- 
ra), arr^r^it {aniam), Mar. 3 TTf^-(%^) (JaniAlele ), {siihavo ). 

Sometimes tr (e) and. aft (o): represent an arq (aya) or 
^ iava), e. g. ^ {thero), ^ (ieraha) for (sthavirah) 

( trayodasa ) and ( oggaha), ( osappim ), 

for ar^JTf ( avagraha ), ar^l^ ( avasarpint ), 

Such an art (o) is sometimes further weakened, e. g. 
{uggah), from ar^qf {avagraha) ; 3? {uttha) for arl^ {ottha) 
from aitg {osta) arl {o) often takes the place of ^ («) before 
conjuncts. e. ^[ 03 ' (tonda), Mar. (tonda), from 50 ;^; 
(tunda), Mar. ( sonda ), from sunda ). 

N. B. —Examples are chosen from M. only because there 
is a general agreement in this respect amongst 
the Prakrits. 

(c) Vowels are often dropped in Prakrits without any 
apparent cause. ^ ( raimam) from ( atanyam ), 

( vi) and ( pi) from atf^ ( apt), not in the beginning of a 
sentence ; q (va) from (iva) also in combinations : f^or (ti), 
% ( iti ), after a word, (ddnim ) from (idantm ). 

This may perhaps be due to loss of accent. The Ardha- 
magadhi shows words like ( daka) from ( udaka ), 
igara) from apTR {agara). (hetta), from 
(adhasiat), {vakkamai) from arq-^Firr^ {apakramati). 
The Maharastri too has ( rahatta ) from ( araghatta ) 

( vaamsa) from ( avatamsa ). 

b. The Consonants: —Like inflections, these serve to 
show the difference between the several Prakrits clearly. The 
vowels are not of much use from that point of view. 

Here the Maharash-i, Ardhamagadhi and ^auraseni show 
a closer resemblance with one another, than the Magadhi and 
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Paisaci. Maharastri, however, shows the consonants in a 
much more degenerate state than even the Ardhamagadhi. 

(a) Initial consonants generally remain unchanged except 
( t ) which in ^auraseni and Magadhi becomes e. g. 
{dava-tavat) and ^(d) which in Maharastri sometimes becomes ^ 
(d) e. g. 3^1 (dahai), Mar. 3if {ddha), ( dasai ), Mar. 

( dasato), and ^ ), which in almost a single case—perhaps 

borrowed—becomes (c), e. g. (cilao), — 

( kiratah ), or ^ ( kh ), in ( kkujja-kubja ),or ^ (g), 

in {gendua-kanduka), (p, t, n, wi),also 

are changed in some cases ; e. g. {phadei-patayati), 

(tagara-tagara) {naaram nagaram), 

( limha-nimba ), (nahavia), Mar. 

{nhavi-riapita ), (vammaho-manmaihah), which 

last is evidently a case of dissimilation.' (y), invariably 
becomes in Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi and ^auraseni. 

{jattha-yatra, jaso-yasah, java-yavad, jaha-yatha, jovvatia- 
yauvana, juhutthila-yudhisthira) 

{h) Medially the single consonants % q;, %, 

( k, g, c, j, t, d, p, ), ^(y), and ^(v) are generally dropped in 
most Prakrits, e. g. {loo-lokah), {nayaram- 

nagaraih), {kayaggaho-kacagrahah), qsil-qar: 

( gao-gajah) ( rasayalam-rasatalam), 

( mayano-madanah), {riu-ripuh), (vioo- 

viyogah also follows them, but leaves its traces in an 

3Tgqr^ ( anutiasika ); e. g, ijaum-yamund). The 

(y) that is seen to take the place of the dropped consonants 
is euphonic. Sometimes it is written, but sometimes not. 
This is what is called by Prakrit grammarians the 
(yasruti ).^ 

1. But in some cases, instead of being dropped some of 
these consonants are changed to those of other classes. 

]. Hemacandra I, 180. 

P .13 
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e. g. ^^^-^!^^{phaliha-sphatika), 

-vetasa), (padivannam-pratipannam), 

(dohara-dohala) ^^-^ 55 wr {kadamba- 

kalamba). 

2. q;^(^)in many cases becomes ^ (v) ^Tltt-^ITT: {savo- 
'^pah ), qR-qpT ( pava-papa ); rarely (m), 3n^l^- 

( amilo-ap'tdah) probably through 3TI%55: 
{avelah ). 

3. 2 ^ {/) becomes {ghado-ghatah) 

( ghadai-ghatati); sometimes also ^ (/) as in 
( phaliha ) and (phalei) from 

( sphatika), qr[3^ ( patayati becomes ^ (dh) 
as in ipida-pitha); JTSt-TO: {madho-mathah) 

^{t) becomes ss: (/) oftener than ^ (/); and f (£?), 
appears to change to ^ {1); ( talayam- 

a^agah ). ( kilai-kridati ), 2[rf^ ( dali- 

mam ) Mar ( dalimba-dadimam). 

4. The Pai^aci differs from the other Prakrits in chan¬ 

ging the mediae into tenues, e. g. j?cPT-ti^ {matana- 
madana), (nakaram-nagaram), 

(kiri-giri), (iamoiarah-damodarah). 

5. The tenues aspirates and medial aspirates generally 

become f {h) in all Prakrits, e. g. ^{TfT-5IF^ ( sahd- 
mkha), ( meho-meghah ) qitf ( naho ), old 

Mar. ( naho-nathah), ( bahiro ), Mar. 

( bahira-badhirah ), ( sahavo- 

svabhavah). Exceptions are few, like 
( pudham-prthak ), %^-fer: ( kedhavo-kaitabhah). 

( cha ) and l^ijha ) remain the same, and %(ph) 
becomes;!^ {bh) or f[ {rebho-rephah) 

9^11155-9^151^ ( mutBhalamr~muk0phalam), 

( sabhart) and (sahari ( saphari ). 
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In Pai^aci again, the medial aspirates become hard 
aspirates. ^Ji\-^\{m6kho-meghah), (kSthatn- 

gadham), (mathuram-madhuram), 5[cr^:- 

( raphasah-rabhasah ), ( idtha-ddd- 

ha-damstra ). 

Of nasals, the Maharastri, ^aurasenl, and Magadhi 
show 51^, oj; ( M, M), rarely sT (). The Pai^acI has a 
single («) that serves the purpose of all the nasals. 
In M. initial («) optionally, and other ^ {na) 
invariably, becomes («). In Amg. and others 
initial n) remains. 

e. g. M. ( naaram, naaram ), Amg. 

( nayaram') but qiot ( ndm, nanafn). Even in 
M. the ^ ina) of the instr. sing, remains unchanged 
e. g‘ {puttena), rRor-sfRT't {nayanaih-nayanam), 

{ madano-madanah ). Amg. shows 9pFR5 
( anala ), beside ^rrut {naruim ). 

%^{r) remains the same in all dialects except M5ga- 
dhi where it must become ^(l). Mg. 

{daliddacaludatte), {puHse),M. and S. and 

Amg. icarudatto), (puriso), (fariso), 

jRt {nayaram), {rayant). There are, however, 

cases where in other dialects ??^ (/) appears for %^{r)\ 
e. g. ( halidda ), (calam ), {valutj,o), 

( ihgdlo), {jadhalam) from {haridra), 

( caranah ), sRor; ( varuruih ), ( angarah), 

^3T3t {jatharam). In Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi and 
^auraseni apparently, they are to be regarded as 
Magadhisms. 

^ (/) sometimes becomes ^{fi), ?!;.(«) in the dialects ; 
515513 ( nalata ) or q‘3T^-5555l3 ( natala-laTdta ), oht 55- 
55tTT55 {^mgala-tdmgala). In {phira) it has 
become ^ ( r). In PaiSaci it has also become ^ (I) 
according to grammarians. {stlath, kulam). 
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8 . The three sibilants become s) in all the dialects 
invariably, except a form of Magadhi which shows 
^ ( s) for these uniformly. ( purisa ), 
(ySme), (so/tm), ^ (s^ 5 o), for 5 ^ (purusa) 

{yMrkah), {sobhate), (sesah). But 
it appears that they are as often changed into a 5 ( ^); 
e- g. ^ (daha) Mar. (daha-dasa), TlfnJT- 

( pahana-tf^am), ( sonha) Mar. 

(stina-snu^y, (dhanuha-dhantis), 

^OTTT ( tanha-trsna ), ( diaha-divasa ), 

( hattari-saptati ). ^ (s) sometimes becomes 
^ {ch). e. g. g?t-TO- ( chattho-sasthah), 

( chammuho-sanmukhah ). Cf. ( chappa- 
ya), (sosayanta ), ^ ( seha ), ^ ( soma) in 

Kappasuita^ for { satpada ), i^l^2RT {sosayanta), 
( saiksa ), ( saumya ). 

9. Conjunct consonants are either assimilated, or 
simplified, in which case the preceding vowel is 
generally lengthened, or lastly split up by an inter¬ 
vening vowel. 

{a) Very often the first member of a conjunct is assimi¬ 
lated with the following one ; e. g. ( sakka- 

sakta ), ( mukka-mukta ), ( tham- 

bha-stambha), {ratta) and also (ragga) 
from ( rakta ); the semi-vowels g;, {I, r) 

always assimilate with the other member; e. g. 
^ (cakkam), {vakkalam) from 

( cakrant), ( valkalarh ); but3|^WT( uvvigga ), 

{udvignah). 

{b) * 1 .(y) and \ {v) often change toc) and assimi¬ 
late the first member to themselves; 

( paccu^-pratyusa ), ( caccara-catvara ), 


1. Ed. Jacobi, 1878. 
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irr5n-5P^ ( sejjor-sayya ), ( vejjo-vaidyah) 

and ( kajjam'-karyam ), 

( majjha-madhya), (jjha>iath-dhyanam). 

The Magadhi retains (y) in these cases, e. g. 

{viyyahale), {ayya), g»3r {suyya) 

from ( vidyadharah ), 3T?t (adya ), 

( sTttyah ). 

(c) Nasals forming the second member are assimilated 
with the preceding consonant, e. g. 

( uvvigga-udvigna ), ( aggi-agnih ), 

{jugga-yugma). \{y) is assimilated 
with the preceding nasal;—( ramut- 
aranya) ] {anna-anya), 

{kilammai-klamyati). Magadhi and Pai^aci, 
however, have 5^ () in these cases ; e. g. QTSsr 
55<T {puflfla), 3T%q53T {ahimaflflH). ^ 
ilya) gives ^ (Ua); {kalla-kalyam). 

id) (r) with dental gives a double lingual; 

i kavadda) Mar. {kavadt-kaparda), 

igaddhaha-gardabha), {tuttai- 

trutati). 

(c) ^ (sk) and^ iskh) give {kh). 

i nikkhamadi-niskramati), {caukkha) Mar. 

( cauka-catuska ); ^ {st a) and g ( stha) 
become ^{ttha), e. g. {aUha-asta), 

?T2 iditthi-drsti). In Mag. the combination ^ ( sta ) 
is found for s (sta) and g (stha)^ e. g. 

(cista, bhastalika). ^ {sta) remains in Mag. but be¬ 
comes {ttha) in other dialects; ^ {hasta) and 
(hattha) from ^ {hasta), ^ {sna) gives 05 T 
{nKd) in all dialects. ^ (Ats) is represented either by 
3 ^ ( kkh ) or *50 ( chha ); ( uchhu ), and 


Grammatik pp. 185 ff. 
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iikkhti)] (sariccha) and {sarikkha). 

For fuller treatment of conjuncts, see Pischel.' 

if) Conjuncts are often split up into two syllables by 
means of a vowel. This is more usually found in 
the Ardhamagadhi. 

e. g. ( usina-usna ), ( kasina- 

krsna), isinanasnana) in Amg. where 

other dialects, say the Mabarastri, show 3^, 
opil {unha, kanha, nhana). The Pai^aci also shows 
anaptyxis in words like {hhariya), ^RR 

(sinanam), {kasalam) from {bharya), 
(snanam) and {kastam). Grierson is perhaps 
right when he regards such words as clear Sans- 
kritisms, made easy for pronunciation by the 
addition of a vowel. 

The Maharastri and other dialects too show 
(svarabhakti), as in (kilammai), Sk. 

(kilammadi-klamyati); M and Sk. 

( mila>ia-mBna ); M. ( varisa) beside 

cn^-cf^ ( vasa-varsa ). 

ig) Examples of simplification with compensatory 
lengthening are;— {vtsamo-visramah) ; 

{ntsTiso-nihsvasah), {vh 

sattho-visvastah), (stsa-sisya), 

{stha-sitnha); {usasiya-uchhvasita). 

(h) Consonants at the end of words are generally 
dropped in all dialects : sir, {java 

ddva-yavat, tavat), {paccha-pakat); 

( abhu-abhut); (akasi 

akarsti). The (s) of the nom. sing, becomes arl 
except in Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi where only 
it becomes tt{€). In Apbh. it is further weakened 

1. PisSca, PSisacI and the modern Pi^as, ZDMG for 1912. 
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into^(u), g#, (pui/o) Pai. ^ ( Mekho), Apbh 
gg {putiu), ^{s), in compounds becomes 3? (a), 
as in {jasavamma-yasovarman) 

sometimes it becomes aft (o) as in Mg. 

( siloluha ). 

There are, besides, what Pischel calls Samdhi consonants 
in the Prakrits, e. g. n [m) is in Amg. 3T5nR5iJi; ( annamannam} 
or a|wr5'tri3[-3?^%^: ( anm^nannam-anyonyam ); M. 
(ekkantekka), Mar. (ekameka), Amg. 

(egameka-ekaika). This is found in other cases also; 

{gonamat-gavadi), {hayamai hay'^di), 

t^WlMaft-T^ arw: {esamaghao-esa aghdtah). Cases like 
52rr|<3T, {duyahem, tiyahena, cauyahe^a), 

where Pischel^ finds the {sandhi) consonant (y), are 
perhaps better explainied in this way. In ( duyahepa ) 

(y), is regular, as it is to be explained as due to 
( svarabhakti ) from ( dvyahena ); in the same manner, 
the 21^ (y), in ( tiyahena ) is easily explained. In 
( cauyahei^a), however, it is to be explained as due to analogy 
of the former two cases. The 2^^ (y) in these came to be 
looked upon as belonging to the form and was therefore added 
where it was not wanted regularly. ( duyangula), 

( suyakkhaya) from ( dvymagula ), 

( svakhyata ), are to be explained in the same manner. Amg. 

( anumgayam ), from aTHfPrdq; ( anvagatam }, is 
explained by Pischel as formed on the analogy of 
( vayuriva f Rl'(^R'o|' ( sihiriva) where (r) is due to the nom. 
ending of the first member. But there is really hardly any 
analogy between these noun cases and the adverb arg ( anu ). 
Beside this is not the way analogy works. For two forms to 
affect each other, they must belong to the same grammatical 
category. The analogy for arg^pi^ ( anuragayam ), is there- 

1. Grammatik p. 240. 

2. Pischel op. cit. p. 240. 
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fore to be looked for elsewhere; and it is supplied by the word 
( punaravi Y gq"; (punah) generally becomes gq ( puna), 
but in combinations retains its This organic nature of 

the ^ (r) was forgotten and it was looked upon as a 
{sandhi) consonant. Hence the (f) in {auragayam). 

The form Amg. ( durahgula) again is to be explained 

as influenced by forms like ( caurasiham 

( cauranta ) where 5 ( r ) is regular. 

45. Inflection: —In declension and conjugation the 
Prakrits agree in a general way, when due allowance is made 
for phonetic changes. There is no consonantal declension, 
there is no perfect and conjunctive, and the preterite, which 
has lost the augment, shows the same set of terminations 

( ittha) and fg ( imsu ) for all the three persons; a few 
forms in 31TI. ( am ) and 5 E(t (si) ( sit ) are to be looked 

upon either as stray remnants of the old conjugation or as 
influenced by Sanskrit, which, as we have seen, has always 
exercised a potent and often disturbing influence over the 
Pali and inscriptional languages. The same is the case with 
respect to the Prakrits, 

a. Declension:—As remarked above, the consonantal 
class has disappeared from the Prakrits, as they, like the Pali, 
suffer no consonant at the end of a word. A few stray forms 
of the consonantal class are to be regarded as old remnants; 
e. g. M. {Viaa-vipada); Amg. 

( dhammavio-dharmavid ), ( teo-iejas ), rpRir 

{manas'3) (manasa), (vayasa), (vacasa); 

saraa-sarad ). 

The distinction in gender is often not kept up; the ten¬ 
dency to decline neuters like masculines appears to grow. 
Even in Sk. the neuters agreed with the masculines in all 
but the first two cases. The Prakrits have equalised even 

1. Kappasutta. Ed. Jacobi, p. 160. 

2. Kappasutta, p. 72. 
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there, J1«Tt-giF ir: {iuhgo mano-tungam manah) 

( iavo kao-tapah k^tam), Amg. ( tame- 

tamah );, ( mane-manah ); These are cases of neuters 

in {as) Neuters in 3T {a) (as) also show the same tendency; 
the way was shown by the nom. plu. which in Prakrits, like 
the Veda, often end in an (3) and thus were not distinguishable 
from masc. form®. This was carried further and even singular 
forms were made after the masc. e. g. Amg. 
i jtvie-jivitam ), ( kamma-karma ), vtrie- 

vtryam ); ^ 'R5aTl-5l=r?^ ( pavahano-pravahanam ). This 
tendency is seen prevalent in the Amg., less so in the Mg. and 
rare in the other dialects.^ ( an ) neuters have been turned 
into 3T (a) masculines according to the grammarians e. g. 
arwrr ), ( feammo), {vammo) etc. Vararuci 

lays® down a rule that nouns in {an), ai^ ( as ) and the 
words 5iTf5r ( pravrs) and sarad) are to be regarded as 
masculines. Hemacandra agrees with him; e. g. gR# ( pauso )^ 
?=n[^ ( sat ado ), but {sir am), urf {naham ) which apparently 

are exceptions. The pronouns also are affected and aRt?;^ {ayarh) 
serves for masc. fern, and neut, ant ^ ( ay am dahi-^ 

idam dadhi ), cf. aR ( ayam dhammalipt ) of the 

inscriptions. The Apbh. according to Hemacandra,® observes 
no distinction in genders; {lihgamatantram) IV 445- 

the gender does not count, e. g. ( abbha-abhrani), 

( antradi-antrani ). This, however, may be 
ascribed to metre. 

There is no dual in the Prakrits. ^ (rfo ) and % {be) 
are the only duals preserved. 

Following are the terminations* for all classes, i. e. ar, f,. 
^ {a,i,u) etc. 

1. PiSCHEL. op. cit. p. 243. 

2. Prakrtaprakaha, IV 18 Ed Cowell p. 34. 

3. op. cit, I 31, 32. 

4. Vararuchi, Prakrta-prakaia V. Cowell p. 39 ft. 
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Sing. PI.. 

N. art, tr (o, e), nil an, 3Tt (5, o) (for % (i), and ^ (u) 

A. (e, no) (for ^ (i) and S’ («) 

!• (^) (c) or (na or oj (na^ ^ ( him ) 

on (m (for % (i) and ^ (u) 

Abl. an, %, (5, do. du, hi) ^ (hirhto, sumto) 

Gen. oh ( ssa, po ) ( for % (i) (an) (3) or (na) 
and ^ (u) 

There is no real da/ive in the Prakrits. 

Neuters of all stems have ^ (m) for nom. acc. sing. e. g.- 
nof, nf (vanam, dahim, mahum). 

The few (tr) stems agree;generally with their Sk. coun¬ 
terparts, except in some cases like anm^T^ {jamaare^a), 
(bh^are^a). The stem (rajan) has preserved some old 

forms like n^noit ( raano), ( raino) or ^ooh ( ramo ), J^oon 

(ratim). There are besides a few more examples of the 
consonantal declension, e. g, arqr, annroh (appa, appa^o): ancm, 
anFTR: (atma, atmanah ); ^ (juva) and (juvano): 5^, 

(yuva, yuvanaft). 

Examples of Prakrit declension 
1 The 3T (a) class. 

Masc. Singular. Plural 

^ iputto, putte) Amg. ^ (putia) all dialects; g^r 
3^ (puttu), Apbh. (puttao) Amg. 

A. ^^ipuiiam) g%; gfn (putte, putiS) M. Amg. 

only. 

I. 3^®r, (puttem, pu- ^(puttehim), 2 i\\,^(pu- 

ttetmm) (S. Mg. and P. tteht) M. Amg. 

5%n (Puitem) only). 
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Abl. all dialects; 3^^, {puttasumto, 

g^ {putta),* g^, gt^r pulBhumto) tic. hmg. also 
{put0u, putfa) all except g^^ {puttehim)\ Apbh. grlf 
^; 3^. grirl^ {puttahim, (puttahu). 
puttahimto) M. only; grlT^ 

{puttado) Mg. only. 

Apbh. has g^ {puttahe), 
g^ (puttahu); P. g^r 
( puttdto). 

o. gri^ (puttassa) all dialects g^ ( puttanam ) all. g^ 
Mg. g^5i (puttassa), g^ (puttana) all. except S. Mg 
(puttah ) ; Apbh. g^^, g^ ( puttaha) Apbh. 

3^d> 3^ ( puttassu. pu- 
ttaho, puttah ). 

L* g% (putte), all dialects; griN g^§ (puttammi, puttesum) 
all, g^ (puitesu) except S, Mg. M. and S. g?i%, 
grifJfT ( puttamsi, puttammi) g^^ ( puttaht ) Apbh. 
Amg. grT^ ( puttahim) Mg. 

3f^, 3^ ( Ptdti, puttaht) Apbh. 

It will be easily observed that loc. sing, in ( mmi), 
and ( ammi ) is borrowed from pronouns, as also the acc. 
pi. iniT (e). The instr. pi. tt{|^ ( ehim, ehi) is traceable 

to Vedic T^: (ehhih). The abl. pi. has a composite ending; 
it is made up of the instr. (ir^ + ( ehi + tas ) and the 

abl. suffix; ( sunto ) also is traceable to the loc. g + 

( sum + tah). This shows that the three cases really are 
interdependent, as their functions are very similar. 

II. Feminines in an (3) 

Sing. Plu. 

N. ( mala) in^srart JTFJTJ ( malao, maldu ) 

except Mg. 

Do. 


A. ( malam ) 
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Sing. 

Plu. 

I. 

iTTcJnr {matae), M. has 
also JTR5I^ imatai), 
JTT55r3T ( Malaa ) 

^[^{ntalahith, matahi) 
except Mg. 

Abl. 

*TT55T3Tr, JffSSH ( niatao, 
malau) M. Amg. 
iTWlr^ ( matado ) S. 
Mg. 

( matahimto, 

matahu ) Apbh. 

G. & D. 3RT^5TTT {matae), M. also 
{maTat) 

( yyiataa ) A. 

( malahe ). 

rric^iT {malanam matana) 
except Mg. 

L. 

The same as Gen. 

JTHPJ, matasum) 


III. Stems in ?. 



Sing. 

Plu. 

N, 

STJiff ( agg’t), 

3TtTW3Fifl, 3FITT, 3F7Tt3Tt {agginOy 
dggh aggt, aggto). 

A. 

( aggim) 

Do. 

1. 

( aggina) 

3Ft^T^ {agglhini, aggthi) 

except Mg. 

Abl. 

3#T'nt 

{aggipo, aggthimto, 
aggio ). S. Mg.aFJft 

( aggt ). 

3Wlfi#r, STJJftf (aggihimtOy 
aggthum) Apbh. 

G. 

{aggino, 

aggissa) except 

Mg. 

( aggtnam ), 
(aggina) except Mg. 

L. 

3#rtwT ( aggimmi ); 

( aggltnsi ), 
Apbh.3F»ft^[{<2ggi/rl). 

(aggisu, aggisum). 
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IV. Stems in ^ ( «).' 

Sing 

N. ^ ) 

A. ( vaum) 

I. ( vauna ) 

Abl. ^srt.^r^Kf ( vauo, vaTm) 
etc. 

G. ^T3^, ( vaupo, 

vaussa ) 

L. ( va^su, 

vausum) 


PI. 

^rrawlT, ( vauno, vciao), 

( vau, v5uo ) also) 
( vau^o, voii) 

( vauhitn, vauhi) 
except ^ and Mg. 

^T^il ( vauhitn ), also 

{ vauhinto-sunto ) 

( vaUnam, vauna) 
except ^ and Mg. 

iffjfwT, ( vaummi, 
vauhisi). 


The following forms of feminine basts in f (t) and 5 («) 
should be noted;—( buddhio ), ( dhenUo) nom. pi., 

^ ( buddht, dhenu) nom. sing, and acc. pi., ^ 
{buddhim, dhe^uhi) acc. sing., {buddhihith, 

dhenuhim) instr. pi., ^3 t ( buddhia ), ^sr (dhenua ) gen. 
sing., ^ar, {buddhia, dhenua) instr. sing., 

( buddhia), f^an ( buddhta ), ( buddhii ), ( buddhie) 

are forms of instr. abl. gen. and loc. Hemacandra III 29. 
There are corresponding forms of feminine («) bases like 
{dhenua), {dhenua), {dhenui), 

( dheilfue). 

But this great class has been sacrificed to the peculiar 
phonology of the Prakrits, which leans towards lengthening a 
short final. In literature, the Karpuramafijari for example 
shows the following forms:— 

( ditthim ) I 18, ( ditthi) I 28, ( vidUra- 

bhUmim) I 34, {mafljario) III 13, {mufthia} 


1. Vararuci, V 14-18, Hemacandra III 16-26, Pischel op. cit. 262-3. 
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I 30 instr. sing., ^ ( raim ) IV 9, ( ruccissa ) III 14, 

( fixo) I 1 nom. pi., ( ridinam) I 20, ( kedai- 

latthie ) II 6 gen. sing ; ( ditthaya ) the regular inst. sing, 

of ( ditthi) has become an indeclinable. 

V. Stems \n^{r) are rare, as the Prakrits have chang. 
ed it, but there are some few forms still left of this declension- 

Sing. PI. 

N. ), Km. II 8, ^ {bhattaro), also VTrr 

Ov 

( bhatfa ), ( bhattTt, bhattuno ) 

A. ( bhaiiaram ), Mg. ( bhatiare ) 

¥ 1 ^ 1 ^ ( bhastalam ) 

I* ( bhaituna , vrfn^j^, ( bhatBrehim} 

bhattareita) ( bhattuhim ), 

G. {bhattuno) Km. 

111, ( bhatfa- 

rassa ) 

L. ( bhattare) mm ( bhattoresu, 

bhattusu) 

But forms like ( madae ), gen. sing. Km. I 20 show 
the way this declension has gone. Hemacandra^ gives irrarr 
JTr3RT {nia, maara)', {maam, maaram)', 

qr3f(T(/T ( mdae, maarana) or {maina), as nom., acc., gen. 
forms of Ttm ( )• In the same way ( pitr ) has double 

forms, one set from an ^ («) base as ( piuno ), 

( pium), ( piuhim ), piusu), and another set from 

the (r) base as ( piarahi ), ( piarena ), 

( piarehim ). 

dl [go), and dt ( nau ) follow closely their declension in 
Sanskrit asqT3Tl [gao),v!^[ gohim),T\^[gavam), from ni^: 

1. Hemacandra III, 44 

2. 1146. 
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(gavaff), (gobhih), (gavam), show. ^ (nau) has JiRnr 
( navae) instr., ;TRT3?t ( navao), abl. which do not follow the 
Sk. declension. 

VI. Stems in ^ (t). or 3T^ (ant), and ^ («) or 
(an), ( man) (van ), are preserved to a certain extent. But 
here too the tendency is to turn them into the 3T (a) class, by 
adding that vowel to the final or dropping it 

Sing. PI. 

N. ?[Rr ( raja ) ia3?pjTt { raano), also 

( raa) 

A. ( rajanam) but also ( raano), also 

^ ( rayam ) ( rae, rm ) 

I. ( rafpM, raina), ( raahim), (raehim) 

but also ( raena), 

Abl. ( rattno, raino), ( rayau, raya- 

but also himto ) 

(raado, raahinto) 

G. ( ra^^o, raino) ( ratinamy. 

also ( rayassa ), raanam), 

Pa. ( racino ) 

( raimmi ( raisum ) etc. 

raammi, rae ) 

( i. e. no: form from consonantal base) 

For STTcfTI ( atma), ^^(brahman, yuvan) and other 
consonantal stems, see Kemacandra III 56, Pischel Gramm- 
atik pp. 281 ff. Stray forms like ( maghono) side by side 
with ( maghavam) show how hard this class struggled befo. 
re dying; the Sanskrit always supported such stray strugglers. 

Feminine consonantal forms have merged into the an (S > 
class. ( dis) therefore becomes ( disa ). 
nHT, ( pcidivda, vaca, dhura) are other examples, 

( vidyut) becomes ^^( vijju) and follows the g; (S) declen¬ 
sion which is quite regular. 
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(b) Adjectives follow nouns in declension. They have 
two grades of comparison as in Sk., formed by the suffixes 

tama, iyas, istha ) with due phonetic 

changes. 

M. JJtFSRSSlT ( ujjalaara) Amg. ipiyayama ), ^ 

( piadama) 

Amg. ( dadhayara ) 

bhUyas) ( bhuittha ) 

ipejja-preyas) % ( jettha ) 

(c) The Prakrits have pronouns like the Pali, with which 
they agree in declension. 

First person (aham ), Mag. ( hage ); jit?;, ^ 
( mama, mamam, me ); wi, jt? ( mae, mai ); ?WT3?l ( mamao ), 
( mamahinto ); ( mama, maha, 

majjha, majjham ), A. ^( mahu)’, JTf, ( mai, mamammi) 

are the several cases in the singular; and 3^3% ( amhe), Mg. ^ 
( hage ) also 3 Tx|, 3p^, oit, 6t ( amhe, amha, no, ne); 

( amhehim ); {amhato, amhehinto ); 

3!?^ or ( amhanahi, amham, amha, mha), also vh, ^ {no, ne); 
( amhesu, amhasu ) in the plural. 

It must be noted that Hemacandra^ gives several alterna¬ 
tive forms for each case of this pronoun. Probably they were 
dialectic variations; no other explanation is possible. This 
also suggests that the literary Maharastri and other Prakrits 
were really based upon spoken dialects and not ‘artificial’ 
languages. There is no reason to doubt either the veracity 
or the ability of Hemacandra, simply because in the Prakrit 
literatiure that is so far available, these forms can not be 
satisfactorily traced.® 

1. Vararuci IV 7. striyimat. 

2. op. at. Ill 105 ft. 

3. ^ PiSCHEL Op. cii. p. 293 on this point. 
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^ ( hage) of the Magadhi must go back upon 3T![^ 
(ahakam), with the dropping of the initial and softening of the 
surd. This is seen in the modem vernaculars in forms like H. 

( ham ), or Kohkani Marathi fR" ( hava ). In qrt ( mama ), 
( maniao ), ( mamahi), (mamassa ), the Sk. 

genitive is taken as the secondary base. 

Second person :—^ ( tumam, turn ), Apbh. gj 
< tuhu); % ( tumam, te) ; clf, 31 ^, ( tae, tai, tue, 

iumae ); ( tatto, tumahi), ( tumShimto ); 

tujjha, tuha, iubbha ) etc; 

iumammi, tume). See besides the alternative forms ii 
Hemacandra’. 

It is clear that there are two bases underljdng these forms, 
the Sk. ( tvam ), which with proper phonetic change be¬ 
comes ( tum-tu), and ( tuma). The one gives 

{turn, tue, tatto), etc, and the latter tumam), 
{tumae), girri^ {tumahi), etc. ^{tuma), is also the 
base of the plural forms of this pronoun in Marathi; 

() and {tumaca), etc. The same remark holds 
jgood with regard to the pronoun of the first person. 

Plural:—g3F|;, gvJl {tumhe, tubbhe), Apbh. ^^{tumhai), 
which gives gj^ ( tumhi), in Marathi; all these and ( vo); 

( tumhehim), gv^ ( tubbhehim), also ^ ( bhe); g*^# 
( tumhatto), g?^ { tujjhatto ), g^:^^ ( tuyhatto), etc; gifivr 
(tumhanam), g*^ {tumham, tumha), etc; gr^g 

i tumhesu), ga^g (tujjhesu), etc. 

Third person :—^ ( so ), and ^ (se), are the only forms 
of the base for this person. For the other cases and even for 
the plural of the nom., forms of the demonstrative base ?r (ta), 
are used. 

ite; tern, tepam), f. rft^(/3e, rte); ?n3?r, 
^ ( tdo, tatto, tado ); ^ ( tamhd ), TO. ^ ( tassa, 

1. op. cit. Ill 90 to 104. 

P. 16 
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iassa, taha), f. to, ( tissa, fie, foe ); to, 

{tammi, tamsi, ta^im). ^(^{tattha) and ^ (<5Atm),are 
used as adverbs of place, but they are loc. of the same base. 

Then there are the f[^, tr^ ( idam, etat) bases, the rela¬ 
tive pronoun ^(yai) and the interrogative ( kirn), which 
give forms like ^ ( into, tme ); |it, ( imam, ime ); 5 ^, 
( imena, imassa, imassim, ehi, esu) and f. 
3TT%, 3TT5 ()• (kim) gives $1, %, ^3flf> 

( ko, ke\ katn, ke\ kena\ kao, kamha, kado; kassa), 
etc. for which see Hemacandra III 63 to 85. 

(d) The Prakrit numerals are (ekka), cf. Mar. 

( ekka ); % ( do, duhe, be), ^ ( doni ); tor ( tao, 

t^ni ); (cat faro, cadasso, cat tori ); qw, 3, ^Tr! 

( paflca, cha, satta, attha) and {adha) also, ( nava), 
(dasa-daha-dasa). They are inflected in the 
regular manner. 

The numbers from eleven upwards are also formed like 
Sanskrit:—( ekkarasa) or (ikkarasa) Amg., traTRf 
(ear aha) M., ( ekatasa) Pai; Amg. ( barasa ), M. 

( baraha ) from which Mar. ^ ( bara); Amg. ( terasa), 
M. ^ iteraha)-, =^ 3 ^ {coddaha, cauddasa), 

( cuuddaha ), cf. Mar. ( caudd); ( pannarasa ), 

( pamaraha ) Apbh. cf. Mar. ( pandhara ) where ^ {dh} 
is euphonic; ( solasa, solaha); {sattara- 

sa, sattaraha ); ( atthdrasa ), ( atthdraha ), H. 3T5?Rr 

{atthdrd). Mar. 3T55[T {athard). Nineteen is Amg. 
{egHtiavisam), Apbh. {egltnavifitsd); cf. Mar. 

(ekiitiisa) or T]i;#ifl^T {ekontsa). Amg. has also 3T3?iT^t^ 
( aVoiavisai ) or ( visam ). The further nines are formed 
in the same way. ^1^ ( visat) or ( visam ). { tisai ) 

or (tisam ) (cf. ( teitisamd). Mar. ( tetiisa ) 

{catBlisam ) or ^ (s3), ( cdyalisam ) which 

is the previous step to the contraction { cdlisa ) in Jain, 
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Maharastri.' All the dialects contract it still further when a 
number like two, three is prefixed to it. e. g. Amg. 

( bayaltsam), ( teyaltsam) etc. =^^51 ( cali ) is another 

contracted form of the same word; we find this when children 
repeat their multiplication tables, like ( ekecala, 

becala). qtjorran, ( pa»tMsam ), quuiwi ( pannasa) or 7511 { pa- 
nna)/m the further numbers ( pamiam ) or-^oon^ 

( vannam ), cf. Mar. >rFT ( bavana, trepana ) etc. 

( sattim, satthi )-short in compounds, ( sattarim ) or 

( sattari), cf. TTTrTft (bavattari) for seventy-two, 

( astim ) or srdtf ( asti ), cf. (corasl) for eighty-four, 

(tiauitn ), ( ftaut) cf. Mar. 7^1^17 ( paUcamava ). Word 

for hundred is M. ^3T ( saa) cf. Mar. % (se). Amg. m ( saya) 
Mg, ^ ( sada ), for thousand is ( sahassa). The 
( hajara ) of the vernaculars is a loanword from the Iranian 
branch. 


b. Conjugation: —The Prakrits have lost more here 
than in declension. The tendency of removing consonants 
from ends of words by adding 3T {a) observed in declension, 
has also disturbed the whole conjugational system, making 
it easier and more uniform. The dtmanepada is entirely 
lost, some dialects showing stray participles in that pada. 
There is naturally no dual. Of moods, the subjunctive is 
entirely given up; of tenses the conditional, the imperfect, 
with the exception of the rare 3TT^ (Ss/) or STRlt 
(asit), the perfect are given up. There is a tendency to 
substitute in their place what Bhandarkar* calls the nominal 
construction, i. e. use of participles with the verbum 
substantivum. 

For personal -terminations, see Hemacandra III 139. 
147. He gives some atmanepada terminations like ^ ( se, 


1. Jacobi, Endhlungen, p. 10. 

2. Phil. Lectures p. 21-22. 
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nte)‘, ^ {ire), but as said above, they are rarely used in 
literature. 

ftr {mi) or ^ {mhi, mo) or {mha, mho) for the 
first person; ^ ?Tr, ^ {si, hi, se, tth3 iha, dha), and f 

{ha) for the second, and %, % (t, e, di, nti, nte, ire), 

for the third, according to Hemacandra. 3#r {atthi) from 
3?^ {asti) is used for all persons and numbers. 

I. Conjugation of stem ^ {vatta), Sk. {vrt) in the present. 

Apbh. has:— 

{vat(ami) {vattamo) ^ {vattaurh) 

^ {vattahum) 

{vaitasi) ^ {vattaha, {vattasi- 

vattadha) Mg. hi) ^ {vitahu) 
5r?«r {vattahta) Pais. 

^ {valtai, {vattanti) {vattai) 

vattadi) Mg. {vattahim) 

{vattati) Pai^. 

The atmanepada forms would be:—^ or ar 5 % 
{vatte, vattase, vattae vattade), and {vattante), others 
wanting. 

Stray atm. forms are found in literature; e. g. 

marine) 55^ ( lake ), ( sohase ), ( mantiade), 

557 ^ {lapate), {bthanie). For more examples see 

PISCHEL.* As in the Veda and Pali, forms in ( ire) are also 
found e. g. ( pupphire), ( hasire ). 

II. The same stem in the optative. Cf. Hemacandra 

III. 177, 178. 

5R«rT {vatfejja), #3r {vatlejja), #3rm ( vattejfSma) 
{vattejJSmi) 

{?#«rT ( vadhejja, 
hassejjSi) in He.) 


Grammatik, p. 324-25. 
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(battejjasi), #Brr^-sr^ (vattejjnha) or 

ivattejjahi-jjasi) and-^ ijjaha) 

(jjahi) also 

(vattejja), ^|«r {vattejja) {vattejja-vatte' 

jja). 

It will be seen that the forms for the first sing, and third 
sing, and plu. are the same. There are also the forms 

( vatteam ), ^ (vatte) first sing., Amg. ( vatte), 
Apbh. ^ ( vatti ) second sing, and Amg. ^. Mg. ^ ( vatte ) 
third sing, and pi. For forms in literature, mostly Jain, see 
PisCHEL, Grammaiik p. 326 to 330. 

This mood is, according to PiscHEL, very frequent in 
the Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Maharastri; not so frequent in 
the Maharastri and very rare in the other dialects. 

III. Imperative forms of the same stem. Cf Hemacandra III 
173-176. 


{hasdmu), 

ipecchamu) 

in He. 


(vattamo), also qfii {vaitahma) 
in dialects except Amg. 

(hasatho), {hasama), 
{hasema) in He. 


^{vattaha, vattadha), Mg., 
j ivaiiahu-ttehu) Apbh., ^ 

vattasu, vattesii) ] {vattatha) Pais. 

{hasaha, hasata) in He. 
[vattehi)-, also ^|T% (vattahi) Amg. 

Apbh. q?, {vatta, vattahi), qpj, 

{hasasu, pechasu) He. ( vattantu,- 

(vattau), Mg. qif {vattadu) tuvarantu— 

^53 {hasau, pechu) in He. hasaniu) in He. 


^^3 ( hasamu, pechhamu ), follow the analogy of 
q §3 (vattasu), which itself is to be traced to the ^ ( sva ), of 
the second pers. atm. of Sanskrit. ^ (u) and 5 (du), of the third 
person are to be similarly explained. The plural of the first 
person has borrowed its ending from the present; the (hfna)^ 
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however, although not given by Hemacandra but found in 
literature, appears to be the true imperative ending. 


IV. The S—aorist, which is the only aorist in the 
Prakrits, shows the same forms for the first and third persons. 
The strong aorist is given up, with the exception of some 
very rare forms. The augment is mostly dropped. 

3T^n% ( akasi ),—5^^515 ( vuchhamu) —Sk. 
(akarsam) (avatsma) 

{kasi) and (yrtySsi)-—Sk. 

STT^l^: ( avadih) 


3T^ {akasi), 

( kahest ), I 

( pacart) ! 

3t||^ {bhuvi, ahosi), 
3T5rf^ (annesi )- Sk. 
{ajilastt) 


3^^ ipucchhisunt), 

( karisum)~Sk. 3T^: (akarsuh) 


Amg. ( samuppajittha ) 


But a keen sense of distinction between the forms was 
already lost and the same form served for the first and third 
persons, or even for the singular and iplural ; e. g. sFltg 
( karirhsu ) (vaham), for first pers. sing. The form 

(vayast ), is also used for third singular.' The Amg. 
invariably shows c«?T ( tthS ), for third person singular. 

V. The future is formed by adding ^ ( tssa ), or ff 
(iha) to the root before adding the terminations. 

( hasissam, ( karissa- 

hasissami ), mo, hohimo, hossamo), from 

{hasikimi hohimi), from Jj, ( bhu, labhiss'dmo) 

(bhu essami), 

from f 

1. PiscHEL, Grammatik p. 360. 
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{bhavis^aki), 
imaithisi). Mg. 
( bhavissasi) 


fl^ic«TT (gacchihiha 
hohittha), from {bhTi), 
( naissadha), Karpura- 
manjart), I 33, 

( visumarissadha ), ^kuntala 


IV 


{bhavi- {hasissanti, 

ssadi gacchissadi) hasihiire), 

( parajittissai ) Amg. {bhavissanti- 

tlfll ( hohii ), from \{bhJi) essantim ) 

Karpuramanjart II 39 


VI. The passive is formed by adding ^ (ijja), Mg. fsT 
() to the root. f^l<^%j3I% {ninhuvijjanti), 

3tI^ ( ninhuvtadi) from ^ ( hnu}, ( iiajjai) from m 

( jna), ( ruvvai), ( ruvvasu), ( ruvijjai) 

from ^ {ru), 3 #r?% ipunijje) from ij; (pu), 
(sumarijjai) from (smr), irammai), 

< ramijjai) from ^ ( ram ), (rodiadi) from 

{rud), ( vuccai) for vac ). 

For details see Pischel, Grammatik, 370-376. 

VII. There are causatives, desideratives, intensives anddeno. 
minatives as in Sanskrit and Pali. 


{a) Causal is formed by adding tr (e)-Sk. 3pj^(fl!y), 
^ ( ve )-Sk. ^\{pay), Ap. 3T (), ^{va) to the 
strong base of the root. 

( karei-karayati ), ( padhei- 

pathayati ), ( thaveisthapayati), 

( (Bvei ) col. Mar. ( davato-darsayati ), 

( hasavei-hasayati ), 

ijtvavedu-jtvayatu), {mddvemi- 

mocayami), Abph. (padai-p'Stayati) 

(uddalai-uddalayati), 

( gkadSvai-gkatayati ). 
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(b) Desiderative is exactly formed on the Skt model. 

ijugucchai-jugupsaie),^ 3 ^^^- 
5^1^ (bubhukkhida-bubhuksita), Amg. 

( sussTtsai-susru^ie ). 

(c) Intensive is formed as in Skt. 

( cakkammai-cakramyate ). 

( Blappai), ( dhadftholai), ( cathka- 

mmia ). 

(d) The most common denominative is formed by 
adding 3T (^7) to nouns immediately. 

{jammai-janmati ); ; ( duhkhami ), 

{ sukhami) from ( duhkha) and ^ ( st*kha ); 
or to the stem with an 3IT (5). 

( cilaadi-cirayate ), ( suhaadi-sukha- 

yati ). ( kurukuraasi ), ( kha- 

lakhalaasi ). 

VIII. There are participles of as many kinds as in Sanskrit, 
and infinitives and gerunds in the Prakrits. 

(a) The present participle ends in 3 t^ ( anta ) and inw 
( tnana )—the latter more frequent than the former 
in the Jaina literature. The passive participle of 
the present shows the termination ( mina ). 

^ ( Santa ) and 3TOnT ( asanta); fern. 

( asanti), but 3T^ ( asati) also. *T=5gRT { gaccha- 
nta), {huvanta), (sflm3?ii)-often in 

Kappasutta from ( as), ( okiramani ), 

( ejjamana) from %{i). 3tPUT*ft'^ ( agama- 
mina ), {nikamamina-niskra- 

myamana). 

(b) The past participle ends in cT {ta) or ^ (na),^, 
and Mg. of. course ^ {da) and ^ ina). The 
suflBx is added either directly or after 5 ( 1 ). 
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(vuttha ), qgc«r ( pavuttha), also 3#r3T (usia ) 
from vas ), S ( uvavasida ), ^ (tuiia > 

from ^ ( trut ), ( gahia ) and ( gahiya ), 

igahida) from ^ (grh ), ^rf&t^-STRT 
{janida-jata), ( asahia-asodka), 

ftsT [ vJsaria ), ( visarida ), 

( visumarida-vismrta ). 

The suffix :t ( ) is more common than in Sans¬ 
krit ; ??WJT ( khanna ), ( ukkhanida ) from 

{khan), ^001 {dinna) from 5(T {da ); ( runna),. 

afiwr ( orunna ) from rud ). This ^ {na) or 
^ {ta) assimilates itself with the preceding con¬ 
sonant. {ummilla) from {mil), p? 

( mukka) from muc ), ^^ ( ragga) from 
( rahj ), 1%^ { sikka ) from { sic). ^[%3T-gwT 

{khudia-ksutuna) {chaia-channa) do 

not show ^ {na) as in Sk. There appear to be 
active past participles as in Sk. but Pischel^ does 
not seem to recognise them, ( puttha- 

vam-sprstavan ), ( bhanidavanto ), 

( kidavanto) etc. he says, appear in late writers 
and uncritical editions. 

(c) Potential participles are formed by adding 

iiavva) or {anijja), {antya) to the 

stem. 

( hcsiavva ), ( hoyavva ), S. Mg. 

( hodavva ); ( atiucitthidavva ), 

( pucchidavva), ( saanijja-saya- 

niya), ?(^r^r?3r {datnsanijja), S {rakkha- 

nia), ^5^ ( kajja) and ( kayyor-karya ). 

{d) There is only one infinitive in Prakrits, that in 
( um ) or ( dum ) as the dialect belongs to 


Grammatik p. 387. 
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Maharastrl, Jaina Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi or to 
MagadhI, ^aurseni group. 

( pucchium ), ( pucchidum ) from 

( pracch ); (dharium ), ( dhari- 

dum ) from 'J ( dhr) ; ( citthidum ), 

(thadum ), ( uttium), (gacchidum ) 

or ( gamidum) show that the suffix is added 
to the root directly or to the present stem. The 
Amg. has a peculiar form of the infinitive 
in tTI^ ittae), which is more frequent than 
that in ^ ). This ^ { ttae ) evidently goes 

back upon Vedic ^ ( tave), or crt ( tavai), more 
likely the latter, {bhottae), 

( vatthae-bhoktave ), ( vastave ). The double 

rT {ta) is, according to PiscHEL,^ probably due to 
accent, which clt ( tavai ) bears e, g. Panini 37?^^ 
^ gwi; (antaka tavai yugapat), VI 1,200. 
iittae), Kapp.‘ therefore goes back upon , 

ipayave patavai) etc. gf^rirr {pucchittae), 
^^^{saittae),XT^!^{esittae)y are other forms. 
The Apbh, has peculiar inf. endings in 3ivr, 

TTfctfvj ( am , eva, eppi, eppinu) etc. according to 
grammarians. {eccham-estum), ^5[trr- 

( karana-kartum ). This is evidently a noun in 
3R [ana) used infinitively. The Mar. infinitive 
must go back upon this. A form in ( evam ) 
g- ^ devam-datufh ) probably leads to 

Guj. ^ ^ {devu, karavu). According to PiscHEL 
this is due to—^ ( vane) in { ddvane) etc. 

(c) The absolutive suffix is ^ (//3), ^ (/a ) after 
nasals, added either to the root direct or to the 
present stem in the Amg. 

1. Grammatik p. 392. 

2. Ed. Jacobi p. 89 
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{vanditta), {vasitta), {ganfd), 

as also {mjiugacchitfa), {bhavit(&), 

f^Til {jinitfd), qjf^fir {pasitfd) from {pas), 
( catta-tyaktva). 

Besides this, the Amg. has an absolutive in rTHirq;. 
{t0mm ), Vedic ), qrl^ldNlH, (pasi- 

Udnam ), ( cittittanam ). Forms in ^ 

(tuna ), ( wta ), ^ (duna ) are seen in Amg. 

in verses. These, however, are more regular in 
Maharastri, Jain M. and Paisaci ijeuna), 
f^rf&OT [jiniuna ) from (>»), TFSJ'iI ipaTma) from 
mipa), ( laddhuna ) from 55 ^ 1 ^ ( labh), qIrM 
( mottuna ) from 5 =^( wzkc ), ( bhettum ) from 

^^{bhid), {kauiia) from ^ {kr), irt^gjur 

(gahiuiia ), ( ghettuna ) from ( grh ). 

The CHET ( titna ), ^ ( dutta ), ( una ) forms are 

to be traced to the pre—Paninian^ 

( tvanam ), (tvmam); compare 55^ 

{laddhuna) with (labdhvana). A. ^ 

(cca), =5^rFi (cc« 2 *«m) also is found in Amg. Hem- 
candra^ traces it to (tva); e. g. ( bhocca ) 
from {bhuktva), (j^flcca) from incSTT 

(jffatva). {vijjatn) from {vidvan) supports 

his derivation. It could not be traced to ( ty^), 
which is only a metrically lengthened form of the 
alternative suffix ^ {tya). 

(hocca-bhutva), 3Tf^Fv5rr-3Ttor (apicca- 
apitva), {kicca-krivd) {soccZ- 

sftva) {cca-datva) etc. 

1. Gunb, Dia Aliindischen Absolutiva p. 12. 

2. II 15. 
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The Apbh. forms in ippt), ippipu) are to be 
traced to Vedic forms in itvi) and Uvtnam ), 
(j^ppi) from ^ 00. ideppinu), from ^ 

( day), (dakkhivi) from ^ ) • These 

are also used as infinitives. Absolutives in (m)r 
^ ), are rare. ^ shows »T|3T ( gadua ), M 

( padia), ipekkhia ). ;i3T (ua) goes back upon 

cSfT () and far ( ia) upon ^ [ya, iya), 

( nikkhamia-niskramya), art^ftaT-STSRfif^ {odd' 
tia-avatirya), 3Tr5t3T-3TT^?I ( aruhia-aruhya ). 

46. DEsi Words :—The Prakrit vocabulary mostly con¬ 
tains words that have phonetically developed from the Sans¬ 
krit. These are called by grammarians the (tadbhava ) 
words. There are, besides, many borrowed words which are call¬ 
ed cTcHJTs {tatsamas). The (tatsamas) have a tendency to 
increase in proportion to the influence of Sanskrit on any 
language. The modem vernaculars, especially on their literary 
side, are greatly influenced by Sanskrit; e. g. the Bengali 
language. Its form is so changed owing to this influence, that 
had it not been for inflection, one would have taken it to be 
a corrupt form of Sanskrit. 

But besides the ( tadbhava) and (tatsama ) 
words, the Prakrits show an amount of others that are called 
^dekya ) or ( dest ), i. e. country words. Hamacandra 
has collected such words in his Destnamamala. Some of 
these ^ (dest) words were already collected by Dhanapala in 
his Faialacchi namamaTa. Although it could be shown, that 
some of these words are real fl^s ( tadbhavas ), in the 
main they are words of other than Sanskrit extraction. 

Among words wrongly put down by Hemacandra as 
Desisare:— 

(akkatnda) I 15— (dkrandah), 3?^^ iatnbira) 
I 15-by {svarabhakti) from (ISmra), 
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iaggavega) (agravegah), (gharam) I 53-by 

metathesis from ^ (avado) I 53-ai^: (avatah), 

Vedic 31 ?TcT: (avatah), (airanl) I 58-3fl%njt (adhirajhi), 

(ullUdha) 1100-^ («^f) and ^ (rudha), (ojjalla) 

I 154-from (ojas) and the Pr. termination 8^ (aila), 

(osittani) I (avasiktam), (kaniH) II 

1-from ^ (kam), (katfari) II 4-from ^ (W, 
(kaddamio) II 15-from (kardama), (kanovaam) 

II 17-traceable to (kavo&mi^), (kadikhambo) 

II 17-from ^ (kati) and ^?TWT (stambha), qgiftir (karima) II 
26-from ^ (kr) with termination fJl (ima), (kudta), 

(kudiram) II 24-related to ^ (kuti), (kukkht) II 

34-^;% (kukst), (kodillo) II 43-from (kutila), ^ 

(khadda) II 66-from m^ikhan), (khajjoa) II 69-from 

(khadyota), (khamdhayatta) II (skan- 

dhayastih), ^ (khuthpa) Mar. (khopati) II 63-^^ 

(ksumpa), »T5t^ (ganetft)ll 81-from (gametyt) 

II 84-from ffw (grama) and qroft (etii), iRr»Rf (gayatjuxrai) 
II 88-from mR (gagana) and (ratih), * 1 ^ (gov\) II 
96-»7i1t (gopi) etc. 

The De^i words collected by Dhanapala and Hemacandra 
deserve a critical study, as they would throw great light 
on the vocabulary not only of the Prakrits, but also of the 
present vernaculars and the non-Indo-Aryan element in them. 
Some of the words are clearly Dravidian. 

47. The Period of the Prakrits The period of 
these literary Prakrits and the underlying dialects has its two 
limits, the upper one in the Pali and inscriptional Prakrits, and 
the lower one in the modem vernaculars. We have 
seen that the period of the inscriptional dialects reaches well- 
nigh into the first century of the Christian era. That gives 
them a period of some eight centuries from before Buddha’s 
days. The literary Prakrits make their appearance with 
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the Brhaikatha circa first century A. C. if not earlier* 
Vararuci’s grammar, the Prdkrta-prakasa, presupposes the 
previous existence of the Prakrits at least in a spoken form. 
It is not possible to say if some Prakrit literature as we under¬ 
stand it, existed then and to what extent. Vararuci belongs 
to the first century^ B. C. at least, even if we do not regard- 
him, with CowELL, Max Muller, Pischel^ and Konow, to be 
identical with the Varttikakara Katyayana as tradition would 
have it. So that we shall have to date the beginning of the 
Prakrits from that epoch. The lower limit would be about 
the eleventh century A. C. after which the modern vernaculars 
begin to appear on inscriptions or in literature. The period of 
the Prakrits, then, would roughly fall between the first and the 
tenth centuries of the Christian era. The last Sanskrit line on 
an inscription® of the Calukya king Vijayaditya Satya^raya at 
Badami, ^ake 621 i, e. A. C. 699 or nearly the beginning of the 
eighth century, clearly indicates the existence of Prakrit in 
some form at that time. The line runs thus: qt 

(aiah param prakrtabhasaya padyanyetani 
dattani ). Unfortunately for us, the further lines which would 
have shown us the actual form of the Prakrit, are obliterated. 
So much is, however, certain, that a Prakrit in some form was 
used on inscriptions between the close and the beginning of 
the 7th and the 8th centuries respectively. 


1. Hoernle, Gaudian Languages p. XVIII, 

2. op.cit.3i. 

3. Indian Antiquary X 10, 60. 
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48. The principal Aryan Vernaculars of the 
PRESENT DAY: —Corresponding to the Prakrits that we have 
spoken of, viz. the Maharastri, the ^auraseni, the Ardha- 
magadhi, the Magadhi and the Pai^aci, we have vernaculars 
spoken in different parts of India today. Thus the Marathi is 
derived from Mahara^tra Apabhram^a. The Gurajarati, the 
Rajasthani, a group of several dialects, the Panjabi and the 
Western Hindi, also a group of closely allied dialects, are 
to be traced to ^aurasena Apabhrarh^a; the Eastern Hindi, a 
group of dialects, to the Ardhamagadha Apabhraih^a, and the 
Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, a group, and the Assamese to the 
Magadhi Apabhrarh^a proper. The Sindhi from the Vracada 
and the Lahnda KS^miri are probably derived from the 
Pai^aca Apabhrarii^a. Besides these there are the Himalayan 
dialects, Garhwali, Kumaoni and Nepali, called by Grierson 
the Pahari languages, by Hoernle, the Northern Gaudian. 
Dr. Bhandarkar appears to include them among dialects 
of the Hindi. 

The question whether the Marathi is to be derived from 
the Pali^ need not detain us here. The Phonology of the 
Marathi has very close resemblance with the M. Apabhraih^a 
or Daks.ijatya as it is called by later grammarians, e. g. Ap. 

( kumbhaaro), Mar. ^3^ ( kumbhara ); Ap. 

( kaalaam ), Mar. ( kell ) ;.Ap. it3T ( kaa, gaa ), Mar. % 
{ke) (^) {le),^{ge) (^) {le)\ etc. No modern vernacular 
could today be directly traced to the Pali, much less to 
Sanskrit. 

1. Frankfurter, Handbuch des Pali, Inircduction. This view is 
also held by others. 
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49. The topography op the Vernaculars and 

THEIR SUB-DIALECTS It is not difficult to define geographi¬ 
cally the modem vernaculars. 

(a) The Marathi is bounded on the south by the district 
of Canara, on the south-east and east by Telingaija (Hydera¬ 
bad Deccan) and Chotanagpur, and on the north by the Vin- 
dhya and Satpurfi ranges. Various sub-dialects are recognised 
by scholars, especially by Hoernle\ who speaks of the Kon- 
kani and Dakhani and following Beames adds one more, that 
spoken in and about Kolhapur and Ratnagiri. But these have 
not yet developed any considerable differences in phonology 
and infiection, to be classed as separate dialects. If at all, 
there is a difference only in pronunciation, the Konkani 
showing a tendency towards wholesale nasalising. If they are 
recognised as dialects, we shall have to recognise various 
others, like the Karvari. the Goanese, the Malavani, the 
Sdvantvadi, the Chitpavani, the Salsetti. Dr. Bhandarkar® 
mentions these and adds the Khande^i to the list; but he too 
agrees that these differ from the main language in unimpor¬ 
tant particulars only. To add to these, there is the Poona or 
central dialect, which is becoming the Koivy] {Koine) of 
Maharastra, and the Berari. The difference is mostly seen in 
the vocabulary, for in the Kohkaiii there is a strong mixture of 
Kanarese words, in the Berari of Bhili and slightly also of 
Telugu words, and in the Poona Marathi of Persian words. 
In phonology too there is a slight difference, as already 
remarked; the Berfiri, for instance, has a too open and rough 
pronunciation. Bhanoarkar also mentions Khandesi, which 
Grierson® puts down as a mongrel Gujarati with a 


1. Gaudian Languages, p. III. 

2. Philological Lectures, p. 120. 

3. The .Languages of India, p. 90. Unguistk Survey Vol. IX 
Part III. p. 1 & 2. 
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strong admixture of Marathi and Bhili words. It is, however, 
to be regarded as a mixed dialect, that develops on the border¬ 
land of two distinctly different languages of a large group. 
This is clearly shown by words and forms like JTT3’ET% 
(tnanusale), ^ {dona), {Impale), {dhdkaCd), 

and {didi), {padant), {tyale), 

( rajikhusithi), ( milasa ), ( marasa ), ( dekha)\ 

3TW {.arhgama), irtef {mothd bhM), a?i^ qitl SJPm 
{arjava kart Bgasa), ( mana pasase), 

( mejavant karasa ). The Gujarati element becomes stronger 
in the western parts of Khandesh and the Berari in the eastern¬ 
most part. 

{b) The Gujarati is bounded on the south and east by 
the Marathi and Khande^i speaking districts, on the north by 
Marwar and central India states speaking Rajasthani and 
Western Hindi, and on the west by the Kacchi and the sea. 
The Gujarati does not show any remarkable dialectal varia¬ 
tions. Gujarat is a fertile country and has therefore attracted 
immigrants from the most ancient times. We hear in the 
Malidbharata of a Yadava immigration into Dvaraka; this 
must have happened about 1400 B.C. There were the Greek, 
the Mauryan and the Scythian invasions and settlements a few 
centuries before and after the beginning of the Christian era. 
In historical times, we have the Gurjaras' coming in through 
the Panjab, Rajputana and Malva into Gujarat to which they 
gave their name. The old name was Lata and the 
language was known as Lati.‘‘‘ Besides these, there are the 
Arabs, the Parsis, and the Turks who found in Gujarat a 
welcome home. The Gujarati language is thus a composite 
language having elements of the 551^ (/3/i), Prakrit of Dandin 
the ^auraseni Apabhraih^a, and even foreign elements that it 
gathered from the language of the heterogeneous immigrants. 

1. Linguistic Survey Vol IX, Part 11 p. 324. 

2. KSvyadarka I 35 

P. 17 
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(c) The Gujarati with the Marwari have sprung from 
one common dialect, called ‘Old Western Rajasthani, by 
Tessitori^ Grierson in the Linguistic Survey has classed 
all the dialects of Rajputana together under the name 
Rajasthani, an invented name* as he himself acknowledges. 
The dialects are Marwari, Jaipuri, Mevati, and Malvi and one 
or two minor ones. Tessitori, however, thinks that the 
Marwari is more closely connected with the Gujarati than 
with any of the others. He therefore classes it with the latter 
language and calls them the two developed forms of Old 
Western Rajasthani; and leaves the others to be classed either 
under an unproved Old Eastern Rajasthani or Old Western 
Hindi. 

The Rajputana dialects are surrounded on the west by 
Sindhi and Lahnda, on the north by Lahnda, Panjabi, on the 
east by Braj, Bundeli (dialects of Western Hindi) and on the 
south by Marathi, Khande§i and Gujarati. 

id) The Panjabi is the language spoken in modern 
Panjab, excepting the westernmost part along the banks of 
the Indus which is the place of the Lahnda. This latter, 
under the name of Multani was classed amongst the dialects 
of the Panjabi by HoernLe and others, but it has proved to 
be an independent dialect, allied more with the Sindhi than 
with the Panjabi. The Panjabi has two well marked dialects, 
the standard language of Amritsar and the Malvai of the 
south eastern Panjab. 

(e) The Western Hindi is the name of a group of 
various dialects such as the Hindustani, the Bangaru, 
the Braj Bhakha, the Kanauji and Bundeli. Roughly 
speaking, part of eastern Panjab, western half of the 
United Provinces, Bundelkhand, and part of Scindia’s territory 

1. Ind. Ant. 43, p. 21. 

2. Ling, Survey IX Part II p. 1. 
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touching the United Provinces and Bundelkhand is the region 
of these dialects. The Bundeli runs also into the Central 
Provinces up to Chindwada—excluding Jubbalpore. The 
works of Suradasa, the well-known poet, the Satsai of Bihari- 
lala are written in the Braj dialect. The Braj and the Kanauji 
are not really very well distinguishable. The home of the 
Braj Bhakha is naturally Mathura and the region round about 
it, reaching north to Bulandshahr in the west and Bareilley in 
the east, and extends southwards quite into the upper Gwalior 
state. The Western Hindi group has developed from the 
^aurasena Apabhram^a, the most Sanskritised of all Prakrits, 
and what is also important, is situated in the ancient Madhya 
de^a, the cradle of Hindu Civilization. 

(/) The Eastern Hindi is a group of dialects spoken over 
the eastern part of the United provinces, the central Provinces 
excluding Nagpur and its east, and west Chota Nagpur. The 
dialects are (1) Avadhi or Purbi as it is popularly called and 
spoken in the province of Audh as far south as Allahabad and 
Benares (2) the Bagheli spoken in Rewah, and Gondavana, and 
(3) the Chattisgarhi spoken in part of Chota Nagpur and Bilas- 
pur and Raipur districts of the Central Provinces. 

Older scholars, including Bhandarkar, did not distingu¬ 
ish between the two great groups, but called them Hindi only, 
giving Braj, Purbi etc. as dialects of it. But later research 
has proved that what is popularly called Hindi is really divisible 
into two groups, which have sometimes less in common with 
each other than with Panjabi and Bihari respectively. This 
is also in consonance with the division of the Prakrits, which 
are the parents of our modern vernaculars. A few examples 
will suffice to prove what is said above. 

In the following comparison we shall take the Braj Bh5sa 
to represent Western Hindi, and the Avadhi to represent 
Eastern Hindi. The pronunciation and vocabulary are less 
important in this connection than grammar. 
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(1) A very marked contrast is seen in the case suffixes 
or rather postpositions. 

The Braj has %, % ( ku, kau, kat, kS) for acc. and 
dat., whereas the Avadhi has ^ {ka) or ^ {ka). Braj. 

( choreku) to a son, Avadhi ( choraka ). Braj has ^ (ne) 
or ^ ( nai ) showing agency, Avadhi has ^ (se). Braj has for 
gen. % (ke) and (kt), Avadhi has also {ker), ^ (kar) like 
the Bihari and Bengali. The Panjabi agrees with the Braj in 
having a % (nai) for agent. For the gen. it has a different 
suffix ^ {da). 

The Braj shows rr (e) in the gen. form of the pronouns of 
the first and second persons, whereas Avadhi shows sit (o). 
Braj ( mero}, (tero ), Avadhi ( mora ). Here too 

there is agreement between the Braj and Panjabi on the one 
hand and the Avadhi and Bengali on the other, e. g. Panj. 
^ ( mera ), ^ ( iera ); Beng. % ( mora ), ^ ( tora ). The 
same distinction is observed in the case of the relative and 
demonstrative pronouns, only with the tables turned: i. e. here 
the Braj and Panjabi have ^ (o), and the Avadhi and Bengali 
have tr (e). e. g. Braj, Panj. ^ (jo) or ^ {jau ), ^ ( so); 
Avadhi and Beng. % (jo), ^ ( se ). 

(2) This agreement of the Western Hindi with the 
Panjabi and others and of the Eastern Hindi with the Bengali 
and others, is seen more markedly in conjugation. 

The Braj has infinitive in ^ {an, nau ); the Avadhi 
in ^ {b). The Panjabi has infinitive in («, m ); the 

Bengali in this case does not agree with the Avadhi; but the 
Maithili, a dialect of the Bihari of the eastern group, does. 
e. g. ( dekhava ) to see. 

As regards the past tense, the Eastern Hindi agrees with 
the Western Hindi only in the form of the base, i. e. the 
past, part., but it takes personal terminations like languages 
of the east. Here it does not agree with the eastern 
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languages in having a ^ (/) for the past form. e. g, Avadhi 
{maryau), Bihari {maralb), Braj ttRT {mara). 

In the furture, there is a marked agreement vi^ith the eastern 
languages, e. g. Avadhi ( dekhava), ^ (karaba ), Beng. 

( dekhaba ), (kariba ); but Braj ( karihau) 

( where ^ ( iha) represents Sk. isya), rriftfi ( marihau). 
The Panjabi like Hindustani, forms future with the help of a 
suffix ITT (gS), ( karuga ), ( dekhuga ). The Braj. 

however, also shows a form ( dekhihat) where the old 
future termination is still retained. 

These few broad points are sufficient to show that the 
Western and Eastern Hindi must be classed as two distinct 
groups, having affinities and differences with each other, as 
they have with other groups. 

(g) The OriyS is spoken in the modern Orissa. It is 
also called Utkali or Odri from the ancient name of the 
province. It is also the language of south Midnapore, 
southernmost corner of Bihar, a little portion of Chota 
Nagpur, Sambalpore, and the upper part of the Ganjam 
district. It has Bengali and Bihari on the north, Eastern 
Hindi on the west, the Telugu on the south and the sea 
on the east. It shows no dialectic variations worth men¬ 
tioning. 

(h) The Bengali or Bangabhasa is the language of the 
lower Bengal province. But it is also spoken in a part of 
Chota Nagpur and the Assam valley. The Bengali language 
shows two clear-cut dialects in the present day, the 
Sanskrit- ridden Bengali of the educated classes and the 
genuine vernacular of the masses. About the former the 
Linguistic Survey^ writes, ‘each decade it is becoming 
more a slave of Sanskrit than before ’. The tendency is to 
discourage genuine Bengali words in favour of highly 


1. Vol.Vpart p. 16. 
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Sanskritized expressions. There is, however, another and 
perhaps a better classification into (1) the central dialect of 
Calcutta and the region round about it, (2 ) the eastern dialects 
ofRangpur, Mymensingh, Dacca, Barisal, and (3) western 
dialect of Nadia and the twenty-four Parganas. There are 
sub-dialects of these with popular names like Khariathar, Koch, 
Chakma etc. 

( i ) The Bihari is the name of a group of dialects 
spoken in Bihar. It has Eastern Hindi to its west. Eastern 
Hindi, Oriya and Bengali to its south and the Bengali to its 
east. On the north it is bounded by Himalayan dialects 
Oudh and Fyzabad are just outside its limits on the west, but 
Benares and Mirzapur are within. It is spoken also in part of 
Chota Nagpur. There are three main dialects, the Maithili, 
MSghai or Magadhi and Bhojapuri. Of these Maithili is the 
most important; it is spoken in Muzfarpur, Darbhanga, 
Camparan, Purnea and upper part of Bhagalpur 
district. Its northern boundary is the lower Himalaya and 
southern roughly the river Ganges. Magadhi is the dialect of 
the heart of old Bihar, being spoken in Patna, Gaya, and the 
Hazaribag districts. The Bhojapuri is the most westerly of 
the Bihari dialects. Gorakhpur, Gazipur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
Chapra are the big towns in and round which it is spoken, 
besides also in some part of Chota Nagpur. There are sub- 
dialects^ of these principal ones, with which we are not much 
concerned. 

{k) The Assamese language belongs to the Indg. ver¬ 
naculars and is spoken in the northernmost portion of Assam, 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra river before it enters Bengal 
proper. There are two principal dialects, one in the east 
round Sivasagar and other in the west. 

(/) The Sindhi is spoken in the Sindh province, along 
both the banks of the lower Indus. It has to its west Balu- 
1. Cf. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Bihari Language, 1883. 
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chistan, to its north the district of Multan, to its east the 
MSrwari speaking province of Rajputana and to the south the 
sea. Between it and the Gujarati, there is the Kacchi, which 
is to be regarded as a mixed borderland dialect, partaking of 
the features of both. The Sindhi has borrowed freely from 
the Persian, as the population that speaks it is to a great 
extent Mussalman. It has three main dialects, the Siraiki. 
the Lari and the Thareli. The first is spoken in upper Sind, 
the second in lower Sind and the last in the desert of Thar. 
The Sindhi is the outcome of the Vracada Apabhram^a, as the 
Lahnda, which is closely allied to it, of the Pai^acI*. 

im) The Lahnda is a language spoken in eastern Panjab 
along the banks of the upper Indus. It was called Multan! 
by other scholars and was classed amongst the dialects of the 
Panjabi. But this view has now been given up. The land 
of this language is where the ancient Kekayas had settled. 
The preservation of intervocalic O, which in other dialects 
became %^{d) and was afterwards elided, is a special charac¬ 
teristic of the Pai^Uci and it is seen also in the Lahnda,^ 
and partly in the Panjabi. 

The dialects of the Lahnda are many. Pothwari, Chi- 
bhali, Tinaoli, Ubhechi, Thalli, Khetrani are the names of 
some of them. They have yet to be properly studied. La¬ 
hnda with the Sindhi, belongs according to Grierson* to the 
Outer Circle.^ 

in) Then there is the Ka^miri, spoken in KS^mere a 
Pai^aci dialecP possessing considerable literature. It has 

* It is written in a script known as Arabi Sindhi which is a com¬ 
promise between the Nagari and the Urdu scripts. It has very large 
stock of Persian words though Aryan words are also found in plenty. Ed. 

1. Grierson, Languages of India, p. 66. 

*There are good authorities in whose opinion the Sindhi as a dialect 
is the nearest akin to Sanskrit, among modern Indian languages. Ed. 

1. Languages of India p. 65. 

2. Grierson, Manual of the Kahmm Language, 1,7. 
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shared the fate of Hindi, showing two dialects, a Hindu 
dialect full of Sanskrit loan words, and a Mohamedan dialect 
showing Persian and Arabic words in abundance. 

(o) Lastly there are the Garhwali, the Kumaoni and 
the Nepali and other Himalayan languages, called by 
Grierson the Pahari languages and by Hoernle' the Northern 
Gaudian. They are spoken in the lower Himalayan ranges 
from the Sutlej in the west to the Gogri in the east. Those 
who speak the western form of that group are called Khavas, 
the descendants of the Khavas figuring in the epic as foreigners 
together with ^abaras, ^akas and Yavanas. These languages 
have yet to be investigated. 

50. The affinities and proposed groups of 
Vernaculars :—We have thus followed the development of 
the principal Prakrits or Apabhram^as and given a general 
survey of the languages derived from them. Some of these 
show closer resemblances with one another than with others. 
It is on the strength of such resemblances that European 
scholars have distributed them into groups. Thus Hoernle^ 
speaks of an Eastern Gaudian composed of Eastern Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya and a Western Gaudian composed of Wes¬ 
tern Hindi, Panjabi, Gujarati and Sindhi; to these he adds a 
Northern Gaudian consisting of Garhwali, Kumaoni and 
Nepali, and a Southern Gaudian consisting of the Marathi only. 
It is to be noted that Hoernle does not recognise Bihari as a 
distinct group at all. He classes its dialects, e. g. Bhoiapuri,^ 
amongst the dialects of the Eastern Hindi. 

Grierson, of the Linguistic Survey fame, has planned 
his whole work on a different classification. He thus speaks 
of a central group formed by Western Hindi, Panjabi, Rajasth- 
ani and Gujarati, the Himalayan languages, a mediate group 

1. Gaudian Languages p. III. 

2. Op at pp. XIV to XVII, especially the last. 

3. Hoernlb, op cit. XXXVI. 
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composed of Eastern Hindi only, an eastern group consisting of 
the Biharif Oriya, Bengali and Assamese languages, a southern 
group of the Marathi only and a north-western group of the 
Sindhi, the Lahnda and the Kashmiri. 

Grierson also refers to languages of the Outer Circle. By 
this he means the Lahnda, the Sindhi, the Marathi, the Oriya, 
the Bengali, the Bihari and the Assamese. These show certain 
characteristics in common, e. g. the ^ (/) of the past participle 
and the past tense, e. g. Mar. ( uthila), Oriya 

( uthila ), Beng. ( uthila ), Bihari 3355 ; ( uthal ), Assamese 
( uthil ). 

But in this respect it is always well to point out similarities 
and differences and not to be led into grouping and regrouping, 
which after all may be largely subjective and liable to be upset 
so soon as other facts come to light. If Marathi agrees with 
the languages of the so-called Outer Circle, or eastern group in 
certain points, e. g. the 55 {la) above spoken of, the sn (3) of 
the strong masc. nouns, W ( gho0 ), ¥i55T ( bhala ), E. H. 

( ghora ), vi55r ( bhala ), in pronunciation generally the Marathi 
also agrees with languages of the central group. The 
pronunciation of the palatals in Mar. is similar to that in 
Ka^miri, Gujarati and Rajasthani of the central or western 
group. The distinction between ^ (y) and { b) is 
observed in the Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi, but not 
in the others. In possessing a^[l), Marathi and Oriya agree 
with Rajasthani, Gujarati and Panjabi only. Even inside 
the Marathi itself there are dialects which show so-called 
eastern features as against others which show western pecu¬ 
liarities. Thus the Kohkani nom, sing, of strong masc. nouns 
ends in 3TI ( 0 ), g. *T[fT ( goro ), ( cedyo ), and is thus in 

agreement with Gujarati, Rajasthani and others of the western 
or central group, as against the standard which shows an (3), 
e. g. ( gora ), 5 ^ ( mulaga ), and is in keeping with the 
eastern dialects. 
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Again if the Mar|thi agrees with the eastern vernaculars 
in point of the nom. sing, in an (3), it agrees with the 
western or rather central ones in respect of the nom. pi. Mar. 

ighoda), E. H. (ghorS), a horse, but Mar. 

( ghode ), W. H. ^ ( bete ), 55^% ( larake ) ; as against E. H. 

( larakd), or ( larika), sons ; Guj. <1^ ( dikara), 
nom. pi. agrees with E. H. In the nom. sing, of relative and 
demostrative pronouns, the Marathi agrees with Western 
Hindi in having an ^ (o), ending, e. g. ^ (jo), ^ (io), 
(alio ^r(-or) (ko-(na)); Braj ^ (jau), m{so), but E. H. 

Beng. ^{je), Guj. agrees with the 

east, e. g. % (je) and The Marathi agrees with 

Western Hindi in having a ^ (^t) na {ne), infinitive; e. g. 
^ ( karanb ), ^ (detie ); Braj ( denau ), ( lenau ); 

but the Chattisgarhi also shows this ^ {na), infinitive, e. g. 

{karan), STFi; (/««)» to do, to go. The Marathi also 
shows infinitive in ^ {va), like the Gujarati; old Mar. qfdif 
{) ( kardve) (-yala ), modern Mar. ( karavayald) 

Guj. ( karavu ). 

The above will have made it sufficiently clear that the 
“distribution of the vernaculars into allied groups is not as 
easy as it would seem at first sight. So many conflicting 
points of view are apt to crop up, that it will always be 
•difficult to select some only as of first importance and 
neglect the others. It is none the less the linguist’s duty 
to point out all the resemblances and differences. Every 
such attempt, therefore, should be welcomed as a step for¬ 
ward in the proper understanding and study of the mordern 
vernaculars. 

51. Phonology of the modern vernaculrs;—T he 
modem vernaculars possess all the vowels except ^ f), and 
^{l). Some of them have a short xr{e), and aft (o), 
besides the diphthongal (c), and ait (o). According to 
Hoernle, the Eastern Hindi has fourteen or fifteen vowels. 
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We have already met the short simple tr (e), and ^ {o)> 
before conjuncts in the Prakrits. We shall only note changes 
in the vowels in the principal vernaculars. 

a. Changes in vowels:— ar («), before conjunct is 
lengthened and the conjunct simplified. This process had 
already begun in the Prakrts. But some times the conjunct 
remains. e..g. Mar. (katade), Pr. (katti), 

( krttih ); ( kdnhd), Jpait {kanho) Sk. ( krsttah). 

3T (a), is changed to %(i), apparently owing to no cause. 
AvadhI (^5 ( chinu), Coll Mar. khinaSk. ^ ( ksat ^). 

%{i), and ^ ( «), are changed to tr (e), and aft (o ). 
before conjuncts. This was already observed in the Prakrits ; 
but in many of the vernaculars it has become universal, e. g. 
Mar. {hentdUra), H. {semdura), Prakrit 

(simdUro), or (senduro), Sk. {sindUrah); ifisft (poihi) 
Mar. Guj. also <Tt«TI ( potha), in H. and Panj., Prakrit 
( potthaam), Sk. ( pustakam ), Mar. cTt'sr ( tom^a ). 

Prakrit ( tundam, totjidam), Sk. (tundam ), 

Mar. ( ghosa), Pr. (goccka ), Sk. ( guccha ). It 
is to be observed however that some vernaculars prefer to keep 
f (z) and ^ ( «), e.g. Guj. and Beng. 1%^ ( simdura), Sindhi 
isimdhuru), Beng. 3^-g^ {pudhi-pustukam), 
(kukhi-kuksi) O. {mukula)-Fr. ( mokka-mukta ). 

The Prakrit ir (e), an (<?), before conjuncts are short; wherein 
the vernaculars the conjuncts are simplified they become long. 

% (z) and g {u) often become tr (e) aft (o), although origi¬ 
nally there is no coniunct in the word. Mar. ( mehupa )- 
Pr. iPigor ( mihuna )-Sk. ( mithuna), Guj. ( mohadu) 

Pr. g? ( muha )-Sk. g^ (mukha ); vul. Mar. ^ (bhoya )-stan- 
dard Mar. g| {bhui); Hindi ^ {neva0 )-Pr. {nimanta 
Sk. fStHJsr {nimantra). 

t (I) and 3J (5) are often shortened when the accent 
falls on the last syllable. Mar. (kidd )-Pt. tfSiioft ikidao)- 
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Sk. ikttakah):, Guj. ikuvo)-Fr. ^3Tj {kuvao)-Sk, 

ikupakah)'; Hindi (kila), Mai- %55I {kila)-Fr. 
{kilao)-Sk. ^51^: {ktlakah). This is best seen in Mar. 
inflection, where, if the accent is thrown forward, the prece¬ 
ding long vowel becomes short. Mar. (rtta-riiice), 

^-5S5RI {mnla-muBsa), ^55-f^^I {hila-biCasa). 

t (i) and 31 («) also become ^ (e), ail (o). Mar. 
{0tnboli)-Sk. {0mbrda)\ O. (6/io^fl)-Mar. 

ibhuka)', but more often ar (a) or an (5). Hindi {babhuta)- 
Sk. (vibhTiti), Panj. (nirakhana)-Sk. 1^(1^ 

{nirtksana), G. 55^ {lakhavu)-Sk. {likh), G. ITPHT 

(»iflnflS(5f)-Mar. nHJIjET {manusa)-Sk. JT3^^ (manusya), G. 

iparasottama-purusottama). This tendency is 
more wide-spread in the Guj. than in other vernaculars. 

The vernaculars, like the Pali and the Prakrits, have lost 
^ (ai) and (au); in their place, as in the place of am {aya) 
and am {ava), they have the simple vowels Tt(e), art (o). Mar. 

(ger«)-Sk. igairika), Mar. fgor3)-Sk. ifj^: (gaurah), 
Hindi, Beng., Oriy3 Hlfin-mHim (sohaga-saubhiagya). 
imoti) all dialects-Sk. 4tl%^ {mauktikam). In Mar. 

{tetUsa trayastrumat), iolamba- 

avalambakah), the contraction is due to accent. 

^ (at) and afl {au) that are seen in some words are due 
either to combination of a? (a), % (i) and ar (a), 3 (m) when the 
consonant between them is dropped, or to the influence of 
Sanskrit, e. g. Hindi (bbatsa), Mar. (m/iatsa)-Sk. 

(mahisi), Hindi and Panj. ^ (maila), Mar. ^ {mai0), 
a borrowed word—Sk. (malina)\ Mar. {baila)-FT. 

ibailla)-Sk. {baltvarda), {tais^) most dialects— 

Apbh. {taisa)-Fr. (/3</fsa)-Sk. {0drsa), Mar. 

(cauth3)-Fr. icauitha)-Sk. (calurtha), O. It 
{bau)~Ap. {bau)-Sk. (vadhu), (canguninS)-Sk. 

^3^ {caturguna). In words like (wa*»a)-Sk. inayana). 
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H. and P. (dhaula-dhavala) they are due to arq (aya) 

and SR" (ava). 

Examples of assimilation are Mar. (usa), H. 
{ukha)-?r. (ucchTi)-Sk. (iksu), ^ (seja) and (seja)- 
Pr. ^isn (se>;a)-Sk. (sayya), {maraci), 

Pr. (wfl!nVrw)-Sk. T^^J{^{inaricam), H. {rm/i)-Sk. 

{amlika). Metathesis is seen in H. {utigalt- 

ahgult), Mar. {hirada-haritaki), H. 3t%gT-tT^Sn» 

(akefa-ekallakd), H. (bunda-bindu). 

Bhandarrar^ draws attention to a sound-change which 
is due to accent. When the penultimate is accented, as is 
mostly the case in all vernaculars, the syllable under accent is 
lengthened and the final vowel is dropped. Mar. 
ipaddhata-paddhaii), {kirta-ktrata-ktrti), 

( rasa-raU ), ( madha-madhu ). Where the sylla¬ 

ble is already long, it is uttered with a stress. This lengthen¬ 
ing is accentuated in colloquial speech and we get words like 
qRTToS ( p'ataia) for standard qicloS ( patala ), 5fnTo5 ( vamgala ) 
for arhiaj ( omgala ), ijatana ) for ( jatana). 

The shortening and elision of vowels in Guj. and Hindi, 
«• g- ^ (kuvo), (sasro), (sikyu) etc., are also 
due to the shifting of the accent backwards, e. g. Mar. ^ 
ibaisa) from ( uvaisa ), 

Even initial vowels are elided under loss of accent; Mar. 
^ ( rana )-Pr. ^cwr (ratma )-Sk. { aranya ); Mar. vftcrtt 

(bhitart )-Sk. ( abhyantaram ), Mar. and Hindi 

( rahdta )-Pr. (arahatta )-Sk. ( araghatta ). This 

change began in the Prakrit stage itself as forms like ?[w»[ 
( ranna ) show, but had not become universal, e. g. 

( arahatta ). Dropping at the end is seen in Mar. ( tera), 
( cauddr-trayadam ) etc. 


1. Philologkal Lectures, p. 152. 
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B. Consonantal changes:—After their emasculation in 
the Prakrits, the consonants do not appear to have suffered any 
further loss. 

(a) Surds are often softened; e. g. Mar. ( sagaB)- 
Sk. isakala), Mar. ^no5T {bagala )-Sk. ( bakah), Mar. 

qspiIT ( kdgad3 )-Sk. ^ ( kaka), cf. E. H. ( kag), H. 
31*1^ (log )-^ (loka ), E. H. irnn^ ( egyaraha ), Guj. 

( agyara ); Mar. ( nivadane ), E. H. ( nivddai )- 

Pr. ( navvattai )-Sk. ( nirvartayati ); Mar. 

(kavada )-Pr. ^^3? (kavddaa )-Sk. ( kapataka ); 

Mar. ( ghadane-ghatayati ); Sindhi, Panj. q-sr 

( pathja )-Sk. 'Ta' ( paHca ), Col. Mar- ftft ( pidhe )-Sk. 

(pitham ). It is to be remarked however that this softening 
had almost been completed in the Prakrits. Mar. 

(bhddava )-Pr. (bhaddavaa )-Sk. ( bhadrapada ). 

Mar. Guj. (bdvadi )-Sk. ^ ( vapt ). 

^ (y) and ^ (u ) are softened into % {i) and 5 
( u ). Examples* of the latter case are numerous. Mar. 
(arit# <zdosi) {padosi )-Sk. 3^%^ {prativiesi), P. 

31^ ijaneTi), S. arJTit {janot)-Sk. #3^^ {yajflopavita)\ 
Mar. JTfsRT ( bhbvard), ( bhbvala )-Pr. ( bhamvara )- 

Sk. ( bhramara), Mar. ( sbpane )“Apbh. 

( savamppa )-Sk. ( samarpa), Mar. ^ fjc ( bhe-sura )-Sk. 

( :,vara ). 

^ (d) is softened into ^ {/)—( daltvnba- 
dddima), ( pilane-ptd ), 3io5-?pr ( gVila-guda ). The 

< (ra) of numerals from 11 to 18 is due to (rffl) softened 
from ^ (da). Mar. qpT ( bara), Guj. ( bara-dvadasa). 

q ( w) becomes (/) more generally than in the Prakrits. 
e. g, Mar. ( limba-nithba ), Hindi 533% ( lotake )-Sk. 

( nivarta ), M. ( lavane ), H. ^i^TT ( lautid )-M. 

( namana), Mar. Guj. ( nSmgara-lahgala ). 


1. Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 168. 
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I (r) and ^ (1) axe interchangeable. Still the Hindi,, 
especially E. H. and Braj. prefer ^ (r). Braj. ( dhaurd ), 
Col. Mas. ( dhavaB-dhavala ); ( savara), Mar. 

hHoSI (sot;<2/3 )-Sk. isyamalah ), Marathi shows stray- 

words like ( savafi) (but ( sevari) aIso)-Sk. 

( salmali ). 

^ (s) or {$), original or .derived, becomes \ (h) in 
some vernaculars. In Marathi this change is only seen in the 
word ( dasa) Mar. ^ ( daha ). The Hindi and Sindhi have 
preserved it only in numerals between ten and twenty. H. 

( gyaraha ), ^ (teraha ), ^ 5^5 ( solaha ), S. ( karaham ), 
^ {teraham), (soraham). Guj. {param) 

{dahade), P. {diham), Mar. however {disa). The 
form ( diha ) is, however, found half a dozen times in the 
JMnesvart, Sindhi and Panj. prefer %{ha). P. ( sahura ), 
S. ( sahuro )-Sk. ( svasura ). 

Col. Guj. agrees with them in this preference. Guj. 5 ??% 
( hamaje ), understand. Guj. ( samaje ), ^icT, ( hata, 
hddd), Mar. ^ ( sdta ), ^ ( sade )-Sk. ( sapta ), 

( sardham ). 

( w ) is changed to # ( vam) in many vernaculars; this 
change already began in the Prakrit stage, e. g. Pr. 

( hhamvara )-Sk. ( bhramara ). Mar. ( naia- 

nama ), iTR-ilFT ( gava-grdma ), cf. S. ^ ( mu ); Guj. »Tb? 

( gama ), H. JTUT ( gama) are Sanskritisms or rather good ^rgcf 
(tadbhava ) words disturbed by s ( tatsama) again. 

Some vernaculars show R ( m ) for t;). e. g. Guj. 
5W (thama )-Mar 5R {thdva). Sindhi and Punj. PFR 
( mimnaia ), B. ( minaii )-Mar. ( vinamti ), in verse 

( vinati ). 

^ {ch) original or reduced in the Prakrits from ^ {ks), 5 ^ 
{isy), or ^{ is), is further changed in Mar. to ^ ( su), e. g. 
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Mar. JiRH {niasa), H. JTR 5 (macha) rm itnatsya) Mar. ^-3^ 
iitsa-ucchu) Sk. ^ ), ^ [vasaru-vaccha- 

vatsa), isana) (vara)-chana-ksa^la)]^-^- 

T^ ighdsa-gocha-guccha). 

The aspirates, soft or hard, become unaspirated in most 
of the dialects, e. g. Mar. {sikanl)-?r. {sikkha)-^k. 
( sjks ). But Hindi retains them, e, g. ( likhana,) 
{sikha), ibhikha), 5 («r {hatha'). 

^i3i^{kh, gh, th, dh), and ^{bh) are reduced to 5 (A). 
This change also is already Prakritic; so that we must 
recognise the Prakrits in some form or other as a stage 
between old Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars. 

Col. Mar. ( mohare), St. Mar. hwc ( samora), Guj. 
^ ( tnodhu), Hindi 55 ( muka), Sk. 5 ^ ( mukha ); Guj. 
Sindhi {meha), imahu-meghah), 

; ( mahara-m^ighara-matrgrha) Hindi 
( naihara-naighara-jhatigrha ). 

Old-Mar. ( mho}, H. ( naha-natha), ^ 

( mehma-mithuna), (kahant ), B. 

( kahihi-kathdnaka ) Mar. O. ( bahira-badhira ) 

H. Guj. Sin, vahu-vadhu ); Col. Mar. ( peharana) 

H. ( paherna ), G. ( peharavu-paridha ). 

Mar. q^-SOTRT ( pahata-prabhata), Guj. 
{valho-vallabha), H. {dulha-dullaha- 

durlabha ) (another derivation, offered by Beames and Bhan- 
DARCAr' is from 3^^ ( ududhaka), which is doubtful); cf. 
Old Mar. ( vctlhedule) which occurs a couple of times 

in the Jhanek>var%.* 

1. Wilson Philological Lf elutes, p. 165. 

• Further illustrations of the behaviour of 5 (A) in Gujarati 
deserve careful study: (bhend) and ighelo). The change of h 

into a glottal stop is noticed in a number of words: (Pers. hahr Guj. 
5€Aer=city; Guj. leher=^viaye. Pers. tahr Guj. ;Aer=poison. Sk. dvi -f 
ubhauGu']. beu, beku‘,Sk. megha GujmeA; Sk. vadhli Guj. vahu=^ 
(newly)wed. Sahanu=grown up) Ed. 
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For a detailed treatment of change of consonants see 
Bhandarkar® and hoernle.* 

Much need not be said regarding conjuncts. They already 
suffered a change in the Prakrits, being either assimilated or 
simplified. The modern vernaculars have carried on simplifi¬ 
cation further. Mar. ^{kaja)-Pr. {kajja)-Sk. *51^ 
karya ); Mar. fRT ( hata ), Guj. gPT {hatha)-'Pr. |csr {hathaySk. 
(|?cT ( hasia ), Coll. Mar. ^5 (ditha); Old. Mar. (dithi )-Sk. 
‘eft (drsit), Mar. {vija)-Fr. (t'y;Ma)-Sk. ^(^{vidyut 

Mar. Jn«rT {matha), Guj. ^ (mathu) B. {matha-) 

mastaka)', Mar. %3r3t {Ujane), Panj. {sijfam- 

svidyati), Mar. Sin. qT?r ivathjha), O. B. {vamjha- 

vamdhya ); Mar. (bujhavane), H. {bujham- 

hudhyati) ciI<sn«f3f-®zrn|31T?r ( vakhmatie-vyakhyana ). 

Another way of avoiding conjuncts was by introducing a 
vowel between the components or ( svarabhakti ). This 

as we have seen, has been in operation from the most ancient 
times, e. g. Col. Mar. ( varisa ), Hindi ( barasa- 

varsa ); Panj. stit ( aga ), Beng. ( aguna ), Coll. Mar. 

andbr-arf^r ( agina-agni ); ( siloka), ten ( kilasa), 

( nakhetara) are other examples. It is interesting to note that 
even foreign words are subjected to this process; e. g. 

( pilega )-Eng. plague, ( sileta )-Eng. slate, qaiifiw 

( palatapharam )-Eng. platform. ( vakhata )-Per. Arab. 

( vakht), 5^-i3c^ ( mulukha-mulk) etc. 

Most of the conjuncts that have remained in the vernacu¬ 
lars are due to the influence of Sanskrit; some belong to foreign 
words; e. g. ( vaktasira, taktanahlna) etc. 

Some of them are adventitious; e. g. Hindi fsq ( hans) from Sk. 

( hamsa ), ( bansi-vathsa ) etc. and are due to the 

inability of properly pronouncing the ( anunasika ). 


2. op. cit p. 133 to 197. 

3. op. cit. 31 to 45. 

P. i8 
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52 Inflection It has been already observed that the 
modern vernaculars have passed into the analytic stage.* 
Thus they have lost the old Prakrit inflection and have adopted 
postpositions as substitutes for case terminations, e- g. Mar. 

{ISgt), qpift (past), ai (la), col. Mar. 7 (pa) e. g. 3RTfirT==R^nTR?t 
( mahyapa = tnajapast), Guj. ^ (ne), ^ (thi), {no), Ht {ma) 

( from ( madhyat ), Braj If ( maI ), ^ { ) or ^ ( kau), 

or ^ {ki), ^ mai ),^{lau) (cf. Mar. -551 (/3), 

Avadhi jft (*2). ^ (), ( kera ) or ^ ( kara ), ( wg 

para ), Bengali % (ke), \ (re), % (te), 3?]^ (ar) or (er). etc. 
There is however some distinction. In some dialects, these 
postpositions are looked upon as almost part of the word, *. e. 
they are passing into the synthetic stage again; in others they 
are still regarded as quite distinct from the base to which they 
are added on. 

The vernaculars, like the Pali and Prakrits, have no 
dual.^ In some there are three genders, but in others, 
like Eastern Hindi* and Bengali only two; i. e. nouns in 
these latter are either masculine or feminine. In some 
vernaculars the plural is formed by adding a word meaning 
‘many or people’, e. g. Bengali [kukkura, sakala) 

dogs, Bihari {chokaraloka). A trace of it is seen in 

Mar. {doghejana, sarvajana). 

There are no consonantal bases, most of them having 
dropped the final consonant or added an 9T {a) to it. Some 

* The Hindi is no exception to this progressive tendency of the 
modern Indian languages. This is observed also in what is, for the 
sake of convenience called Bazaar—Hindustani which is perhaps by 
*' widest commonalty ” expressed and understood to-day ( 1947) and 
whose area is growing very rapidly. In Indo-Aryan and Hindi" Dr. 
S. K. CuATTERjl calls it the " ja-mc-per se-is-kis-mis-jis " language. 

1. Rajwade, JAyineharJ Grammar, p. 20 says that the dual of 
nouns in «? (a) is found in J»I, He adduces only one passage jn . 7 32, 
where it is highly doubtful, if not spurious. 

1. HOERNLB, Gaudian Languages Pp. 181,185. 
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bases in original ^ (f) have assumed an sn (3) ending from the 
Sk. nom. of these bases; e. g. Mar. (pita-pity3sa), 

*7raT-^TT%^T (fnaia-fnatesa)] some of them have an ^ («), Mar. 
5Tr3I (bhaii), 5n3;-5fTr?rRT (jaTi-bKavasa), (Javesa). So that 
there are really only vowel stems in 3T, an, f, f, 3', 3> {a, 3, i, i, 
u, a), and q (e) etc. 

(a) The modern vernaculars have preserved only some of 

the Apabhrarh^a case terminations. Thus the old Mar. has 
preserved the 5 (u) of the nom. sing., tf (e) and ^ {ne) of the 
instr. sing., the Bihari has preserved only the tf (g) termina¬ 
tion; the Guj. has it without the nasal; e. g. Guj. si^^iir 
(chokarae) by a boy', the instr. pi., the (sa)’of the dative, 
which according to some is from W-Fl {ssa-syd) of the geni¬ 
tive, i (?) of the loc. sing., from (sJ-smin). Of the 

plurals, the Mar. has preserved the nom. pi. of neuters, 

(kamale) from {kamalat), the instr. pi. in ^ (devi), 
which is reduced from Apbh. (hi). The Sindhi and Pan¬ 
jabi have preserved the abl. {hma-smat) in 9TT (o) and 

eff (5), the Hindi and Oriya the loc. in tr {e). 

These and the new terminations like Mar. ^ (/a), 
ildgt), ^ {kuna) 3TT3 (ata), Guj. ?fr {thi), jtt (wa), ^ (nb), 

Braj. ^ (ku), ^ (kau), (su), Maithili % {kS), and ^ (sau), 
(kar), rrt (wa), Beng. {er), ^ (der), {diger) etc. are 
added in the vernaculars, except in the Bengali and OriyS, to 
what is called the oblique from. This oblique form is nothing 
else than the old genitive.^ 

(b) The terminations that are not directly traceable to 
Apbh. or Prakrit are variously explained by scholars. Thus 
Caldwell traces the ^ (ka) terminations in different verna¬ 
culars to Dravidian ^ (ku); this, as Dr. Bhandarkar has 

2. According to Bhandarkar, old Marathi does not have this 
^ {sa). Vide p. 204. 

3. Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 234 and 241. 
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rightly pointed out, is absurd. The vernaculars, especially 
the Marathi, have drawn to some extent upon Dravidian voca¬ 
bulary ; but they have kept their grammar in tact. An isolated 
borrowed form is a strange instance of linguistic borrowing, 
even if granted for argument’s sake. The other possible 
derivation is from ^ (krte), but this leaves the anusvara 
unexplained. Dr. Bhandarkar* traces them to the Apbh. 
postposition ( keht ). Thus ^ (te), ^ {taJ) etc. would 
be traced to Apbh. ^ ( iehi). 

The Mar. (/5) of the dative is to be considered in con¬ 
nection with a similar postposition in the other vernaculars. 
Cf. P. 55? ( lai ), S. 551^ ( lai ), N. ( Idya) all meaning ‘ for’. 
This has been connected with the root ( lag); arni-arf-ai 
(I3gi-Iai-la). The *11 (m) of the plural is also to be con¬ 
nected with ai (/3), the change being influenced by the prece¬ 
ding anusvara which in the vernaculars has come to be invari¬ 
ably associated with the plurals. A subdialect of Mar. shows 
( tydnB) which is the intermediate step leading to c^rt^fT 
( tyana ). The idea that the (/«) is to be traced to Persian"* 
^ (r3) is as absurd as the Dravidian origin of the ^ (ka) 
terminations above spoken of. 

The Guj. Jff, g ( no, nt, nu) are derived from the 
Apbh. suffix ( tana ); the % ( ) of the dative is also to be 
traced to the same and is not to be regarded as due to 55t (/o f, 
551 (/3). This latter change would be unaccountable in 
Gujarati. 

The abl. suffix is in Marathi ( huna ) and ( suna ), 
Old Mar. ( huniya). Bhandarkar derives it from the 

1. Wilson Philological Lectures op. cit. 247. Otherwise Beames, 
Comparative Grammar II. p. 255. 

2 . RAjwAde, Jhydneivarl Grammar p. 12 and 26. Hoernle, Gaudian 
Crammar 244. 

3. Beames, Comparative Grammar II. p. 260. 
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absolutive ( hoTina ) having become, but this is doubtful. 
European scholars think that it is due to the fusion of Apbh. 
forms {himto-sumto), which themselves are composite 

forms made up by instr. and loc. terminations with the abl. 

tas ) added. It is perhaps to be traced to ^{hu) and i 
( hum ) of Apbh. abl. sing, and pi. terminations, the anun'&sika 
in the latter being responsible for the full nasal. This is still 
further reduced to 3^ {una) and ( uniya), (auniya) 
of Jnane^vari Marathi. Maithili ^ (sau), Braj. (so), 

Avadhi ^ (se), (sent) etc. to be traced to the Apbh. loc. 
g (sufk), which is also seen in Apbh. abl. ^ { sumio ). The 
Guj. ^ (ihi) Panj. sfi, «ft ( tht, tho) are to be traced to Apbh. 
^ (iahi ) with the aspiration thrown back. 

The Mar. genitive is no real case. The suffix ^ (ca) 
makes of the noun a possessive adjective which agrees with the 
noun in gender, number and case. Thus Mar, has ^ {ca, 
ct) ^ ice), Guj. ^ 5 ( no, n't nu), Sindhi sff {jo, ji), W. 
Hindi spr, ^ {ka, ki), Braj. {kau), E. H. ( kara, kera), 

Panj, ( da, di ), Beng. {ir, er), O. {ra). The last 
to apparently do not change; and Sindhi, Hindi and Panjabi 
have two forms only as they have two genders only, the masc. 
and fern. The Maithili shows a ^ {ka) e. g. ( p'dnika ) 
of water^. 

The Sk. and Apbh. origin of these is easily disposed of 
when it is pointed out that none of them is a real case suffix. 
The Marathi ^ {ca) could not be traced to Pr. ^ (ssa). Sk. ^ 
{syaY, besides it is phonetically impossible. Nor can it be deri¬ 
ved from Hindi {ka, keraf. The only likely derivations 

1. Hoernle, op. cit. 221, Bhandarkar op. cit p. 256. 

2. Hoernle, op. cit. 238 derives it in that way. His attempt to 

prove that silrWT. ( ahmeccayam, tuhmeccayam ) are only other 

forms of {ahmakkeram, iuhmakkeram) has not in the 

east succeeded. 
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are (1) from the suffix ^ (tya) which certain indeclinables 
take in Sanskrit; this would become (cca) in Prakrit and 
simple; ^ (ca) in Mar. and (2) from the suffix fjf (). 
Bhandarkar^ lends the weight of his authority to the former 
and Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, and Krishnashastri Godbole 
incline to the latter view. I am also inclined to side with the 
latter^. The t^r () gives the Sindhi sft { jo, jt). How 
the gr (;<*) of ( ijja, tya ) came to be ^ (ca) will have 

to be investigated. The Guj. sft, g ( no, m, nu) are to be 
derived from cM ( tana ) (Sk. (tv ana ) ?); the Old Guj. 
itself shows forms in cpiT ( tana) e. g. f^Tldoil ( cittatana) ‘ of 
the mind.’ The suffixes ( kara, kera ) and ( ir, 

er) are to be traced to Apbh. ( keraka, keraa )-e. g. 

M^cchakatika-^ (tuha bappakerake uyymyo ) ?’ 

In the latter case the ^{ka) was softened into a vowel when 
it was no longer regarded as a postposition, but a suffix atta¬ 
ched to words. It thus became medial and was, according to 
the well known Prakrit law, dropped. The other set of gen. 
suffixes ^ (ka),4t (kau) etc. are derived by Bhandarkar 
from fKi ( ktta ) through ^3T ( kaa ). This same ^ ( k^ia ) 
would in ^auraseni Apbh. become ^ ( kada ) and lose its sb 
ika) so soon as it ceased to be initial and thus give ^ 
{d3, di) of the Panjabi. Hoernle* derives it from root ^ 
( d3). Beames’s* derivation from the present participle 

( santa-sando-hando-do) is, to say the least, 

unthinkable. 

The suffixes for the loc. are Mar. 3Tt?T ( ata ), Beng. and 
Panj. ^ {te), Guj. lit {ma), Braj. {me, mat), also q 
( pal ) and ^ ( lau), Avadhi ^ {mi), Sindh! ^ {me). These 
are not as tough to explain as were the gen. suffixes, ( ata) 

1. Also Beambs, Comparative Grammar II p. 289. 

2. See supra p. 29. 30. 

3. op. cit. 239. 

4. op. cit. 291. 
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is from the Sk. adverb srt: ( antah ); nt, ^ ( ma, ml, max ) 
are from Sk. ( madhye) through Apbh. ( rnahl- 

mai-mdi ), or fnf-% ( mai-me ); ^ ( pdi ) is from qp^ ( parsva ). 
We have ( past) and Hindi and Guj. qy^ ( pase) used as 
postpositions. ^ ( /am ) has the same genesis as Mar. 55 i (/3), 
Nepali, Hindi 55Tt (/a*). 

(b) Adjectives follow nouns in gender, except in Qriya 

and Bengali where they change rarely, and in number and 
case also. But mostly they are used in what is called the 
oblique form ; Mar. (camgalya ghodyasa ). The 

comparison is formed by words like an^f;, ( adhika, 

bahota, sabase ) and others. The Sk. fqn {tyas), ^ {ista), are 
given up, and {tara) and qj? {lama), are only used in what 
passes for classical style now-a-days. 

(c) Much need not be said regarding pronouns. We 
shall only give the personal pronouns and their cases in the 
different vernaculars. 

Mar.—tft, jp.r, qifH, qifqRT; 3TTfn, anffW, 3nq^, 

(mt, mala, ntajala, maja, majha, majhyata, 
ahmi, ahmasa, amaca, amacyata, tu, tula, lujald, tuja, 
iujha, lujhyata, tuhmx, tuhmasa, tumaca, tumacyata) 

Guj.—i qr^. qid. qRTqf; 3Tq^, 3TqTfr, 3Tq«ft. 

ayqr^iqr etc.; ?t. qid, ^TRiqt-^siqf etc. 

qq%, qqRPft-qq«fl, ^rqqt-tTqmqr. {hu, mane, mare, 
huthi, marethi, maro, marama; ame, amane, amaro, 
amathi, amarama, etc., tu, tane, iuthi,-iarathi, iaro, 
{arama-tujama etc. tame, tamane, iamarathl- 
iamathi, tamama-tamarama). 

Braj—If, qlfl, ?qifr, ir» 

pjrd, ( hau, maJ, mohi, mot, 
merau, ham, hamdi, hamarau, hamUryau, tu, tat, tohi, 
tlihi,t erau;teryau, turn, tuhmdl tuhmUrau, tuhmdryau,). 
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Maithili {me ^ 

^^ham) {moht, mor (ham, sab, tdha, tdhar, tbha 
hamar), sab). 

Beng.—( mai, mora, mote), JTrtT, { mora, 
modera)', ^ {tuha, tor, tote)\ 

{tora, todera), 

Oriya.— 5 , ( mu, mote), JTRT-^tlRT, {mara-mohara), 

( momane), ( momanka ); g, {tu, tote), dkl, 

{tora^ tomane), cTt*IR^ {tomanamka). There are 
also forms used in respectful language like 5 ^ 
{ambhe, tumbhe) etc. 

Avadhi.-^[, {mat, mor); pTR {ham, hamar)-, ^ or 

or tu), 5 q;(/or, turn) or If {tat), {tohara), or cTT^t 
{tohare). 

Sindhi.-Bits;. 3TT {an, a), 3?^ {ast), {tu), and {tavha), 
9?#^, 9T«rt%, cT^rt^TT, 

{asakhe, avakhe, tokhe, tavakhe, mokhe, makhe, 
mujho, tujho, avajo, tavajo). 

These forms need no comment except that the Guj. and 
Braj. i.e. the Western Hindi, Panjabi and Sindh! agree in 
deriving the first person from the Sk, base 3TP^ f ahakam ), 
Mag. ( hage ), and the rest viz. Marathi, Eastern Hindi, 
Bihari, Bengal! and Oriya agree in having the base it {ma), 
which underlies the other cases in Sansknt. 

b. Conjugation :—It is in this respect that the verna¬ 
culars have suffered great losses. Of tenses the old present 
only is preserved, but in a special sense and a new class of 
participial tenses is created. Of the moods imperative only is 
preserved. There are however the usual verbal derivatives. 

The cojugational distinctions were already lost during the 
Prakrit stage; but the additions that Sk. roots took in the 
various classes are seen in some bases in the vamaculars. e. g. 
Mar. [vibht), {sijane-svidya), 
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i?nBT {inajala)~Sk. f{^{madya), Sfppt-SfRT () 
etc. Hindi ( suna-irnu ). 

(a) The old present is preserved in most vernaculars 
Mar. Apbh. 

^ or f (hase ^ ^ (for ) 

haso or hasu) {hasaus hasahu for hasamo) 
PRT (hasasa 553 ^ (^ (hasahi 

hasa ) (s/) ha%ahu ) 

^^^{hasehasata) ( 5 ^) ihasai 

hasahim-hasanii ) 


Guj. 

H. 

Benj. 

(karu 

^ {karu 

sFft ^ {kari 

kariye) 

kare) 

kari) 

^ ^ {kare 

^ {kare 


karo ) 

karo) 

{karis kara) 

^ ^ {kare 

{kare 

^ {kare 

kare) 

kare) 

karena ) 

Or 

S. 

Panj. 

^ ^ {karai 

{hala 

^ ^ (kara 

karu) 

halu) 

karaya) 

^ {karu 

^ {hale 

^ (kare 

kara) 

halo) 

karo ) 

{karai 


^ {kare 

karanti) 

{hale halani) 

karana ) 


It will be seen that these forms are so transparent, that 
a glance at them will convince that they are an old inheri¬ 
tance preserved in these languages. In all cases the Apbh. ^ 
(/*) is dropped and the vowels combined. Some languages, 
like the Bengali and Oriya, have lost the nasal of the first 
person. Mar. Guj. and Hindi have lost the nasal in the third 
person. Marathi second person sing, form {hasasa) 
is not be traced to Apbh. {hasahi), but to be looked upon 
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as a MShSrSstri-ism, for we have { hasasi ) there like 
Sanskrit; Oriy5 ( karanti ) is also a borrowed form. 

Of the old moods the imperative' only is preserved. In 
Mar. for instance we have ^ (Ajarw) and {karu-karo) 

for the first person, (kara-kart) and ^ {kara) for the 

second and {karo, karota) for the third. The Bengali 

and Oriya have this mood; other languages have preserved the 
second person only. ^ {karti} and ^ [kara) are from 
{karZmu), {karamo), the nasal having changed to an 
anufiasika. ^ ( kart) is regular Apbh. ^ { karo) is from 

{karau), the 3T (a) and S’ («) give afr (o) in combination. 

For Bengali and Oriya forms and their explanation see 
Bhandarkar'^ 

The Hindi, Gujarati and Panjabi have {kara) for the 
2nd pers. sing, like Mar. and (karo) for the plural. This, it 
well be observed, is also the form for the present in these langu¬ 
ages. Panj. I (») and Sindhi f (*) and ^ (w) follow Apbh. forms. 
The old Mar. forms in ^ (jo) like 
{avadharijo, dtjo, bhogije) {ktje) are from the pass, imper¬ 
ative and to be traced to {avadharijjai, 

dijjai, kijjai) etc. 

(c) The old future is preserved wholly in languages like 
the Gujarati and Hindi and partly in some others. Guj. 

( karisa, kari'su ); ( karase, karaso ) and 

* 6 ^ {karase, karase), old Guj. {kartsa) etc, show the 
characteristic ^ {sya), { ssa ) of the future. This same has 
become 5 {ha) in the Braj®, where the forms are 
< karihau, karihai ); s|>^, ( karihal, kariho ); 

{karihai, karihai ). 

{d) The new present tense is formed in most vernaculars 
^ taking the present participle as the base and adding 

1. Bhandarkar Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 213 

2. op. cit. p. 213. 

3. Bhandarkar op. cit. 218, Hobrnlb op. cii 256. 
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terminations expressive of person and also gender. Mar. 

( karaib), ( karate ); ( karatosa ), {kara0); 

and {karate), {karaBta). The personal termina¬ 

tions are seen in the first pi, second singular and plural, 
which according to Dr. Bhandarkar go back upon 
( iitha) of the Prakrits. In the others it had to make place 
for the termination of the adjective. The Hindi, Bengali 
and Oriya also have this sort of present, but it has acquired 
the sense of the habitual present, just as the old present has 
done in Marathi. 

(e) The past tense has the same story to tell. It is 
expresed in all modern vernaculars by the past participle with 
a few personal terminations. It is also an adjectival tense. 
Mar. ^ ( ke/e), ( kelesa), ( kele) or ( geld) 

(gelasa },^( gela) and 5^ ( gele) are clearly forms 
of the past participles ^ (ke) and ?i (ge), Pr. qRsr ( kaa ) and 
»T3T ( gaa) with a termination m {la), which now has acquired 
the past significance though it originally had none. For the 
genesis of this ^{la) which is found besides in Bihari; Ben¬ 
gali, Oriya, Assamese and Sindhi see supra Pp. 24, 25. 

The Bihari and the Bengali add to the 55 {la) what Grier¬ 
son’ calls the enclitic pronoun, like the Marathi. Thus 
Bhojapuri has ( maralo), ( maraBsa ), r?Rc5Rr (»*3- 

ralasa) which correspond to the Mar. {geld), {gelasa). 

In the other languages the simple past participle serves as 
base of the tense. Guj 5fi5 (ltdku), (kidhu) 

{didhu-labdha), fiar {ktta), ^ {datta), W-»I3T-*RT {gayd- 
gaa-gata ); Avadhi ( ktnka) ( diye), ( milt- 

krta ), ^ ( datta ), ( milita-milia ). The Eastern 

Hindi differs from the others in adding to the participle the 
enclitic pronoun like the BihSri and others. 

(/) For the future the Mar. has a suffix 55 ( na, la) 
which is added on to the old present forms, e. g. 


1 . Linguistic Survey,_5. 5. 
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( m\ karma ), karoMa ), cfr ^(3 (to kartla ), 

{tuhnii karala), ^ {te karaiila), {ahntt karu) 

is exactly like the old present. It seems that the old present 
did the function of the future also, but in order to avoid confu¬ 
sion a suffix was added to distinguish between the two. The 
Bengali and Oriya have taken the help of the potential participle 
in ( tavya ), which when combined with the preceding root 
lost the medial ^ (/a) and gave by assimilation a ^ ( vva, 
bba), e.g. Bengali (kariba), {karibe), 

( kariben ), Oriya ( dekhibi ), ( dekhibu ), 

idekhiba), Bihar! (dekhaba), (dekhabah) etc. 

The Eastern Hind! is true to its character viz. of being a half 
Magadh! idiom, and therefore shows forms like ( dekha- 
vu), ( karavu), ( dekhabasa ) and ( dekhe, 

dekhihai) side by side. The Braj and the Panjabi have a 
future in iTT (^rS), e. g. ^nr (karuga), (boluga), and 

the Sindh! in ^ (<i3). These are generally added to the forms 
of the old present. This m (ga) and (da) are supposed to 
be participles' of the past of roots ( gam) and ^ (t/5). 

ig) There are participles present past and potential; e. g. 
Mar. ( kariia, dhavata), Guj. { karata), Beng. 

(karita, dekhifa). Hind! (kara0), Or. 

( karanta ) and S. ( martmdo ). The last two only have 
preserved the nasal. Past part, are the same as in the Prakrits. 
H. ( gaya), ( diya ), Guj. ^ ( ltdhu ). The Mar. has 
added one more ^ (la) to the past part, in order to distinguish 
it from the past tense; ( ghetalele ), and ( kelele ). 

Mar. ( karave), Guj. { karavu), Braj. ( karavau), 
S. ( karibo ) are potential participles. 

The absolutive is formed in various ways according to the 
genesis of the language. Thus the Mar. has (karTtna), 
^5^ ( deJina), Pr. ( kaTma, dauna ); Guj. has 

1, Bhandarkar op. cit. p. 271, Hoernle op. cit. p. 357. 
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(karine), (latne) which are composite, either due to 
Apbh. ( evinu ) or to Pr. {ia) and (we) enclitic. 
Hindi has (dekhi), gfrf (suni), ^ (kart) which are 
traceable to Pr. abs. |3T (), ^ ( kari ) is further shortened 
to ^ { kara) and itself becomes a further abs. termination, 
S'- (sunakara), {jdkara); Oriya has ^ (f) and 

Bengali 5 (i), )• 

The Mar. only has preserved the infinitive of purpose, 

( karu, bolu) are to be traced to Pr. ^31^^ (karium ) etc. 
from Sk. (kartum ). 

Verbal nouns are formed by various forms of ar^T ( ana ) 
which is both Sk. and Prakrit. Mar. ( karane ), Hindi and 
Panj. ( karana ), Sindhi ( karam ), Bengali and Oriya 
( karana). Gujarati has a verbal noun in ( vu- 

karavu ), ^ ( devu ), ( levu ). 

{h) The causal is formed in Mar. by adding ^tva), ar^ 
{ava) to root; {karivane), (karavavu), 55*11^ 

( lagavavu); Sindhi ( vamu, dhoainu ). Hindi has 

5RIHI, ( nac&na, padhand), also cr^^RI ( padhavdnd) and 
^«RT (dildnd), (dilavand); the two latter are evidently 

double causals. Beng. and Oriya ( dekhdi) etc. There 
are besides causals formed by strengthening the root vowel as 
in Sanskrit. ( mar aw), ( todane ), qRtsfit ( phodafie ) 

( marane ), ( tutane ), ( phutane ). 

(g) The old passive is preserved only in Panjabi and 
Sindhi in forms like ( marie ), JTl^tar^ ( mdriava). This is 
from the Prakrit ^ar ( ia) passive. There is also the ar (ja) 
passive in 'fiaril; {pijanu). The old Marathi shows a few old 
passive forms. The/«3west;ari has {sdmgijati), 

ivadhijati), Jn%5T55 (ndsijala), (kijasi). Oid Hindi 

also shows a few of them e. g. ^^m^ipujiyat), =m^^{cdhiyat). 
The modem MarSthl has a periphrastic passive e. g. an^ 
< dile jdte ), (gketale gele) etc. 
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53. Beginning op the Vernaculars:— The oldest 
Marathi literature available is the Jffanesvari and its date is 
^aka 1212 i. e. A. D. 1290, Besides this there is inscriptional 
evidence also for the Marathi. There is the Patan^ inscription 
of 1208 A. D. v^hich contains some lines in Marathi beginning 
with ‘ ^ ’ ( iya patam je kene ughate 

teh&ca) etc. There is another inscription, older still, found at 
Parel.* This belongs to 1187 A. D. i. e. hundred years before 

JfCanewart. It contains only about three lines beginning 
with ‘ tr 3Tn% * 

{jo koni huvi e sasana lopi tecya vedyamthaci bhala sakutumbi 
apade) etc. This gives to the Marathi a distinct un-Prakrit form 
in the twelfth century A. D. We can therefore safely put 
the beginning of Marathi a couple of centuries back. 
The attempt of certain scholars’ to take Marathi as far back 
as the 5th century is unsuccessful because it is not well 
grounded. 

The other vernaculars are less fortunate in this respect 
than their sister. Thus the oldest work in Avadhi Hindi is 
that of Tulasidas, a poet of the 16th century. The Braj 
however possesses a work, the Prithvtraja Rasau of Chahd 
Bardai who lived towards the close of the twelfth century. 
This also points to the same conclusion, that the Hindi, at 
least the Western Hindi, had a definite form by that time. Its 
beginning therefore can be placed a couple of centuries 
earlier. 

Since the Marathi, the southernmost of all these ver¬ 
naculars, is found in a distinct developed form so early, we 
presume that the others also must have developed about the 
same time. Early eleventh century, therefore, can be safely 
regarded as the beginning of the modem vernaculars. 

1. Epigraphia JndicaVol. II. 

2. Journal of ikt Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. 1876 p. 334. 

3. RAVNKDE.JiSbuivan, introduction. 
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It is necessary here to refer to Dr. Tessitori’s remarks 
in this connection. Speaking of the time of the final detach¬ 
ment of old Western Rajasthani from the Apabhraih^a, he 
fixes it at the thirteenth century^ or thereabouts. Old Western 
Rajasthani is in plain words old Gujarati. Tessitori is 
rather over cautious. The MugdHavahodhamauktika is the 
oldest work in Gujarati and it was according to him written in 
1394 A. D. and in the completely developed form of the lang¬ 
uage. The prior date is supplied by the Prdkrita-Pihgala 
which by no means definitely, is assigned to, say, the 12th 
century. It is obvious that the work was written in Prakrit by 
way of fashion or habit and can not be regarded as supplying 
the lower date of the Prakrit. For aught we know, the langu¬ 
age in which it is written might have been some five centuries 
older than its author. Thus even the modest estimate of 
Tessitori does not preclude our placing the beginnings of the 
vernaculars in the early eleventh century. The Nagarlpracaririi 
Sabha, it is said^, has discovered and published in its journal 
authentic documents in old Hindi belonging to the 10th century.. 


1. Indian Antiquary, 1914 p. 24, 

2. Prof. H. R. Divekar gave me this information orally. I havft: 
not yet got the original papers. 
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Abhinihita-Sandhi, 131. 

Ablaut, V, Vowel gradation,-47, 
49, fn. 

Accent, cause of phonetic change 
32, 47; in Indo-Germanic Ian- 
guiges, 7 : pitch or musical 7; 
the svarita or circumflex; stress, 
8 . 

Achemenian Kings, their inscrip¬ 
tions, 126. 

Acoustic causes of phonetic change, 
33 ff. 

Adjectives, in Avesta, 136; in mo¬ 
dern vernaculars, 279. 

Adverbs formed later in linguistic 
growth, 78. 

Agglutinative languages, 89 ff. 

Agglutinative-inflectional langu¬ 
ages, 90. 

Agglutinative and inflectional lan¬ 
guages, difference between, 92 ff. 

Analogy, cause of phonetic change, 
32; cause of semantic change, 
64: influence in linguistic 
growth, 59 ft; influence in phono¬ 
logy, 55; as a methodological 
principle, 5. 

Anaptyxis, 55 ff; in Avesta, 131ff. 

Apabhram^, position in the Pra¬ 
krit languages, 217; Dandin's 
P. 19 


view on, 218; literature in 217 ; 
Pischel’s view on, 218. 

Archaeology, as aid to Philology, 
112 ff; and Philology, means of 
determining primitive civiliza¬ 
tion, 113. 

Ardhamagadhi, a border language 
between MSgadhi and iaurasen/, 
192; literature in, 216; where 
used, 216. 

Aryan group, languages belonging 
to, 125. 

Aryans, domestic life of the pri¬ 
mitive, 114 ff; drink of the primi¬ 
tive, 118; dwellings of, 116-117; 
family life of, 120; migrations 
of, lOOff; migration into India 
101 ; original home of, 110-112 ; 
priesthood among 118; religion, 
123-124; revenge among, 122; 
separation of Indian and Ira¬ 
nian, 141; time-r eckoning 
amongst the primitive, 11 Off; 
trade and industry of the primi¬ 
tive, 118; tribes amongst the 
primitive, 121 ff. 

Asoka edicts, see under Edicts of 
Asoka. 

Assamese language, geographical 
limits of, 262; sub-dialects in, 
262. 
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Assimilation, progressive and re¬ 
gressive, 51-52. 

Association, function and influence 
in linguistic growth, 62-66. 

Avadhi-Hindi Literature, begin¬ 
ning of, 259. 

Avesta, 125; adjectives in, 136: 
anaptyxis in, 131 ff; conjugation 
in, 137ff; consonant system in, 
132ff; diphthongs in, 131; dis¬ 
covery of, 126. epenthesis in, 131; 
inflection in, 135ff; numerals in, 
136: peculiar vowel in, 129; 
phonology of, 128ff: pronouns 
in, 137 ff; protlesis in, 131ff; 
Samprasarana in, 131; sound 
phenomena in, 131. 

Avesta and Sanskrit, relation 
between, 127ff, 128: similar ver¬ 
bal forms in, 137ff; and Vedic 
language, 140. 

Arsa, V. Ardhamagadhi. 

B. 

Bantu Languages 2. 

BangarO v. Hindi (WesternX 

Bengali Language, geographical 
limits of, 261; two streams in 
modem 261-262 ; plural in, 274. 

Berari element in Khandesi, 257. 

Bhandarkar, on dat. suffix in Hindi 
etc. 276 ; refutation of the theory 
of artificial Sanskrit, 147; on 
gen, suffix in Marathi, 30. Mar. 
Abl. 276 : nominal construction, 
243 ; perfect in Pali, 195. 

Bhili, 257; words in Khandesi 257. 

Biharilal, his Satsai written in 
western Hindi, 25 \ 


BihAil Language, geographical li¬ 
mits of, 262; subdialects in, 262. 

Btahui Language, isolated posi' 
tion of, 17. 

Braj Bhakha, a dialect of Western 
Hindi, its geographical limits, 
259; beginning of literature, 286; 
terminations in, 276. 

Brugmann, on importance of ana¬ 
logy, 63. 

Bundeli, a dialect of Western 
Hindi, g. v. 

C. 

Caldwell, view of the Dravidian 
origin of dat, termination, 275; 

Canda, date of, 220 ; 

Cases, fusion of 86 : terminations 
in modern vernaculars, 275ff; 
not all traceable to Apbh. or 
Prakrits 275ff. 

Chand Bardai, 286. 

Characteristics of the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages, 101-103; 

Chinese and Semitic, relation 
j between, 93. 

Chiploonkar, on Mar, gen. suffix 
30, 27k 

Civilization of the primitive Indo- 
Germanic people as disclosed by 
comparative philology and arch¬ 
aeology, 112-124. 

Comparative Philology, and Arch¬ 
aeology determining ancient 
civilization, 112ff; aims and 
objects 1, 2 ; wider than descrip¬ 
tive grammar, 2 ; wide scope, 2; 
method, 3; beginning of the 
science, name, meaning; Whit¬ 
ney on the aim and object of, 3. 
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Comparison of different versions 
of the same edict of Asoka; 
points of difference evinced by 
such comparison, 202 ff. 

Conjugation, in A^ka’s edicts, 
21 Iff; in Avesta 137ff; in modern 
vernaculars, 280 ff; in Pali, 194ff; 
in the Prakrits, 243ff; in Vedic, 
169 ff. 

Conjunctions, a later growth, 78. 

Conjuncts in modern vernaculars, 
273. 

Consonant-system in Avesta, 132. 

Consonants-Samdhi, 231. 

Criteria of Indo-Germanic langua¬ 
ges, 91. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, language 
of. 126. 

CulikSpaisacika, 217. 

D. 

Dandin, on the Gaudi, 214; on the 
Lati, 214; on the Maharastrias 
the best Prakrit, 214; on the 
Prakrits generally, 214; on the 
^uraseni, 214. 

Darius, inscriptions of, 126. 

Desi words, the non-Aryan and the 
Dravidian element in, 252ff; 
wrongly so called by Hema- 
candra, 253. 

Dialects, causes of differences in 16, 
18; definition of, 15; differences 
in, 16ff; differences recognised by 
Yaska, 148ff; of the Indo-German 
language, 20; Meillet Printz on, 
15: pointing to one common 
language, 19; unifying elements 
in, 18ff. 

Diphthongs in Avesta, 131. 


Dissimilation, as a factor in 
phonetic change, 53. 

Distribution of modern vernacul¬ 
ars, 256ff; 264ff. 

Domestic life of the primitive 
Aryans, 114—124. 

Dravidian, element in De4i Words, 
253ff: languages 2, numerals in, 
99; some characteristics of, 94. 

Drink of the primitive Aryans, 118. 

Dropping of consonants, as a cause 
of phonetic change, 46. 

Dwellings of the primitive Aryans, 
ll6ff. 

Dual, wanting in the Pali, the 
Prakrits, 233; and the Vernacul¬ 
ars, 274. 

E. 

Edicts of A^oka, conjugation in & 
importance of, 201; location of 
201 ; language of, 201; inflection 
in, 186ff; the different versions 
of, 202—203; phonology of, 208; 
Sanskrit influence in, 208—213: 

Edicts, see under inscriptions. 

Epenthesis in Avesta, 131. 

F. 

Families of languages, Bantu, 2; 
Finnish, 2; South American, 2; 
Hamitic, 93; Dravidian, 94; Indo- 
Germanic, 94; Mongolian, 2, 
Semitic 2, 90. 

Family life of the primitive Aryans, 
120-124. 

Franke, on home of Pali, 207. 

First sound-shifting, 37—38. 

Future, new in the vernaculars, 
283; old, preserved in a few 
forms, 282. 
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Gathi, Avesta, I27ff. 

Garhwali, Himalayan dialect, 264. 

Gaudi, Dandin's view on, 214. 

Godbole iiastri, derivation of 
Marathi genitive suffix, 30, 278. 

Grammar, Comparative v. Compa¬ 
rative Philology, 

Greek, phonetical peculiarities of 
107, vocalism com;jared with 
Sanskrit, 46. s;e notes 

Grierson, on character of Khan- 
de^^i, 256 : on distribution of mo¬ 
dern Vernaculars, 264—265; on 
the so-called Outer Circle, 265; 
on the Rajasthani, 258. on the 
Pi^as and the Pai^aci, 219 220. 

Grimm’s Law 37-39, v. Frist and 
Second sound-shifting, 36if. 

Grimm-Verner Hexameter quoted, 
41. examples from English, 
f. n. 37, 

Gujarat, constant streams of 
immigration into, 257. 

Gujarati, constituent elements in, 
257, geographic limits of, 257; 
want of dialectical variations in, 
257; literature, beginning of, 287. 

Guna as vowel gradation, 50. 

Gurjara immigration into India, 
257. 

H. 

Hamitic and Semitic, relation, 
between, 93. 

Haplology, 56. 

Hemacandra, Culikapai^acika 
mentioned by, 217 ; date, 214; on 
Desi words, 253; right view in 


the fivefold classification of Pra¬ 
krits, 220. 

Himalayan languages, 264 v. 
Garhwali, Kumaoni, Nep£li, 264. 

Hindi (Eastern) group of dialects, 
their geographical distribution, 
259. 

Hindi, Eastern and Western, rela¬ 
tion between, 259ff. 

Hindi (Western), group of dialects, 
their geographical limits 258, ff 
their origin; literature in 259 

Hindi literature, beginning of, 286. 

Hittite, an IE language, see 
Appendix /. 

Hoernle, on Dravidian origin of 
the PaisSci 220 ; on distribution 
of modern Vernaculars, 264; on 
past tense in Marathi, 24, on 
artificial Sanskrit, 147; two Pra¬ 
krits, 220. 

Home of original Aryans, lllff; of 
the Paisachi, according to Grier¬ 
son 219ff; of the literary Pali, 
according to Franke, Grierson, 
Muller, Windisch, 199-201. 

Also see Appendix II. 

I 

Imitation as cause of phonetic 
change, 32. 

Imperative mood is the only mood 

i preserved in the vernaculars, 282 

Indian and Iranian Aryans, their 
language, their separation, 141. 

Indian languages, Pali, stage of, 
176. 

Indo-European languages,= 

Indo-Germanic languages, q. v. 
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Indo-Celtic, the proposed name for | Iranian and Indian Aryans, their 
the Indo-Gernianic langua- | languages, 139; their separationi 
ges, 96. 


Indo-Germanic, the name, 95. | 

Indo Germanic languages, 2; accent j 
in, 7; characteristics, of 33ff i 
criteria of, 96 dialects; of, 20; the ' 
individual members, 95; numerals 
in, 99ff; pronouns in, 99ff; 
relation between different groups 
of, 103-107;—and Semitic langu¬ 
ages, relation between, 92ff. 
Indo-Iranian group of languages* 
125ff. 


139. 

J 

Jaina literature in the Ardhama* 
gadhi, 216. 

Jaipurl, a dialect of Old Western 
Rajasthani, 258 v. Gujarati. 

Japhetic, proposed name for the 
Indo-Germanic languages, 96. 

Jnyane^var', illustrating linguistic 
change, 21—31. 

K. 


Industry, primitive, v. Trade. 

Infinitive of purpose, old, preserved 
only in Marathi, 285. 

Inflection, in A.soka's Inscriptions, 
210ff; in Avesta 126; in modern 
Marathi, 81; in modern vernacu¬ 
lars, 82, 274.ff; in Pali, 190ff; in 
the Prakrits, 232ff; in the Vedic 
language, 149ff. 

Inflectional languages, 91;difference 
between them and Agglutinative 
languages, 92; 

Inner Circle of modern vernaculars 
according to Grierson, 264. 

Inscriptional Prakrits, 201; source 
of literary Prakrits, 214ff. 

Inscriptions, of Achemenian kings 
126; of Asoka, 201ff ; cuneiform 
126; of King Darius 126; their 
language, 126; old Marathi, 
286; of Sassanian Kings, 126. 
Iranian languages, 125; different 
classes of, 125; their relation to 
each other, 125; discovery of 
dialects of, 125. 


Khandagiri, inscription of 167; its 
value in determining the Home 
of the literary Pali, 199. 

[ Khande^ii, Berari element in, 256 ; 

how formed, 256; geographical 
[ influences in, 256-257. 

I Khassi language, examples of 
numerals and pronouns in, 99. 

. Khasas mentioned along with 
Pisacas q. v. 

Lahnda language, its dialects, 23; 
its geographical limits, 23; same 
as Mooltani, 258; but different 
from the Panjabi, 258; where 
spoken, 258. 

Language, acquisition of 9 ff, 14; 
causes of differences in, 16—18; 
constant change in, 14, 15; dis¬ 
covery of Iranian, 116; function 
of, 4; groups of 1-2; influence of 
analogy in the growth of, 58 ff ‘. 
of Indian and Iranian Aryans 
130; influence of association in, 
58; later elements in 74; onoma 
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topoeia in, 12-13; origin of 10-H: 
thought-element more important 
in, 5; its twofold aspect, 4; what 
it means, 3. 

Languages, agglutinative, 80ff; of 
the Aryan group. 126; of the 
Indo-Irinian group, I26ff. 

Lata, old name of Gujarat, 257. 

Lati language, Dandi's view on, 
214; mentioned by Dandin, 257. 

Latin, phonetic peculiarities of, 103; 

Leffivre, origin of language, 10; 11. 

Lena dialect, a misnomer , 202. 

Leskien: phonetic laws brook no 
exceptions, 63. 

Linguistic change, illustrated from 
old Marathi of Jftyane^vari, 20- 
32 V. phonetic change. 

Literary Prakrits, v. Prakrits, 
literary. 

Location of modern vernaculars, 
256ff; of the Prakrits, 218. 

M 

Maithili, a dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
260; terminations in 269, 271. 

Marathi, constituent elements, 256- 
257; dative wrongly derived from 
Persian, 276; geographical limits 
of, 224-225; phonology of subdia¬ 
lects of, 256-257; inflection in 
89; old literature in, 286 ff; oldest 
inscriptional, 255 ff; relation to 
languages of Inner and Outer 
Circles, 264-265 - and other verna¬ 
culars, not derived from Pali, 
255. 

Magadhi, closer relation with Pai- 
^ci, 229; some peculiarities, 
where used, 222. 


Maharas^ri, Dan4in's view on 
217; literature in, 2l6ff ; location 
of 218, position in the Prakrits 
of, 216ff 

Malvi dialects of Old Western Ra¬ 
jasthani, vide Gujarati. 

Marwari language a Saurasena 
dialect, 218, 

Meillet-Prinz, on dialects 15 ; on 
unifying elements in dialects, 18. 

Meringer, on physical processes in 
utterance, 6. 

Metathesis, 57-58. 

Mewati, dialect of Old Western 
Rajasthani, vide, Gujarati. 

Mid-European peoples, migration 
of, llO ff. 

Migrations, of the Aryans, 108-110 
of the Aryans into India 109; of 
thd‘Mid-European peoples, 11 Off. 
Also see Appendix II. 

Modern Indian languages adjectives 
in, 279; beginning of literature 
in, 286ff; case terminations in, 
275ff: conjugation in, 220ff; 
conjuncts in, 273ff; distribution 
into groups of, 277; distribution 
and location of, 256ff;Ino dual in, 
272, growth from the different 
Prakrit ApabhrarhSas, 276, in¬ 
flection in, 272ff; mutual relation 
of, 264 : not derived immediately 
from Pali, 255; phonology of 
257ff; pronouns in, 267ff, 

Mongolian languages, 2. 

Mooltani language, vide, Lahnda. 

Miigdhavabodhamauktika, oldest 
work in Gujarati, 287. 

Muller E. agrees with Oldenberg- 
in believing Kalinga to have 
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been the Home of the literary 
Pali, 199. 

Musical accent, 7. 

N. 

Non-Aryan element in De^i words, 
253; See, also, notes. 

Numerals, in Avesta 137; in Dravi- 
dian languages compared, 99; in 
dfferent Indo-Germanic lan¬ 
guages compared, 98ff; in the 
Prakrits, 242ff. 

O. 

Oertel on the importance of 
social imitation in language, 61; 
on the thought process in 
uttering words, 4. On the three 
errors in such investigations, 61. 

Oldenberg, on Kalinga as the 
Home of the literary Pali, 199. 

Onomatopoeia in the formation of 
language, 12, 13. 

Oriya language, geographical 
limits of, 261. 

Outer Circle of Indian vernaculars, 
Grierson’s view on, 265. 

P. 

Pahlavi language, 126 

Paisaci, Grierson's view on, 219; 
Dandi calls it Bhutabhasa, 217; 
Hoernle's Dravidian origin 
theory incorrect, 220; home of, 
218ff; where used, 217. 

Palatal law in Sanskrit, 42. 

Pali, coeval with Vedic dialects, 
179; conjugation in, 190ff; no 
dual in, 274; home of, 200; in¬ 
flection in, 210fi;—and Modem 


Vernaculars, no direct relation 
between, 255; nearer to old Sans¬ 
krit, 208; origin of, 199ff; pho- 
nology of, 183ff; position in the 
development of Indian languages, 
192ff; Pali Stage, 207-208; Sans¬ 
krit and Prakrit, 192ff, & 194ff. 

Pali and Vedic Sanskrit, 178ff. 

Panini, and IA undefiled, 52. 

Panjabi Language, geographica, 
limits of, 258. 

Passive new, 2S2; old, preserved 
in some vernaculars only, 282. 

Past tense in the vernaculars 
formed from the past participlel 
283. 

Paul on the acquisition of lan¬ 
guage, 14; on constant change 
in language, 14-15. 

Perfect tense, not found in Pali- 
195, 207, in the Veda and Brah, 
manas, 170-175. 

Philology, Comparative, vide, Phi¬ 
lology. Archaeology as aid to 
112ff ; Archaeology as means 
to determining primitive civili¬ 
zation, 113 

Phonetic changes, not absolute, 
53ff, acoustic causes of, 32ff; 
anaptyxis, 52, assimilation, 48; 
causes of, 21, 31ff, 54 to 57; 
caused by accent, 32, 44, caused 
by analogy, 31; by dropping of 
consonants, 43; by imitation, 
31; by quality, 58; by rhythm, 
58; conditional, 46; and uncondi¬ 
tional, 40; dissimilation, 53£f; 
haplology, 56, metathesis, 57, 
influence of syllables, 57, syn¬ 
cope, 56; observed by Yaska and 
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others, 58; physiological causes 
of, 33ff; of vowels, 38fi. 

Phonetic law, 35ff; definition of 34; 
first sound-shifting, 36ff; second 
sound-shifting, 37ff; palatal law 
in Sanskrit, 42; quantity law 
in the Prakrits, 58; Verner's law, 
39ff. 

Phonetical peculiarities of Greek 
and Latin, 98. 

Phonetics of Pali, Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, 161ff. 

Phonology, of A^oka Edicts, 208ff ’ 
of the Avesta, 128ff; in¬ 
fluence of analogy in, 54; of the 
Marathi and its sub-dialects 
254ff; of the modern verna¬ 
culars 266ff; of the Pali, com¬ 
pared with that of Sanskrit, 
183ff; of the Prakrits 208ff; cf 
Vedic Sanskrit, 149. 

Physiological causes of phonetic 
change, 33ff; processes in utter¬ 
ing a sound, 5-7. 

Pisacas, mentioned in Mahabha- 
rata, 2l9; their Home according 
to Grierson, 219, 

Pischel, on ApabhramSa, 218ff, on 
Samdhi consonants in Prakrits^ 
228; does not recognise active 
past participles, 242. 

Pitch accent = musical accent, 7. 

Plural formed by adding words 
meaning ‘many, people' etc. in 
Bengali and Hindi, 274. 

Porzezinski—Boehme, on the func¬ 
tion of language, 4. 

Prakrits, in older stage coeval with 
Vedic dialects, 179, conjugation 
in, 243ff, consonant system in. 


174ff, Dandin's view on, 214; 
De6i words in, 252ff, as develop 
ment of the Inscriptional dia¬ 
lects 215ff, no dual in, 235; inflec 
tion in, 236ff; inscriptional 
210ff; inscriptional P. displaced 
by Sanskrit, 211, later than Pali, 
208; original simple vowels 
preserved in, 52ff their mutual 
relation 2l9ff; views of Prakrit 
Grammarians on, 220, lan¬ 
guages included under the name, 
218; origin of 214ff, literature 
embodied in, 216; location and 
distribution of, 218, Maharastri 
the richest in point of literature 
220ff, numerals in 242; period of 
literary, 253ff, phonology of, 
220ff; pronouns in 218ff, phonetic 
differences between them and 
the Pali and Sanskrit; 183ff, 
Tadbhava and Tatsama words 
in, 252. 

Prakritisms in Vedic Sanskrit, 
180ff. 

Prakritapingala, date of, 251-52. 

Prepositions a later growth, 74. 

Present tense, old, preserved in the 
modern vernaculars, 246. 

Priesthood among primitive 
Arayans, 115. 

Pronouns, in Avesta 126 ff; in the 
Indo-German, languages, 93ff; 
in the Khassi, an agglutinative 
language 92 ; in the modern ver¬ 
naculars, 245fi ; in the Prakrits 
211ff. 

Prose, Vedic, 144-145. 

Prothesis in Avesta, 131. 
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Psychical processes involved in 
uttering a sound, 7-8. 

Q 

Quantity, as cause of phonetic 
change, 58; - law for Prakrits, 
223. 


Rajasthani group of languages, 
dialects included under it, 258; 
V. Rajputana dialects. 

Rajwade, on dual in Marathi,, 274- 
on habitual present in Marathi, 
24 ; on instr. sing, in Mara^i, 
30; wrong derivation of Mar. 
dat. 276. 

Rajputana dialects, geographical 
limits of, 258. x, Rajasthani. 

Rask, real discoverer of Grimm's, 
Law, 38f.n. 

Religion among primitive Aryans, 
114ff. 

Relation, between different groups 
of Indo-Germanic languages, 95ff; 
97 ; between the different, mo¬ 
dern vernaculars, 232. 

Revenge among primitive Aryans^ 

122 . 

Rhythm, cause of phonetic change, 
58. 


Sarnprasarana, in Avesta, 131; as 
a form of vowel gradation, 46ff. 

Sanskrit, Avesta closely related 
to, 125-127and Avestic verbal 
forme, 138ff; classical, whether 
artifical, 147ff, its develop¬ 
ment, 146; consonant system in. 


154 ff ; influence in Edicts of 
Asoka, 213; inscriptional Pra¬ 
krit displaced by, 213; loss of 
Indo-Germanic vowels in, 141,. 
142. Pali stands closer but 
is not directly traceable to 
I Vedic, 188ff; Vedic and classical,, 
j difference between, 145ff; Vedic 
! and the Indg. languages, 130ff ; 
vowel gradation in, 140. 

Sassanian Kings, their inscriptions,. 
126. 

^)'auraseni, Dandin’s view on, 214 ; 
language, where used, 216. 

Schwa-Ind,-Germanicum, 119. 

Science of Language, vide, Com¬ 
parative Philology. 

Second Sound-Shifting, 39, vide 
Grimm’s law, 37, 39. 

Semantic change caused by 

Analogy, 64 ff. 

Semitic languages, 2 ; relation to 
Hamitic and Chinese; rela¬ 
tion between them and Indo-Ger¬ 
manic, 95ff. 

Semantics, 5. 

Separation of Iranian and Indian- 
Aryans, and their languages 141. 

Sindhi language, geograpical 

limits of; subdialects in, 231, 

Sounds, phenomena peculiar to- 
Avesta 121; physiological pro¬ 
cesses in uttering 5-7; psychi¬ 
cal pri'cess in uttering, 7-8. 

South American languages, 2. 

Stress accent, 6-7. 

Svarabhakti = Anaptyxis. See- 
Glossary. 

Syncope, 56. 
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Syntax, definition and scope of, 
79(f; growth of different parts 
of speech in, 80; later elements 
in, 80. 

T 

Tad'bhava and Tat-sama words in 
the Prakrits, 252. 

Teasitori, on Old Western Raja¬ 
sthani, 25S; on age of old Guja¬ 
rati, 283. 

Thought, the different means of 
communicating, 3 {—process in 
uttering words, 4. 

Time-reckoning of primitive 
Aryans, 119-120. 

Tokharians, 104 See notes. 

Tokharian language, 99, 104; its 
characteristics, 109. See notes. 

Trade and Industry of the primi¬ 
tive Aryans, 120. 

Tribes among the primitive Aryans, 

121 . 

Tukharah, a people = Tokharians, 
mentioned in Mahabharata, 104. 
See notes. 

Tulsidasa, 233. 

Turkish language, an agglutina. 
tive one, 34; formation of the 
verb in, 36. 

U. 

Ujjayini the Home of literary 
Pali according to Franke, 200. 

Unifying elements in dialects, 
7-19. 

V. 

Vararuci does not recognise Apa- 
bhramia as a separate Prakrit, 
214; oldest Prakrit Gramma¬ 
rian, 220; probably the same 


as Katyayana, Varttikakara, 220. 

Vedic language, 141ff;— and Aves- 
tic language, 1342;—and classical 
Sanskrit, distinction between 
the two recognised .'by Yaska, 
147; conjugation in I63ff; inflec¬ 
tion in 149ff; its difference from 
later languages, 13; and the ori. 
ginal Indo-Germanic language, 
141; phonology of, 148; Prakri- 
tisms in, 159ff; prose, 144,—and 
the Pali 179ff; successive stages 
in. 142ff; 

Verbal forms, Avestic and Sans¬ 
krit, compared, 140ff. 

Verkehr, cause of change, 63. 

Vernaculars (Indian), see under 
modern Indian Languages. 

Verner's Law, 39-40.; 

Vowel gradation explained and 
illustrated, 45fl; in Sanskrit, 152. 

Vriddhi phenomenon, 47ff; as 

vowel gradation, 50. 

W 

Wackernagel, on Sanskrit as Hoch 
sprache, 147. 

Webers' view of artificial Sanskrit 
refuted, 147. 

Whitney, on the acquisition of 
language, 9; on the aim and 
object of Comparative Philology, 
3; on onomatopaeia in the for¬ 
mation of language, 12,13. 

Yfl§ka, on dialectal differences 
148ff; on difference between 
Vedic and later Sanskrit 148; 
observations on phonetic change. 
58, 
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INDO-ARYAN AND HITTITE 

The greatest achievement of linguisticians of the past 
century was the scientific reconstruction of Primitive Indo- 
European in its phonology and inflexions. The sound of the 
human voice five thousand years ago was once again heard. 
Pie in Eurasia was the source of Sanskrit, Greek, Russian and 
the modern languages belonging to IE family. 

The phonetic system contained a ei ou short and long, 
diphthongs formed by combinations of any two from these, 
short and long, and short y, and i and u. The consonants 
contained the labials p, ph, b, bh, m ; the dentals or alveolars 
i, th, d, dh, n ; the palatals k, kh, g, gh, H ; the velars q, qh, 
g, gh, «; the labialized velars q^, qh**, g**, gh**, the liquid 
or syllabic r and / and the sibilant s with 2 as a modification. 
There was a total lack of spirants except in the solitary s (j). 
Some scholars hold that x, y, 9, 5, z were also known. 

IE morphology and declension were also generally dis¬ 
covered to be parallel to the Vedic. 

The Twentieth century began with further discoveries of 
new linguistic material in Asia Minor belonging to the middle 
of the second millenium B. C. They are as follows ; 

(i) In 1902, a study of the two letters of the Pharaoh 
of Egypt, Amenhetep II to King Arzawa in Asia Minor, by 
J. A. Knudtzon revealed the Indo-European character of the 
language. 

(ii) In 1907, Hugo Winckler discovered a whole 
literature in Hittite language written in cuneiform manner 
of writing on 10,000 clay tablets in the Turkish village of 
Boghazkoe which is the site of the ancient Hittite capital 0 
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Hatusas. They are Royal Archives of the Chatti Empire 
containing the treaty records with the Mittani people. This 
proved to be a " veritable embarrass de rechesse to the 
learned world Meyer identified the names of Vedic Gods 
in the records. 

(iii) In 1916, the Czechoslovakian scholar F. Hronzy 
was able to demonstrate the Indo-European character of the 
Hittite language. Marstander gave a full sketch of the 
language in 1922 from Christina and SturEtevant’s Com¬ 
parative Grammar of Hittite came in 1933. Since then 
American scholars have traversed much additional ground. 

Reconstructed lE explained all the IE languages. Hittite 
revealed itself as an lE language, but did not fit in with the 
other lE languages. Scholars therefore supposed that Hittite 
was an earlier branching off from a common source. 
Sturtevant and other Hittitologists now take the position 
that Hittite is not a descendent of IE like Sanskrit or Gothic or 
Greek, but it is rather a sister of IE. Hittite on this view is 
the aunt or elder cousin of ancient lE languages like Sanskrit 
Greek and Latin. They put forward Indo Hittite as the 
common source of PiE and H. The relationship is best shown 
by the following table; 

Primitive Indo-Hittite (PIH) 

Pre-Indo European ( PIE) 

1 ' 1 

Pre-Hittite(PH) Indo-European (IE) 

Hittite (H) I _ 

I 1 I 

Sanskrit Greek Latin 

This hypothesis is not yet universally accepted, by scholars 
but, it must also be remembered that no alternative explanation 
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is yet put forward to the Pre-Hittite. Once the relation is 
firmly established, it will doubtless help us in solving many 
problems arising in the historical study of the Vedas and the 
IE culture in the Middle-East. 

Description of the Hittite writing : 

In the Old Testament, the Hittites are called the children 
of Heth. The land of the Hittites is mentioned in the Old 
Testament throughout as a land flowing with milk and honey 
{ Exodus). Father Abraham purchased a field in which there 
was a cave, from Ephron, the Hittite, and his wife Sarah was 
buried there ( circa 1872 B. C.). They are referred to as 
archers on horseback; and Ezekiel, the Prophet, tells Jerusalem: 
■"Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother an Hittite”. The 
great Hatti raid that broke the First Babylonian Dynasty took 
place about 1800 B. C. Three centuries later. Western Asia 
Minor was the Homeland of these Hittites ( 1500 B. C.). 
They are the name of several peoples mentioned in Old 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. They seem to have 
inhabited Palestine before the Hebrews, according to the 
Encyclopaedia Americanna (1945 ). Solomon was eager to 
form alliances with these people who had a kingdom, in his 
days, in North-Eastern Syria. The Egyptian and Assyrian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and records give the following in¬ 
formation: The Heta offered a vigorous resistance in North 
Syria to the Egyptian King Thutmosis III, ( circa 1560 B. C.), 
and to his successors of the 19th dynasty, Sethos I and Rameses 
I and III, [circa 1200 B. C ) Hatti of the cuneiform inscriptions 
frequently fought with the Assyrians from 1100 B. C to 700 
B. C. after which they are heard no more. Thus this Ancient 
Oriental people were the rivals of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Assyro-Babylonians in the game of welt-politik. They 
overthrew the first Babylonian dynasty, coming as they did 
from the Taurus mountains in Asia Minor. The assumption 
that the Hittites were also called the Hyksos who were the 
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Shepherd kings and who seized the throne of Egypt 
( 1800 B. C.) is not seriously challenged. 

The Boghas-Koi Documents 
These are Royal Archives containing treaty records 
(dating about 1400 B. C.) of the Mitanni people. They 
were, as is stated above, unearthed by the Berlin Assyriologist,. 
Hugo Winckler at 145 Km. east of Angora. The Babylonian 
language and script were used in diplomacy in ancient interna¬ 
tional affairs. It was a kind of ancient oriental French. But 
the Hittite archives are in Hittite language, written in Baby¬ 
lonian cuneiform writing and at places take the aid of the 
heiroglyphic mode of the Egyptians. 

Frederic Hrozny 

The romance of this linguistic discovery centres round the 
figure of Professor Frederic Hrozny. Hrozny got a clue tO' 
the Indo-European character of the Hittite language from the 
discovery of a Hittite present participle ending xn anza in the 
Norn. sg. masculine and having-an/ and-<z«d in other cases, 
(cp. Latin ferens, ferentis Gr. pheron, pherontos). He also- 
compared case endings of Hittite nouns and found counter¬ 
parts more or less precise for them in IE languages ;— 

Hitt khuman za = all. IE Lat. 

Nom. khumanza s ferens 

Gen. khumandash sya ferentis 

Hittite ‘ attash’ Father, has for its acc. attan (cp. Sk. raman). 
The Hittite word for ivaier is vadar. Hrozny’s most 
important clue is supplied by the declension of this word. He 
found the word in the Hittite sentence : 

nu ninda-an ezzatteni, va6ar-n\ax-ekutteni. 

Now here the meaning of the Sumero-Babylonian ideogran> 
ninda, (bread) was known. PJind an was therefore clearly 
interpreted as acc. sg, of a word for bread. Bread is to be 
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eaten, and thus ezza clearly means ‘to eat.’ So also ad, adami 
(they eat, in other places). Compare Latin edb OHG ezzan 
and E. edible, Sk. ad, to eat. Other passages showed that- 
teni is the ending of the 2nd pers. sg. Now Hrozny naturally 
thought that after eating bread the Hittites were in the habit 
of drinking water. And H. vadar gives rise to a surprising 
comparison with Eng. water O. Saxon water. The Oxford 
Dictionary gives the following sources for the modern English 
water: —OE water G. wasser Gk. hudor; L unda, wave; with 
which I suggest a further comparison of Sk. udan, samudra 
and adbhyah. 

The remaining part of the Hittite sentence is ekutteni. 
Here the stem is clearly eku, drink, compare Latin aqua. The 
whole sentence paraphrased in cqrrent Indo-European would 
run as follows; 

Now (nu) you eat bread’, further you drink water. In 
Hittite vadar is declined as follows: 


sg. 

Nom. vadar 
Acc. vadar 
Instr. vedenit 

eku, ekuzi, he drinks, cp. 
not drink. 


Dat. loc. vedeni 
Abl. vednaz 

Gen vadenash (cp. Lat. 

femur, feminis ). 
Tocharian ma jokalle = one should 


Pronouns 

Professor Horzny also established resemblances between 
thelHittite system of pronouns and the Indo-European pronouns: 

Hittite Latin Greek Germ. Dutch Gothic Sanskrit 


1st ] 
person j 

sg. 


uga = ‘'l'’ ego egt> ich ik 
*amugga‘to me” emege 


aham 

(OED) 


cp. lA. and Mar. amuk and tamuk and Sindhi mokhe and tckhe. 
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Hittite L. Gr. Ger. Dutch. Goth. Sk. 

2nd 1 zig, ziga = “thou sege 

per- ^ Sindhi 

son j tug, tuga = “to thee” thuk tokhe 

1st plu vesh = we wir weis vayam 

(OED) 

kash = this Oscan ekas 

shash = he Sah 

Kuid = Lat. guid Vedic. Kad 

Kuvabikki Lat. ubique 

The Hittite verb was also proved to have resemblances 
with Indo-European verb-declensions : I give an example from 
Prof. Hrozny’s tables— 

Hittite Skr. Gr Common 

inflexion 

1st Pers. Jami = I make Yami = I go tithemi mi 

2nd Pers. jashi yasi tithes s, si, 

3rd Pers. jaxi, plu janzi yati, plu. yanti tithensi zi, ti 

The imperative in u, tu. is also found in Hittite as in Indo, 
Iranian: berot-u. The medio-passive form has fequently an r 
-ending, resembling similar forms in Latin, Indo-Celtic and 
Tocharish, The 2nd person plural jadduma resembles 
Sanskrit aharadhvam and Old Avestic mazdazdum. The 
Hittite had verb stems in - shk and - nu ; eg. 

dashk-ishi = thou takest cp. L. posco. 

arnu-mi = I send for. 

From this correspondence, these similarities of grammar 
.and structure Prof. Hrozny reported to the German Oriental 
Society in 1915 (No. 56), that Hittite was an Indo-European 
tongue. His Hittite Grammar was compiled and published in 
1916. He showed from the Hittite treatment of the gutturals 
that it has a greater affinity towards the West Indo-European 
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Languages of the so-called kentum group rather than towards 
the Indo-Iranian group of Indo-European. 

From this simple treatment of this subject which would 
be easily grasped by the popular imagination, let us now turn 
to the more scientific aspect of our study. 

We gather from Sturtevant’s Comparative Grammar 
of Hittite ( 1933 ) that the museums of Stamboul and Berlin 
divide the clay tablets of Boghaskoi. The literature in Hittite 
found so far is considerable, and contains a Treatise on 
Horsemanship and on how to tame and train a wild horse. 
The Treatise is in the Indie Court Language of Mitanni. 

When we want to compare a new or old but unknown 
language and state its relationship with a language that is 
known to us already, we are required to refer to the following 
elements: Phonology, Declension of Nouns and Adjectives, 
the system of pronouns, the conjugation of verbs and morpho¬ 
logy. In the following pages, we shall compare these elements 
of the Hittite language with those of the Indo-European. 
This will enable us to realise its Indo-European character. 
I am indebted, in this brief resume of the subject, to Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji’s lucid account of Hittite in the Indian Culture, 
Calcutta, Vol. VIII No. 4, where we have an authoritative and 
and recent summary of the position from the pen of the Doyen 
of Indian linguisticians. I have also drawn upon Sturte- 
vant’s Comparative Grammar of Hittite ( 1933 ) wherever 
necessary. 

Vowels 

The Hittite has the vowels that Indo-European has. 
Thus there are the following vowels : a e i o u long and short; 
and there are diphthongs both long and short as in IE. But 
the following variations are to be noted. The whole position 
regarding the vowel system may be summarized as follows: — 
P. 20 
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(i) a remains unchanged in Hittite : Hit harkis * white 
or bright Sk. arjunas Gk. argos-, Hit saklais * low 
L. sacer * sacred OE. sehi = treaty. 

(ii) 3 remains in Hittite. Hit. tyezi - steals, Sk. {s) 
lays = thief. Hit arha Sk. arat = away. H. mema 
say, Gk. memnaimi. 

(iii) e remains, exceot before r + consonant: H. esmi, 
eszt, Lith. esmi, esti (i) = am, is. H. eslmr, Sk. asrk 
blood. H. hwekzi Sk. vakti. 

H. esmi, Sk. asmi, Litli esmi = am, L est = is; H. eszi, Sk. 
asti, (inter-) est', H. eshar, Sk. asrk ; H. hwezi, Sk. vakti', 
H. hweszi = lives, Sk. vasati ; wisan = dwell OE wesan = be 
Mod. Eng. was; H. Kwenziskills, Sk. hanti; Ch. si. zena- 
drive ; H. neya = lead , Sk. nayati, Av. nayeiti = leads; 

H nepes, Sk. nabhas Gr. nephos Lat. nebula IE, Ch. si. 
neho, sky. H wekzi, Sk. vasii asks, desires, wishes; H trepzi 
Sk. trapate ploughs, is embarrassed; H septamas, Sk. saptamas; 
H seszi, Sk. sasti = sleeps. 

Ablaut 

The HiniTE vowel system is a simplification of the 
Indo~Hittite vowel system, (Indo-Hittite = IH hereafter in 
the article). The change of vowels is therefore not easily 
perceived, and seems to be obliterated. This should not, 
however, lead us to assume that the ablaut distinctions do not 
occur in Hittite. IH *ertori (from er to move) gives ore, 
vreuti in IH but yields artari, ari and arnuii respectively in 
Hittite. But ablaut is seen in the plural of these words : 
erteni and erwen. IH diphthongs eu, ou, it and u = Hittite u ; 
ablaut being possible only in the long diphthongs or when 
followed by a vowel. The most important ablaut variations are: 
eser =," be" eszi asanzi 

eter " "eat" etmi otanzi 

Peskez />eskflnzi 
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nai = " lead" nais neyanzi, n^t 
westen = ''clothe" tvasami usiyami 
ekuzi * "drink" rtwkwdfnzi 

Pronouns 

Hittite has four fully declined pronuns; uk = L. ego, 
zek = L. /«, wes, G. wir, L. Sk. nah, and sumes, L. vos, 
Sk. yushmed. 

Pronouns occur in all texts in prepositional phrases ; 
Kateme * ‘with me’; starnesme = ‘among them’. 

Hittite preserves only a minority of case systems for 
pronouns found in IE. It would seem that IE started the 
process of completion of the case system after its bifurcation 
from Prim-Indo-Hittite. 

The personal pronouns in Hittite are:—H uk, Eng. /; H. 
wes Eng. we G. wir. H amuk, me; anzas us H zek, Eng. you ; 
H tuk Eng. to you ; H anzel ~ us, Sk. asmat 

An example of the declension of the first personal pron. 
uk = I would be interesting:—- 

Nom: uk sg. amuk pk (op. M. amuk); Acc: amuk; 
gen: omel; dat: amuk; Abl: ameiaz. 

Hittite seems to be deficient in plural noun declension. 
They had a general plural case humandaz = all. 

Hittite - as = "is" contains the pronominal stem which 
is found in Sk asya. Similarly, Sturtevant has proved that 
Sk tasmin comes from Indo-Hiitite lo-smi. 

Reduplication 

Reduplication is fairly common in Hittite, and it belongs 
to nouns as well as verbs: H kwis-kuris = L quis-quis. H. 
awkawkas, = frog, is imitative, perhaps. For Karsikarsiyaz, 
*in very truth’ cp. M. Kharokharac or Guj Kharekharaj; 
iutumes, become dezf; Kuskuszi, he mixes cf. Mar. kuskar ; 
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Pali galagalayati, Eng. singsong, dingdong. Sk. Kalakala, 
Mar. phalphalaval and Eng. mumur are easy to recall. 
Similarly, Hit. kalkaliure, a musical instrument. 

Verbs 

The behaviour of verbs in Hittite shows many points of 
contact with their behaviour in IE (a);—They admit of prefi¬ 
xes like apa, awan, kata, and per an whose general similarity 
to IE! prefixes is obvious. The following Hittite sentence 
explains this clearly: 

Kururimu peran kata nata kwapiki tarnas. 

She did not at any time surrender me to my enemy. 

The H. prefix pa corresponds to Sk. ahhi Lat. amb e. g. H. 
pe - hutezi ~ bring. 

Reduplication 

( b) Reduplication occurs in H as in IE and gives us the 
intensive of the verb siQm:kat~kat-enu - bathe; lah-lah-inu “ 
cause to fight (cp Hindi larhna = fight ). Other examples of 
reduplication are papars = sprinkle, Sk. vavarsa, Czech preste 
= rain; H. titiya = assign Sk. ti^hati from sfha. 

Mood and tenses 

(c) 'J'here are two moods and two tenses in Hittite 
(Present future and preterite and the indicative and imperative). 
There are two Infinitives of which one is active; the other is 
weak or intransitive. There is also a participle and a supine 
in iai. 

(d) Further, there is a causal or causative. (e) an 
iterative-durative ( f) the perfect and ( g) two more tenses 
with the auxiliary hark = have. (h) There is also a medio- 
passive which appears to be equivalent to the active. 

Thus the semantic system is very simple. But the variety 
of forms brings in complications. Conjugations in the main. 
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are two: (a) mi and hi. The one (a) corresponds to the IE 
present and aorist systems and the other (b) to the IE 
perfect system. 

The Hittite verb is more archaic than the IE verbs. 
Nonthematic root verbs are more frequent in IH than in IE. 

The Hittite verb has two numbers only and many times a 
singular verb is used after a plural subject. Here the mathema¬ 
tical agreement between the numbers of the subject and predi¬ 
cate found in lA is conspicuous by its absence. Compare 
behaviour of verb in IE which seems to be different from that 
in lA. 

The familiar three persons of the IE are present in 
Hittite. 

Hittite first person plural is meni after u sound and 
weni after any other sound. Compare Sk. vahi and mahi. 
weni and meni are was and mas transformed by the influence 
of 2nd person plural teni which corresponds to Vedic than. 

Third person plural of the present is anzi in Hittite. Com¬ 
pare lA anti - onti and ~ nii. 

Preterite 

( a) Preterite first singular of mi conj. ends in un for 
consonant stems and nun for vowel stems: e. g. Kwenun = I 
slew Sk. ahanam. (b) 2nd pers. sg. ends in s e.g. taskes- 
you took. (c) 3rd pers. sg. always ends in t e.g. henkt ~ 
he determined. {d) Plurals are wen, ten, er, the singulars 
being un, s, t. 

Imperative 

lu, and alu are the terminations of the 1st person; e.g 
peskelu “ I shall give”, memalu “ I shall say ”. 

The 2nd person does not have any termination as 
frequently in IE and Sk. parsmaipada e.g. nenk = rise. 
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There is some connection between H t and IE dhi. 
Rgvedic verbs take hi or dhi in 75 per cent cases. So H. * = to 
go, it go, you. arnut =» bring you. 

The 3rd person is easily recognized as IE. 3rd person in 
tu and the plural is antu as in IE. e.g. H akin, saktu, talestu. 
plural kuHantu = Sk. ghnantu = Let them kill. 

Here we have et to eat declined ;— 


Present singular Sk. 

Pr. plural sk. 

Pret. 

etmi -mi 

atweni - wahi 

mazt 

mazti - si 

azteni 


ezzi — ti 

atanzt ante 

ezt. 


Imp. sg. et, Sk. 2nd person sg. of Imp. termination is 
nil Present participle a/trwz. (Sk -and OE pr. p. \n-~an 
Mod. Etig - ing). 

Verbal nouns are formed with the participal suffbc nt 
corresponding to Lat. tus. Infinitives end in wami, manzi. 
Also, genitives of verbal nouns in war and mar are used as 
adnominal infinitives. 

Thus, the Hittite verbal system is simple, whereas the 
IE verbal system, with its moods and tenses is complex. IE 
has many innovations like the simple and the periphrastic 
future and the system of aorists. 

That the Hittite is an archaic language is proved by its 
(1) retension of h (2) distribution oi m,n, (3) retension of tst 
dental (4) the presence of ku instead of a labial (5) by the 
absence of the feminine gender (6) the frequency of non-the- 
matic root verbs (7) by the simple and oblique pronominal 
declensions (8) by the presence of nouns in syllabic r ^ and 
(9) its ablative in ts. 

There are lexical archaisms e. g. H nekuz IE noki. H 
eszi he sits, esa, esari; Skt. Sste Gr. hestat, he sits. 
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PHONETIC Changes 


(1) Indo-Hittite h is lost in Indo-European. (2) k 
g, gh. are palatalized. 

Some remarkable words and forms establishing similarity 
or agreement of phonology and morphology are given 
below:— 


H. e-ku-zi = he drinks. 

H. kuranzi * they cut off, 

H. nekumanza *» naked, 

H. nekuz bed taim, 

H. nekuzi undresses, i. e. 
goes to bed,” 

H. nekutat ‘it was bed time* 
H. kunanzi - they strike, 

H. tekusami =* I show, 

H. kwek “ conjure, Lat. vox 


IE. L aqua ; 

IE. L cultus 

IE. Gk. gumnos Sk. nagna; 
s IE. L. noktes Sk. naktam, 
Gk. gumnos ; 

IE. Sk. ghnanti ; 

IE. Sk. dis3mi Eng. teach^ 
token ; 

Sk. vakii-uktah ; Gr. epos 
I.E 


H. kwrezi = cut off flesh. Sk. krurah - kravis raw 
Gk. krepas. 

Ind-Euro. h, g, gh, kh - H. k, simple and lean. 

H. kemanz Sk. hemanta Gk. cheima Lat. helms Czecho-slav 
zima 

H. krap Sk. grabh Eng. grab ; 

H. laki Ch-slav. lezati, Eng. lazy ; 

H. talukaes (jpl. da-lu-ga-e-es), long, Sk. deergha Gk. dotichos ; 
H. parkus Sk. brhant Av. berezent ', 

H. teepu = small, Ved. dabhra; 

H. ueikzi = Sk. vashti, asks, desires. Eng. ask ; 

H. taswanz blind Ved. tamisra, iamas; Lat. tenebrae; 
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H. akukalet - water-pourer, pitcher; Sk. galati, drips, kalasa; 
Eng. chalice; 

H. mehur = point of time, Sk. muhuh, muhurta Mar. 
mahorat ; 

H. pankus - all, whole, populace; Sk. bahus Gk. pachus = 
thick; 

H. pal his = broad ; palhan a kind of dish; Sk. prthu ; 

H. arsaniya = envy Sk. hsya Av. ardsyant OE eorsian 
M. trsya. 

H. laman “ Sk. naman Gk. onoma Lat. nomen name, 
Sind hi. nalo, M. and Hindi nania, 

H. paszi = Sk. pali L. potiis Gr. posis. 

H. hasiai - Sk. asihi^ Gk. osteon, Lat. os = bone ; 

H. stamar Gk. stoma Av. staman = mouth of a dog ; 

We give below an example of noun declension in H. 
Antuxas = man 

Terminations Terminations 

Nom. antuxsas as, s (lA s) Loc. Dat. antiixse se (lA a 

smai, smin ) 

Acc. antuxsan an (lA am) Abl. anhixsas as, s 
Instr. antuxset t, ta, (IAo,c««)Gen. antuxsas as,s (lA. s, sya) 
In Ved. sureduhita = suras duhita; daughter of the Sun, we see 
nom. and gen. is the same. 

There are r and n stems which are irregular, and they can 
be compared to the irregular stems in Sk and Gk. For example 
Sk. asrk = blood gives gen. asnas 
,, yakrt = liver gives yaknas 
Gk. hepar „ gives hepatos 
Compare H esXar, blood gen. esXnas 
„ stamar, ear gen. stamanas 
„ kutur, neck gen. kutanas 
,, paXur, fire gen. paXunas 
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Below are given some words for comparison. 

H. e^ = IA ap = get, obtain; H. harp = Sk. arpayai 
H. lip Gk. lipos=^fat, smear Sk. lip, limpati\ H. titanuSk. 
stha - tistha ; H. mekis Gk. megas, Eng. mickle, Sk. mahas ; 
H. wet Gk. eios year, Sk. vatsa, vatsara ; H tarup, plait, 
assemble; Lat. turba Gk. tarbe, Eng. thorp H. tarpesar, 
assembly 


MISCELLANEOUS 

H. lutas = Ink = window cp. Eng. lattice ; H. alis - while 
H. fl/pas = cloud, Lith. Lat. albus; H. a was = mother, 

hanas = grandmother Gk. annis ; H. arwa - pray, Gr. ara ; 
H. harkis = light, bright Gk. argos shine, Sk. arjunah ; 

There is no feminine gender in Hittite; but only mascu¬ 
line and neuter genders are found. This corresponds to the 
incomplete gender in lE dialects. 

The foregoing study of the nature of the language of the 
Boghaskoi Archives will make it abundantly clear that the 
Hittite language is one of the oldest of the Indo-European 
languages so far discovered. Its phonology proves that it is 
archaic. It is a strangely simplified and attrited language” 
(cp. k for IE k, kh, g, and gh). There are some words in 
the Archives for which we cannot give Aryan roots ; they may 
be non-lNDO-EuROPEAN loan words borrowed from territories 
conquerred by this powerful people. Some words are definitely 
Assyro-Babylonian or Sumero-Akkadian in orgin {khabalii = to 
destroy, for instance and pir = per which is of Egyptian origin, 
from which we have pharaoh; nimkhutun = woman, is Khatt- 
ish.) The H. language was associated with the languages of 
Asia-Minor for about a thousand years. It is probably the 
Assyro-Babylonian colonies of Asia Minor who gave them many 
religious and cultural goods, and the most important gift they 
received was the art of cuneiform writing from their newly 
conquerred subjects. 
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Hrozny’s discoveries were not ungrudgingly accepted 
by scholars. But step by step the sceptics were silenced and 
in 1920 F. Sommer declared “Hittite to be, by its flexional 
structure an Indo-Germanic language.” S. FRIEDRICH 
became a warm adherent in 1924. 

The Boghas-koi records contain another big surprise. 
The Hittite rulers call themselves Maryani (Ved. marya - 
man). They worshipped In-da-ra, Mi-it tara, M ru wana and 
Na-sa-at-at-iiyas which are just the names of the Rg. Vedic 
Gods Indra, Mitra, Varum and the two Ashwins written in 
Babylonian syllabic writing. The tribes speaking the Hittite 
language and writing in the same language but an adopted 
script were clearly Indo-Aryans, N. D. Mironov regards the 
language of these documents anterior to that of the Vedic 
speech ( Acta Orientalia ). The names Simalaya, Suwar^ 
datta and Aitagma show that the Pre-Vedic diphthong ai is 
preserved in Hittite as well as the pre-Vedic zh and z. The 
state Archives also contained glossaries or Vyavaharakosas 
(like the Rajyavyavarako^a made by ^ivaji in later times!) 
from which it would seem :that the compilers know six 
contemporary languages. 

In 1937, Prof, Hrozny printed a French translation of 
Hittite heiroglyphic Inscription of king Varapalava of Tuvana. 
Tyana, which when Englished runs as follows: 

‘The King Varapalavas of Tuvan-Tyana, had planted, as 
he was then a prince royal, a garden, which was, as it appe¬ 
ars, dedltsated by his grand-father, Valu-Dadas (?) to the God 
SantajaS (?). On this occasion, Valudadas had offered a 
hbation to God Santajas. Later, Matusa, father of Varpala- 
VAs made ih his turn, a similar libation when he became king. 
Undoubtedly, Varpalavas also offered a libation to Santjas; 
he prayed the latter to be protected by the bearer of the 
.double axe i.e. by the statue representing Santajas.’ 
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In the Hittite-Mitanni treaty between ^ubandhu son of 
Tushrata and ^uttarna son of Artatama, the gods having 
names similar to the Vedic Gods Agni, Indara, Teshuh were 
witnesses. Their chariots were of aik-varianna, iera-vartanna, 
panza (panca) vartanna and shahota varianna turnings. 
(—Chakraberty ). 

(This is a restatement of our present knowledge ot 
Hittite language and literature based upon authoritative but 
cautious recent accounts by scholars like Dr. S. K. Chatter- 
JEE, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, and Dr. Sturtevant). 
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IE URHEIMAT IN THE NEW PERSPECTIVE 

Indian History not an isolated phenomenon 

The fact is now being gradually realised that Indian 
history is actually more ancient than some historians believed 
it was. In fact, it even goes beyond the Stone Age. More¬ 
over, it is a part of world-history and not an isolated pheno- 
meno!i. Our most ancient recorded period has therefore to be 
studied in this larger world-context; the Vedic period itself can 
now be studied in relation to other periods in world history. 

Many IA speaking cultures 

Vedic language and culture are not an isolated event- 
-sequence. They are connected with other LA speaking cultures 
which had their origin and home in regions between the Volga 
and the Ganges. IA culture out-side India has a bearing on 
IA culture in India. 

Indus Valley Civilization 
The civilizations of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro are no 
longer mere abstractions. It is now realised that they yield 
whole city-fuls of evidence and data. The relations of Vedic 
culture to this can now be studied with great accuracy. Here 
as elsewhere Philology and archeology must go hand in hand ; 
if this does not happen our conclusions may remain wide of 
the mark. 

Many Layers in Vedic Literature and Culture 
Vedic literature itself is a stratified literature: i. e. there is 
evidence in it of many layers of development from the most 
primitive type of culture to the most highly organised types of 
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social life. All phases of the historical situation are progres¬ 
sively reflected in it. From nomadic life to aristocratic and 
monarchical organisation, from pastoral communism to class- 
struggle, every phase of historical experience is in evidence in 
Vedic Literature. On the religious side we have the religion 
of magic and the religion of monism and the whole gamut of 
religious institutions from witch-craft to organised priest-craft. 
In short, Vedic literature holds the ‘mirror up to nature, and 
shows the age and body of time his form and pressure.’ 

Though Vedic culture is homogeneous it is not exclusive. 
Non-Aryan elements have crept into it in the form of the 
impact of the Vratyas, the Sudras and the Dasas. 

Vedic Kings and Princes 

The history of the Vedic Kings and Princes again is related 
to the history of extra-Indian kings on the one hand and with the 
Dynastic lists of the Puranas on the other, so far looked at with 
some suspicion by the Indologist. The date of the Mahabharata 
war is now presumed to be 1428 B. C. (Dr alterar ). The 
Dasarajnya Yuddha took place in 1900 B. C. The date of 
Gftsamada is now fixed at 2700 B. C. and Srnjaya Sahadeva's 
date is 2000-1800 B. C. Now the relation of the Vedic period 
to the MBh war can be explained, its antecedents and consequ¬ 
ences can be studied with a greater amount of confidence than 
was available up till now. 

Four Points to Fix up 

Vedic Aryans were a branch of the Aryan speaking people. 
Where was the original home of these Aryan speaking-people ? 
Who were the Hittites who built up an Empire in the Middle 
East? When did the “migrations” of the Aryans begin? Did 
they go out in batches and where did they have their colonies 
in ancient times ? What is the relationship between the Aryan 
Indians and the Iranians ? 
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Aryan, not a race, but a culture 

Thousands of Aryan words are now reconstructed by 
Philologists. The search for the Urheimat is not therefore 
likely to be futile now. Moreover, archaeology and anthropo¬ 
logy can always check up the guess-work of the mere linguis- 
tician who is notorious for his wild-goose-chase. So first let us 
deal with the problem: the Home of the Aryans. 

We must disabuse our minds of the race theory at the 
outset. Max Muller's dictum' thought is thicker than blood,' 
should be followed in all such discussions. Aryan is that 
Aryan does. The idea that Aryan was identical with IE as a 
superior race is untenable. The words for Arya in the various 
languages do not give us the impression that they were regard¬ 
ed as a race. Celtic has two words ariovistus and ariobriga: 
Germanic has ariobindus; Ved Arya, Iranian. Airya, karri (cf 
the Mitanni records). Aryan does not represent a biotype; 
the tall bright- coloured blue- eyed blondes, born out of the 
European milieu, of the pet theory, has no place in such scien¬ 
tific discussions. This theory has bred the race complex which 
produced a Hitler in Europe. But the myth of the Nordic 
Race is now buried:by Dixon and Childb. It is now being said 
that the Nordics themselves were not a pure race. Blondes 
are found outside Europe, as well. Ripely in his Races of 
Europe says that the size of the skull and the power of the 
mind do not always vary directly. Very often they may be found 
to vary inversely. The custom of burying the dead, again, can¬ 
not, according to CHILDE, be identified with a single ancient 
race but seems to be common among many peoples. 

IE IN Egyptian Sculpture 

IE therefore in this discussion does not indicate a race but 
the language of several races. It is not an ethnological term. 

It has been said that even all the Nordics were not blondes. 
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Some of the IE speakers are actually represented as dark.. 
Egyptian sculpture of the 2nd half of the second rnillenium 
shows IE speakers as bracy-cephalic. On the 8th Century 
(B.C.) column of victory of Tiglat Pilesar IV of Assyria, IE are 
represented as dark coloured men. 

The Hittites and their Language 

The speakers of the Hittite language mainly belonged to 
the Armenoid race. In sculpture they appear to be broad- 
skulled, long-nosed and middle-sized men. They were hefty 
and well-built. The conclusion is irresistible that there was 
no IE race, as such, but a culture-group consisting of men 
belonging to many biotypes-Nordic, Alpine, South-European, 
and Asiatic-Mediterranean. Even the Indian caste system is 
not based upon any theory of racial superiority. It is a 
division of Society based upon the principle of division of 
labour and aims at making merit, work and worth rather than 
birth or wealth, the criterion of social virtue, earning a status 
for the individual. 

UR-HEIMAT : THEORIES OLD AND NEW 

There are many theories regarding this very knotty 
problem. (1) The Arctic home theory supported by the late 
Lok. Tilak and more recently by Dr. Taraporewala is now 
receding in-to the background as the astronomers are divided 
among themselves over some calculations. (2) The Indian 
Home theory has many adherents and their number is on the 
increase since Aug, 15, 1947. There is no clear and un¬ 
mistakable reference to the Aryan’s migrations from India on 
a very large scale. The Vedic Aryans on the contrary are 
known both to history and tradition as foreigners having a God 
whose name was ‘ Purndara-hreaker of forts'. (3) Kossina’s 
theory {Die IndoGermanen, 1921) of the Aryans as the 
Supermen of History, the Herrenfolk of the World which they 
must conquer for its benefit—going out of Germany with their 
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battle-axes and riding in horse-drawn charriots and carrying 
with them chalices decorated with impressions of whip-chord 
is more appropriate to the race that produced Hitlers and 
Mussolinis than to the Aryan whose soul-thirst for peace is 
expressed everywhere in the literature that he has produced. 
(4) Dr. Giles thought that Hungary was the cradle of the IE 
culture as the custom of cremation has existed in Hungary 
from hoary antiquity. Secondly, Hungary was the ideal 
country for cattle and sheep breeding. But this is not suppor¬ 
ted by archaeology. Moreover in early Danubian culture 
there are traces of the worship of the Mother-Goddess, which is 
clearly not an Aryan characteristic at all. 

Environment op IE 

The picture of the early environment of the IE as 
reflected in the language is more useful. Clearly the early IE 
were a nomadic people; otherwise no-body would speak of 
their movements or migrations. Early IE speech shows three 
influences (1) The influence of Mesopotamia is seen in aster 
Akkadian ishter and IE parasu goes back to Assyrian pilekku. 
IE guos derived so far from Sumerian gu~{d) is now said to be 
derived from Altaic kuos. This gives us the zone of the 
influences on IE Languages and people. Reduced to geogra¬ 
phical names the zone is between Ural and Altaic Mountains 
to the North of the Caspian Sea i. e. the North Kirghis Steppes. 
The horse is peculiarly Altaic in origin, and the animal figures 
prominently in IE history. W. Koppers in his detailed study 
of the Horse sacrifice (Pferdeopfer und Pferdekult der 
Indogermanen in Die Indogermanen und Germanen frage, 
Wien 1936 pp 279 et seq) has discovered some proto Turkish 
and Mongolian traces in this. 

Flora and Fauna 

It would seem from the fore-going that the flora and 
fauna of the North Kirghis Steppes provides the proper IE 
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back-ground. The cow and the horse are germane there. 
The Zoologist Amschler is inclined to hold the same view. 
A hilly tract is prominently indicated for the rearing of goats 
and sheep. The science of animal biology can throw some 
light on culture history. Early IE dialects show no words for 
the tiger, camel, leopard. So the deserts of Arabia and Sind 
could not have been the original home. Were there lime-trees 
in the “Ur-Heimat” to attract bees? Honey figures so 
prominently in early IE as medu but Dr Dandekar suggests 
that it may have been a kind of juice of berries rather than 
honey as we know it to-day. (/. H. Congress Proceedings 
1947, p 36). Hirt’s beech-tree hypothesis meets with no 
better fate. It would seem that beech is a later addition to IE 
vocabulary for trees. There are no words in old IE for fruit 
trees. European flora was completely un-known to the IE 
speakers. The oldest speakers of IE were not agriculturists 
before they entered into Europe in the west or India in the 
East. The Proto-IE’s main business was cattle-rearing, 
requiring them to be in the grassy regions, the Grasslands of 
central Eurasia. Specht is a great supporter of the Kirghiz 
Steppes as the home of the IE. His study of marriage customs, 
laws and religion is deep and penetrating. The plough of 
the IE times was also studied by him. His conclusions there¬ 
fore cannot be easily refuted. 

‘ Kurgans \ graves, timber fences and red-ochre marks. 

Archaeological research lends its support to this view. 
V. G. Childe ( Antiquity of Nordic Culture) is of the opinion 
that the IE in the earliest days used to bury the dead in single 
graves. A mound of earth dug form the surrounding ditch 
used to be thrown over them. Timber frames surrounded the 
graves. (See Rg. Veda X. 18*4 and 18*13 ). Now the Kirghiz 
Steppes are dotted by such kurgans or mounds, going back 
to neolithic times (Bogdanov). The mark of red ochre 
covering the mounds is found on many mounds. 

p. 21 
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Pottery and Stone-battle-axes 

In the northern Kirghiz Steppes were also unearthed 
Pottery articles with the whipchord design. Eickstedt's 
Anthropological researches also support the view that the 
Kirghese regions were the Ur-Heimat of the IE. On these 
sites stone battle-axes (earliest type) were also discovered. 

Two OTHER REGIONS-BaLKH AND THE BALTIC 

Words for damp and rain increase as the IE dialects of 
the marshy regions are scanned. These West IE dialects are 
found in the Baltic regions. S. E. Mann summarised the 
linguistic evidence in Man in 1943: We do not find words for 
the tropical flora and fauna in the WlE-dialects. The main 
business was still that of cattle rearing: sheep, pig, goat, and 
dog are known to the WIE speakers. They could now make 
carts "with wheel, axle, rim and yoke complete. They now 
ploughed the land, sowed seeds and reaped the harvests. They 
now seem to be living on regions higher than the grasslands. 
This would ’ point to the Baltic :region to which one branch 
seems to have moved from the Steppes. ( Mann ) 

This would seem to be the secondary Ur-Hemimat. 
Primitive IE has no words for sea, fish, salt. Thus the lingui¬ 
stic evidence points to the Pripet Marshy regions. At least 
the Wesem IE settled there for a considerable time, arriving 
along the Northern coast of the Caspian Sea through South 
Russia. The Volga-Dniepper region also has to be belived to 
have been the secondary Ur-Heirtiat for similar reasons. 

BALKH SETTLEMENT PRIOR TO THE BALTIC 

But the South Eastern major migration seems to be prior 
to the Western migration. Balkh was not different in geogra¬ 
phical and climatic conditions from the Grasslands. There 
is linguistic, archeological and anthropological evidence in 
supoort of this view. Graves with circular timber fences 
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were found in Balkh. Proto-Aryans separated earlier than 
the Proto-Europeans from the common stock. The proto- 
Europeans went to regions radically different in climate and 
geographical environment form their motherland. In his 
Archceological Traces of the Vedic Aryans R. von Heine- 
Gelden ( JISOA 1936) argues as follows 

The movement of the IE to lA regions must have taken 
place across Jaxartes and the Oxus. Balkh was the Ur-Heimat 
of the Proto-Aryans. There seem to have been two major and 
one minor movement of the PIE. There was a long period of 
living to-gether in the North Kirghis Steppes. From there, the 
Proto-IA moved to the southeast and settled in Balkh and 
the Proto-IE to the north-west and settled in the Pripet Regions 
and the Baltic. The third was a minor push of the Hittites in 
Asia Minor. 

The dates of the various migrations in ancient 
be conveniently recalled here:— 

The migration of the Proto-Hellenes to Greece 
The migration of the Hittites to Asia Minor 
The Proto-Aryan Separation from the Main-Stock 
The period of Proto-IE Unity 

The unfortunate Tokharians 

The division of the IE dialects into satem and kentum is 
orthodox but not very valid (S. E. Mann : The Cradle of 
lE-Speakers, 1945). In actual fact Tokharian was a satem 
language. They seem to have been unable to decide-like 
Hamlet-whether to go east or to go west. Their language 
shows characteristic^ of both the lA and the IE groups. 

The Hittite Problem 

The stages in the discovery of this Language and the 
people who spoke it are indicated by the names of the dis- 


times may 

2200 B.C. 
2800 B.C. 
2600 B.C. 
3500 B.C. 
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coverers themselves. Knudtzen and Winckler found out 
the documents. Sommer, the Assyriologist of Munchen, 
deciphered them and the finishing touch was given to the 
discovery of that langugae by Sturtevant whose grammar is 
now widely known. The material that is made available to 
us by this discovery is unusually abundant: We have more than 
ten thousand cuneiform tablets, being the state archives of the 
Chattri Empire; The Ar^ava letters at El-Amama; Summero- 
Akkado-Proto-IA Dictionary. 

Racially the Hittites were a mixed people of Mediterranean 
Armaneid plus Nomadic-Turkish origin. The archives give 
evidence of as many as 8 linguistic types. Here we shall give 
a brief account of the nature of the language. 

The actual literature does not bear out the description of 
the Hittite language as a hybrid language. On the contrary, 
it has affinities with the IE, but to no special group either of 
the east or the west. It is not a Caucasian language, as some 
savants thought. It belongs to the centum group of the IE 
dialects. The plural number in Hittite is unsettled. Only 
traces of the dual are found. It has a peculiar H sound. The 
verb and case systems are simple. There are almost no 
moods and the number of tenses is small. Grammatical 
structure is that of the IE family. But the language is dis¬ 
tinctly archaic or primitive in character ( Dandekar ). 

It would seem that the Hittite speaking people separated 
from their Proto-IE speaking brethren about 2800-2600 B. C- 
There is no trace of the Hittites in the West. They must be 
believed to have settled in Asia Minor, coming across the 
Caucasus. (See map) 

Historical facts co-rroborate linguistic guess-work 

It is a well known fact in history that the Hittites under 
Mursites I overthrew the dynasty of Hammurabi. Conquest 
of Babylon by the Hittites is dated 1760. But then there was 
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no feeling that they were foreigners in Asia Minor. Their 
entry there must have therefore been already a matter of 
ancient history. ( 2800-2600 B.C. is the date assigned to this ). 
Their culture is clearly a mixed culture, showing Assyrian 
traces in it. Under Subbilulimus, the Hittites concluded a 
peace treaty with the Mitannis. The decline and fall of the 
Hittite empire begins from 1230 and after a few years they 
are heard no more. IE names occur in Hittite mythology. 
In religion they show parallels to the religion of the Minoan 
Greeks. In culture they are Babylonians. 

The Kassites 

About forty words are reconstructed by philologists from 
the Kassite’s language. They show IE character with some 
guttural sounds nearer to Vedic sounds. Kassite names can be 
recognised'as IE, or rather, IA names; Surias (Sk Suryah), 
Marattas (Sk Marut) Suquamum (Sk Sucamana), Abiraitas 
(Abhirathah ). Kass. bugas at the end of names, Sk. bhaga. 
Therefore the Kassite language is a member of the IE, but 
nearer to Sk. The date of the Kassite conquest of Babylon is 
known to be 1800 B. C. They introduced the use of the horse 
for drawing chariots into the ancient Near East. 

Forrer discovered a treatise on horse breeding and 
numerals similar to the IE in the Hittite documents. The 
names of the Mitanni Kings in the recorded Treaty are obvi¬ 
ously Aryan : Dusratta, Artasmara and Subandhu. 

The older generation of scholars like Jacobi, Winternitz 
and Hillebrandt believed that the Indian soil was the place 
of origin of the Vedic religion. They held that the tribes 
migrated from India to the West. In evidence they cited the 
migration of the Vedic tribe of the Druhyus. Pargiter’s faith 
in the antiquity of the Purapic dynasties seemed to strengthen 
this view. But now this view will have to be modified in the 
light of the new evidence that has been unearthed. 
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Mitanni (language) is prior to Vedic and Iranian. It is a 
satem language. In it rta becomes aria. The Mitannis called 
themselves Harris i. e Aryans. Their warrior class was called 
Maryanni. They wore a pig-tail; the svasiika was an auspi¬ 
cious sign with them. Their burial customs were those of the 
Proto IE. They used inverted triangles as mystic marks. All 
this proves their IE or Aryan origin. 

Vedic and Iranian similarities of language and culture are 
now well established facts. The Balkh region mentioned above 
was the first region occupied by the lA in the South East. It 
was here that the Proto-Vedic mantras were composed. Among 
the Vedic mantras there are two layers: in one layer the 
language is a living dialect. This was the time of the colony 
of Balkh, 2400 B. C. The second layer ended with the Samhiti- 
karaija by a priestly guild. At this point in their history (1900 
B. C.) the IA had left the Balkh regions and were entering 
into the Punjab to meet the people who had created the 
Harappa civilisation, under a leader who worshipped a God, 
whose nome was Purandara, ‘breaker of forts’. Before their 
coming into India the Aryans had evolved two types of 
Religious worship. The Indra cult was followed by the 
Aryans who came to India and the Varuna cult was followed 
by those who settled in Iran. 

(For further details see Dr. R. N. Dandekar’s excellent 
restatement of the subject in his presidential address in the 
Indian History Congress Proceedings, Allahabad, 1947 ). 



APPENDIX III 


BRANDENSTEIN’S VIEW 

A. B. Keith has given a lucid resume of Brandenstein's 
views on the Home-land of the Indo-Europeans which appear¬ 
ed in the Indian Historical Quarterly of Calcutta, XIII, I, 
March 1937, A summary of Keith’s article is given for the 
benefit of our young readers. 

Brandenstein divides the history of Indo-European pro¬ 
gress into two periods. In the first period the IE speech was 
homogeneous; dialectal differences were not formed. Roots 
and words retained their original meaning, without undergoing 
any change or expansion. The second period is a period of 
expansion. Roots and words, over and above retaining their 
own meaning, begin to develope newer meanings. This is 
illustrated by the following comparisons : 

Indo-Irapian gwer, gerau ‘stone’; Sk. Vim^igravan, 
stone for pressing soma juice) grows into IE 0. Eng. cweorn. 
M. Eng. guern = hand-mill for grinding corn. Sk. {mrj) 
M. Eng. milk. Primitive IE root sei to throw a missile, Sk. 

( asyati, sayaka an arrow), but outside Indo-Irapian it 
also meant sow or scatter seed (Latin, se men, German, saen, 
Eng. verb sow ). 

Similarly Primitive IE mel * to make weak (Sanskrit 
mat to grind); IE perkon. Sk. q^: or parasuh = rift in the 
ground, Eng. furrow, (O. 'Eng. furh’. Germ, furche). 

From evidence derived from linguistics, Brandenstein 
holds that originally the Primitive Indo-Europeans lived in 
some comparatively dry rocky tract where there were no real 
forests, but only clumps of trees; and among the trees were 
the following: the oak, the willow, the brich, a resinous tree 
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and an elastic tree. I'here were no fruit trees. They knew 
the following animals generally: the ox, the camel and the ass. 
The Celts who were pushed back by the second batch of 
Indo-European settlers, the Teutonic races, have given only 
a dozen words to the old English language, ass, bannocks 
binn, brock, but not curd, cart, gown and pony. 

The cow they obtained from the Sumerians who spelt it 
gud and pronounced it gu dropping the final d, (2700 B. C), 
from which the Primitive IE gwous Sk. is derived. Also 
they knew the sheep, the goat, the horse and the pig. 

Subsequently they arrived in a low marshy country, rich 
in flora and fauna, probably the Kirghiz Steppes, south and 
east of the Ural Mountains. The older stratum is represented 
by flat lands of Europe between Carpathian Mountains and the 
Baltic. Both the lexical and semantic additions to IE corres¬ 
pond with this new environment of the IE Urheimat. 

There were borrowings in the earlier period from the 
Sumero-Akkadian world of Mesopotamia, but not from 
Western Asia, Egypt and /Egean Greece. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji is inclined to call this 
“ a reasonable theory, as it is in consonance with the soundest 
linguistic and archaeological methods available to-day. The 
Eurasian plain, which was the habitat of the wild horse, would 
appear to have been the Homeland of the Indo-Europeans. 
For, the taming of the wild horse was the greatest single 
contribution of the Primitive Indo-Europeans now called the 
*Wiros (Skr. virah) to material civilization. Before the 
second half of the third year thousand B. C. the Ox, the Camel 
and the.ass were the only means of locomotion. The swift 
horse (^i^, aitagava) revolutionized international relation¬ 
ships. The swift horse was the gift of the Indo-Europan Wires 
to world-civilization.” After taming the horse, they started 
a movement for world domination and conquerred the world 
with their language and with their faith in final victory. 
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The Greek Language (for Indian Students) 

Indian students of Philology will find the following note 
on the nature of the Greek language and alphabet very useful. 
Sanskrit and Greek are dialects of IE and have much in 
common. A study of the brilliant little grammar, “ A new 
Introduction to Greek ” by Drs Chase and Phillips of the 
Harward University is strongly recommended. They have 
framed the lessons with a view to making the study of the 
language easy for the beginner. It does for Greek what Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s books did for Sanskrit. 

There are 24 letters in the Greek alphabet, and 22 vowel 
sounds (both short and long) and diph-thongs. They are 
given below in tabular form with a key to their pronunciation, 
at the end of this note. From the consonants, n, P, 0, p. ( p, b, 
pht m) are labials \ h, y, % {k, g, x or ks ) are palatals; and 
t, s, 9, a, V, X, p( t, s, th, l,n,r) are linguals. Greek does not 
have the letter ‘h' though there is an aspirate at the beginning 
of words which begin with a vowel. If the *h':is to be-prono- 
unced, the mark ’ is written over the opening vowel to mark 
its sound. The mark ’ shows-that the vowel or the consonant 
over which it occurs does not have any sound. The mark 
' is called the spiritus asper. e.g. (Gk. ctcto » hepto ; € = he; 
(opa .« hora ; tSXs = hats-salt ;). Mark ' shows that the initial 
vowel is not aspirated, and is colled tents asper. 

Accent in a Greek word could occur only on any one of 
the last three syllables. It was a pitch accent, originally, but 
now a stress value is also given to it. There were three types 
of accents. ^The acute accent was denoted thus:'; the grave 
accent thus: ; the circumflex accent stood only on long vowels 
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and diph-thongs and was shown thusThe last syllable in a 
word was called the ultima. Next to it came the penultima 
and next to the latter the ante-penult. Nouns had what is 
called a ‘ persistent accent' i. e. the accent of the nom. case 
persisted in all cases. Verbs had a recessive accent; i. e. going 
back from the ultima. Long vowels and diph-thongs made 
long syllables. 

Number 

Like Sanskrit, Greek had three numbers; singular, dual, 
plural. 

Geiufer 

There were three genders in Greek as in Sanskrit: mascu¬ 
line and neuter, a is seen to be uniformly employed to indi¬ 
cate feminine gender. (veos m. neos,f. via, nea). In Greek, 
names of trees are all in feminine gender. Grammatical 
gender seems to be crossed by natural sex in a number of 
cases. (Giles). 

Cases 

Sanskrit has eight cases, including the Vocative. In 
Greek there are 5 cases:—^Nominative Genitive (showing 
possession, origin and separation)’ Dative (which was a com¬ 
bination of the objective, locative and instrumental relations), 
Accusative and Vocative. 

Voices 

The Greek verb had three voices: active passive and the 
impersonal construction as in Sanskrit, (and Marathi) in 
which the subject acts upon itself or in his own interests. 

There were seven tenses in Greek. They were classified 
into primary and secondary tenses. 

Primary Secondary 

Present Future Imperfect Aorist-(Preterite) 

Perfect Future Plue-Perfect 

Perfect 
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There is reduplication in Greek tenses: e. g. Gk. gegone 
Sk. jag'Bma; Gk. dedorka Sk. dadarsha Gk. behhore Sk. 
babKdra. Past tense and aorist were denoted by the augment 
a, as in Sk. by a 

Greek language was the only tie that bound together the 
different communities in ancient Greece. There were settle¬ 
ments of the Greek-knowing communities in the western part 
of Asia Minor aijd round the Black Sea as well as in the Balkan 
regions, and the Aegean Islands, including Crete and Cyprus, 
2500 years ago. A common standard for writing and inscrip¬ 
tions was not arrived at until the 4th century B. C. This is 
known as ‘coine' and it spread over nearly all Attic Greece 
and the Near and the Middle East. After Alexander, Greek 
was divided into two branches. It was in the Alexandrian 
Greek that the Jews translated the Old Testament. Greek 
began to die out by the fourth century A. D. and it is said 
that even St. Agustine could hardly read Plato in the original. 
As we already know, Greek was driven out of Constantinople 
by the Turks. 

Greek is, like Sanskrit, a building language, not a borro¬ 
wing one like English or Marathi. It has given a vast number 
of words to the English language. Science is the greatest 
absorber of Greek words and pre-fixes and suffixes. The 
Greek supplies words to biology, psychology, physiology 
bio-chemistry and above all philosophy. English has contracted 
many long Greek words: Eng alms-Gr eleemosynery, which 
we come across in Tom Jones is contracted into alms, to-day. 
American pep is short form of Eng. pepper Gr peperi Sk. 
pippalal Photo, auto, Maths are being used by millions to-day 
without knowing, perhaps, that the words are derived from the 
language of Socrates and Plato, Homer and Sophocles! 

Bodmer has calculated ( Loom of Language, 1945) that 
an average verb in Greek has 507 forms; in Sanskrit it has 743 
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forms ; Gothic has 94 forms while the English verb has usually 
only 4 or 5 forms! Most Greek words can be recognized by 
the sounds of ph, ch-k, rh and ps where only s is pronounced. 
Another indication is the oe and the y sound. 


The similarity between the declensions of Greek and 
Sanskrit verbs can be easily seen in such common examples 
as the following:— 


Sanskrit 
dadhami 
Sg dadhasi 
dadhali 
hharanti 


Active Passive 

Greek Eng. Sanskrit Greek 

didomi (I) do dadhe didomai 

didos (you) do dhatse didosai 

didosi {«) (he) does dhatte didotai 

pheronti bhare phere 


The oldest form of the Greek language is found in 
Homer’s Iliad (900 B. C.). The language is more rich in 
vowel sounds than Sanskrit, but Sanskrit has a wealth of 
consonants not found in Greek. In its wealth of vowels Greek 
is said to be nearer to the original IE. { Uhlenbeck ). Both 
began with pitch or tone and gradually came to give it up for 
stress or accent. 

Four stages are recognised in the history of Greek :—(1) 
Homeric or ancient Greek, (1000 B. C.). ( 2 ) Literary or 
Classical Greek, (3) Mediaeval Greek and (4) Modern 
Greek since 1450 A. D. There were many dialectal forms of 
the Greek language. Doric had broad vowels and consonants 
praised by Milton. Homer wrote in the Aeolic and Ionic 
whereas Attic became the medium of Classical Greek literature. 
Attic was the dialect of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and the 
dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. It became the 
standard language of ancient Greece of the Classical period 
from 500 B. C. to 300 B. C. After the rise of Alexander the 
Great, Attic became the common dialect of Hellenistic Greece 
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with the new capital at Alexandria as its centre. The “ New 
Testament ” was written in this dialect which about 300 years 
A. D. came to be called Neo-Hellenic Greek. 

Doric, Ionic and Cyprian preserved the IE broad vowel 
2: as in p-Step, mater. In Attic a is changed to e as in 
meter. 

Modern Greek shows many vowel and consonant changes. 
It has adopted stress and given up pitch or tone. In conse¬ 
quence it has lost much of its sonority for which it was 
famous in ancient times. 

Greek did make a bid for becoming the International 
language of antiquity. In fact Greek was understood as an 
international language on all the four sides of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. In the days of the Roman Empire, Latin was the 
language of the Law courts and the church. But, Greek was 
spoken by business men in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria and even 
in Egypt. It was spoken in the North Western border of India 
250 years ^before Christ. 

It was later replaced by Arabic and Turkish languages 
in Constantinople. ( 1450 A. D.). 
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IndoAryatif Germanic and English 

Our knowledge of the growth and development of English 
depends, to a considerable extent, upon our understanding of 
the new line of development followed by the Germanic dialects 
in North-Eastern Europe. It is now a well established fact 
that Germanic is a branch of the great IE family of languages 
which must have been spoken by the Aryans in their early 
days. But Germanic exhibits a complete breaking up of the 
IE phonetic system. This must have been due to what Sylvan 
Levi calls the 'interference of the substratum’ with the new 
language of the invader. In North Germany, this substratum 
was a highly civilized substratum consisting of a racially 
mixed population. Among them were the Nordic people with 
blue eyes and golden hair, and they had all the characteristics 
of the Vikings* in them. They accepted the Germanic lang¬ 
uage but changed its articulation and grammar. The weather 
was partly responsible for the changes. There must also have 
been physiological reasons to account for them. The changes 
from IE to Germanic were mainly three:— 

1. There was a change in the consonant system, 

2. There was a change in the vowel system, 

3. There was a change, replacing the pitch or tone by 
stress or accent. 

The implications of these changes were enormous. It must 
be remembered that the West Germanic people were a vigorous 
and practical race without any linguistic traditions behind 
them like the Goths. Their own speech-the Germanic-was a 
rough-hewn instrument fit for every-day use and not a coine 
or a literary or artistic instrument of expression handled by 



men of learning like Bishop Wulfila’s Gothic. While learning the language of their IE invaders 
they showed the usual tendency to avoid the difficult, over-simplify the easy and to level and 
normalize the unfamiliar element in it. The Northern climate also played its part in changing 
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According to recent writers on the subject this sound- 
change, it would seem, came into being between 400 B. C. 
and 250 B. C. An explanation of all these changes will be 
found in Father’s book in the exposition of Grimm's Law. 

Corresponding to these consonant changes there was a 
reduction in the number of IE vowels taken over by Germanic; 
and a and o could be interchanged. Germanic retained the IE 
diphthongs however, many of which were lost by Sanskrit. 
Thus Germanic and English are on the whole richer in vowel 
harmony than classical Sanskrit and the modern Indian lang¬ 
uages. We have the following vowels in Germanic:—(1) a, 
e, i, o, u ; both long and short, and the diphthongs ai, au, an, 
am, ar, al and ei, eu, en, em, el etc 

A further change observed in Germanic is that the vowel 
loses its independence of the neighbouring consonants and 
assumes the quality of the consonants between which it is 
sandwiched in a word! But the most revolutionary change is 
the loss of tone or pitch and its displacement by stress or 
accent. This changed the entire structure of the words and 
their relations in a sentence. The Germanic substratum 
accepted the IE language, but while accepting transformed it 
almost out of recognition by introducing the Scandinavian 
accent! It stressed the initial parts of the words and conse¬ 
quently the remaining parts were slurred over: Thus Latin 
palatium became pfdlz in Germanic and paldce in English; so 
Sk. bharet Ger baircfi Eng bear. 

The creation of accent changed the entire system of 
grammar which IE seemed to obey. Vowel gradation and the 
importance of tone were almost entirely given up. Even the 
suffixes were distorted and case endingsUike the acc.— n —were 
dropped. A prominence was given to the root and the idea it 
expressed ; the inflections and terminations were slurred over 
or eclipsed. In IE the noun and the verb were separate 
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entities, clearly disdngui^ied from each other as they wore 
badges of the classes to which they belonged. Now this 
distinction was levelled up and soon the noun could be used 
as a verb and vice versa. This was a discovery of the greatest 
importance; it made Germanic and, later on, English a much 
more “ portable ” language than any other language of the 
entire IE family. 

So the inflexions fade out; the verb and noun are inter¬ 
change-able ; and tense expresses time in the new language 
called the Germanic? Moreover a new helping tool-almost 
like an omnibus spanner is forged in the rough and tumble of 
practical life in the form of a new combination of a participle 
plus the verb io be or to have (e. g. quithan ist ~ it is said.). 
This is the auxiliary verb formation not known to the IE. 

Among other changes, we must also record the loss in 
Germanic of the dual and the reduction in the number of cases 
to four : Norn, Acc, Gen, and Dative. IE denoted the gender 
by adjectives; Germanic by a change in the form of the noun 
itself. IE denoted grammatical relations by the use of 
inflections; Germanic shows them by the simple device of 
the order of the words in a sentence. In IE, words were 
grouped round their roots like iron filings round the poles of 
a magnet. Germanic words have a life of their own and are 
independent of their roots. “ Love ” can be used as a noun as 
well as a verb: e. g. Eng. I love you ; My love for you; Ger¬ 
manic Ich Hebe dich, Miene Liebe fur dich. 

Germanic numerals go back to the IE numerals which are 
now called the “ inter national numerals.” This is already 
explained in Father’s book q. v. (IE sem has remained in 
Ger. and Eng. simplex and in Eng. four some ). 

Germanic vocabulary was enriched by borrowings from 
a whole continent-ful of languages and more particularly from 
Baltic, Slavonic, Italic and Celtic. Thus the ground was 
prepared for the advent of English which is fundamentally an 
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IE language. It has however a simplified grammar. It is 
stream-lined for a world-wide commerce of ideas and culture. 
How English achieved it will now be explained in the remain¬ 
ing part of the article. 

That the IE is poor in the vocabulary of technical actions 
or movements is easy to demonstrate. (IE tasti * makes cp. 
Eng. textile). The names of animals known to the IE 
speaking groups are easily recalled; asva, eqquus, hippos ; 
cuna, canis, hound ; gauh, cow ; and avih. The names for 
the limbs and organs of the body are common to all the 
dialects. So are words denoting family ties and blood relation¬ 
ships. But the IE dialects do not have a common word for 
God. There are no common words for religious rites as well. 
But Sk. sradha and Lat. credo and Sk. brahman and Lat. 
flamen probably indicate a common primitive IE source (PIE). 
So there is correspondence between Sk. ratha and Lat. rota ; 
and between Sk. nauh Pers nav Gk. naus (from which Eng. 
nautical) Lat navis (Eng navy} and Icelndic nor. 

There are common words for copper: Sk. ayas, Zend ayo 
Goth aiz. Gold is found in Western IE dialects Goth gulth, 
O. H. G. gold Old Salv zlato. Silver in Sk. is rajatam Zend 
erezatum Gk. argtium. But the Eng. word silver is a 
borrowing from some unknown non-IE source, probaby celtic. 

I Pre-Historic British Civilization:— 

A very ancient civilization existed in Britain even in the 
Stone Age. They had been farmers and knew most of the 
cereals that were known to the Indo-Aryans. They worshipped 
gods and a Goddess and were not peculiarly patriarchal in 
their family system. The subordination of women was not 
known and seems to have come with the fear of foreign 
invasion. The custom of Sati seems to have been practiced by 
the ancient Britons. They had evolved indigenous political and 
social institutions. Anthropologists call them the Ibertaos 
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(‘ long.-barrow people ’) who must-have settled in Britain form 
North Africa via Sicily and Gibralter. 

II The Celts and the Druids 

These ancient Iberians, it seems, were defeated by a 
‘round-barrow people’ who brought gold, lead, tin and amber 
with them. They were weavers and makers of pottery, and 
knew farming. They built the Stone-Henge and other religious 
relics and are commonly known as the Druids. The Celts 
were in possession of Britain before 600 B. C. They were 
pushed by the IE speaking Germanic races to the West and the 
North. The Romans found them with tatto marks on their 
^bodies and called them the Picti. 

III The Teutonic Invasion op Britain. 

In historic times Britain is known to have been invaded 
by (1) the “ English races ” of North Western Germany i.e. 
by the Angles from Anglen, the Saxons of Saxony and the 
Jutes of Jutland all coming from the territory near the mouth 
of the Elbe. They came in waves of invasion and penetration 
lasting well over a century. The Germanic people, as they are 
called, were a “ military aristocracy " with the king as the 
centre of their social and political life. His retainers served 
him in life and by death. They were ambitious of political 
expansion and followed their leaders to the end of the earth or 
the sea. This history of the Germanic races is reflected in the 
earliest “English poems’’like Beowulfe, The Wanderer ecodi 
The Sea-Farer. 

These invaders were known as the Angles, the Saxons 
and the Jutes, as has already been slated. The migration of 
the Angles to Britain seems to be a complete migration like 
that of the Parsis to India. They left no traces of themselves 
in Germany after that event. The first to land were the Danes 
who under their leaders Hengest and Horsa (for they were 
very fond of selecting their names form the animal-horse-) 
made a landing in Kent between 440 A. D. and 455 A. D. It 
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would be a mistake to suppose that the invaders were a 
barbarous horde looking for plunder and rapine. They could 
work in bronze and silver, were humane and worldly in their 
outlook and were very fond of horse-riding and writing. At 
any rate, this is the impression left on us by their sea-faring 
epic, The Beowulfe. The Teutonic nations who invaded 
England pushed the Celts back to the west and the North. 
There must have been a good deal of word borrowing on either 
side during this period. The invaders settled down in England 
in four chief settlements and this gave rise to the creation of 
four chief dialects of the Old English language: (1) The 
Angles had settled in Northumbria and spoke the Northumbrian. 
The Jutes spoke the Kentish dialect and the Mercian ; and the 
Saxons spoke the Sanxon or Anglo-Saxon and Mercian. 

St Augustine was sent out to England by Pope Gregory in 
the closing years of the 6th century. King Ethelbert of Kent 
granted him permission to preach the Gospel of Christ. Later 
the King himself bacame a Christian. In about a century the 
whole of Britain was converted to Chrstianity. 

IV The Danes 

The Danish inavsion of England by Scandinavian Vikings 
who were heathens begins from 787 A. D. and lasted for a 
century. The struggle for supremacy between Saxon and 
Dane was long and hard. At last, under Alfred the Great, the 
Saxons brought the Danes under their control and the latter 
settled in East Anglia and became Christians. The Danes 
came back again under Svein and the Saxon King after making 
vain attempts to buy the Dane with gold ( whence Dane-geld) 
fled to Normandy for shelter. Cnut carried on the struggle 
with the Saxon king Edmund and the country was actually 
partitioned for a time. Edmund died soon after the partition 
and Cnut regained his supremacy over England south of the 
Humber. The Danish kings thus ruled over England upto 
1042 A. D. Then came Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred 
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and Aelf-gifu, who was half a Norman. The date of the 
Norman Conquest was 1066 which thus marks the termination 
of the Danish-German supremacy over England. 

This historical sketch will make the philological develop¬ 
ment and growth of the English language easy to understand. 
It is now established that these Germanic races were the 
speakers of one branch of IE in its eastern European form, 
namely the Germanic, and that, as they laid the foundations of 
the history of England they also laid the foundations of the 
English-language as well. We must make one point very clear 
at the outset. In all our discussion on IE we have assumed 
that there is no reference to racialism. In fact Aryan is that 
Aryan does. The Germanic invaders of England spoke an 
Aryan language which had ‘ spread like a belt round the 
Northern Sea ’. It is now known that their language had, with 
certain exceptions, the same or similar vowel and consonant 
system. The possessive case was denoted by s, es, correspon¬ 
ding to Sk. as, sya. The second person singular of verbs was 
denoted in Teutonic by st, ^s/—Sk stha. Verbal formations of 
the past tense are similar: Sk ana, Eng en e*g. beat, beaten'. 
The number of words which can be proved to have a common 
origin is enormously large; The limbs of the human body can 
be mentioned by making use of words having a common IE 
origin. Words showing blood relationship are also common. 
There is a large number of words dealing with agricultural & 
rural life which are also common. The following list will 
prove useful:— 

1. Many more word-resemblances are pointed out by sweet: ocq® 
Finnish sanakirja = word-book cp. Sk svana, Ir. son = word. Sk svara 
OE andsware Eng answer. Finnish saarna, Eng sermon. Kirja ~ mark, 
cp. koro = notch, cp. Pers. Mar. Sk vr = to choose, Eng will. Eng get = 
A. ghed = Sk khad. Eng husband = hus -f bua = house dweller Sk. bhU 

2. O. E. swote adv. Eng. sweet Sk. sw'^u, Gk hadus L. suadere 
Eng persuade. 

Eng. quick Sk jlva Gk bios OE cuncu. —Ed. 
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These are not mere resemblances chosen at random ; the 
comparisons yield a law which the words have followed while 
their speakers moved from one continent to another. Thus 
the languages show a clear relationship with the IE group; in 
fact they are branches of the great IE family whose history 
has been traced at least to 5 thousand years B. C. Germanic 
or Tetonic is the link that joins English with lA family of 
Languages. 

The Tetonic or Germanic people whose descendants 
invaded England as Angles, Saxons the Jutes and later the 
Danes were sun-worshippers. They also worshipped the 
Moon (Sk candramas) Thor (Fn-dara) and Woden {Budha), 
They were a great sea-faring race of real warriors. They 
loved horse-riding and adventurous life on the high seas as 
their epics show. They were white, tall, well-built. They 
had an open, free and noble nature, and regarded valour as the 
highest value. They called themselves wiros i.e. heroes. 
Freedom was the primary condition of their life, the very 
breath of their nostrils. To die while fighting on the battle 
field was regarded an honour; one who drank wine in a goblet 
or chalice made of the enemy’s skull was sure to go to heaven. 

Space does not permit us to treat fully the influence of 
Latin on English which was tremendous. The most obvious 
quality of the Romans was their gravitas and this gave them 
a capacity to organise a state and a church. Words dealing 
with these institutions were acquired by English in its early 
contact with Latin, e. g. When St Augustine converted the 
English people they already knew the meanings of the words 
saint, (L. sanctus ), chalice (L chalix Sk. kalasa) and ' mas ’ at 
the end of the word, 'Xmas (L missal l go). 

The Norman Conquerors enriched the language by giving 
it the vocabulary of law and fashion. In English the names 
of the beasts are Anglo-Saxon; e. g. bull cow (IE gows ) ox 
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IE uxan). But the names of the rich foodstuffs prepared 
from their meat are Norman-French : OE bull, NF beef ; OE 
deer OF venison OE swine NF pork. The Anlo-Saxons 
remained farmers and labourers while the Normans shared the 
sweets of the soil which, for them alone, flew with milk and 
honey. The words supper, dinner, banquet, feast, lunch are 
Norman French in their origin while the A. S. contribution 
to the vocabulary of the dinner table was break-fast. The 
Normans brought about revolutionary changes in state craft 
and administration and made French the language of their 
law-courts. The Anglo-Saxon word ihcod was replaced by 
people and guth by war. Law brought in many terms with 
a special meaning : judge, jury, assize (IE sad-stdaii ) and 
marriage for wedding {IE vedhu). The names of most of 
the flowers and fruits are Anglo-Norman or Latin in origin. 
Only berry and goose-berry are A. S. and of course straw berry. 
Words for pleasure and delight are from Latin but hope is 
purely A. S. 

In English vocabulary, words denoting human life on the 
material plane expressing thirst, hunger and the desires of the 
body are derived from Old English. Intense religious feeling 
and worship are expressed in English by means of words 
borrowed from the Hebrew language. Intellectual grace and 
mental culture require words derived from Greek. The place 
occupied by German and Scandinavian words in English is the 
same as the place occupied by bread and egg in English life. 
As Otto Jesperson has observed, an Englishman thrives in 
Scandinavian words ; is sick in the same way; and when he 
dies it is in Scandinavian words that the event is recorded. 

The most famous English grammarian of to-day is a 
Dane. He has pointed out the enormous debt that modern 
English owes to the Northern tribesmen. The Sanskrit words 
vastra & karpata do not only point out the different varieties 
of cloth but also the status of their wearers, in the bargain! 
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•Costume and drapery and clothing also do the same work for 
English social history. Chaucer, who was a courtier and 
•a poet uses Norman French words for clothing. The langu- 
-age of artists and artisans is Norman-French: Art, colour, 
-arch, beauty, pillar, palace cloister, caster. The minor crafts 
use A. S. words: baker, miller, tailor are N. F. but the a bler, 
Jisherman and the shepherd are accustomed to using AS 
words only. 

The Chinese language is regarded as a good example of 
what is called Analytical language. In it every word is 
independent, and the meaning is fixed by its place in the 
■sentence and not by a net-work of inflexions as in Sanskrit or 
Anglo-Saxon. For example, in Chinese the word-order ‘n-go 
ia ni' would mean 'I beat you’, Sk tvam aham hanmi ; but if 
the order is reversed the meaning would also change in the 
opposite direction: ni ta n go ‘You beat me’; but in Sk the 
change in the word order hanmi tvam aham makes no change 
in the meaning ! English in the A. S. period was a synthetic 
language like Sanskrit and used inflections and terminations. 
<jranmar was more important than logic in English in those 
days. The tendency in Modem English is now definitely 
towards analysis. In this process, the speakers of English 
out-side the United Kingdom have naturally played a promi¬ 
nent part. As English had become a World Language, it had 
to be a portable language. Jesperson gives a very good and 
humorous illustration of this point. The Chinaman described 
an ocean liner for Jesperson in this way:— "thlee piece bamboo 
two piece puff puff, walk along inside, no can see". While than¬ 
king an English woman for her gift of coins showered on him 
from the top storey of the Taj in Bombay a snake charmer was 
heard by the present writer to say “Acchya mem-sahib^ thank, 
snake Put water ?”. Here is language denuded of all gram¬ 
matical superfluities. It is as near ' the thing itself ’ as the 
speaker can possibly go. 
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Now, this process of analysis had started when Germanic 
discarded pitch for stress, cut out the number of terminations 
and inflections, restricted the number of cases to four and 
discovered the use of auxiliary verb-formations whenever 
necessary. This was not the product of any artificial move¬ 
ment inaugurated by man ; it happened in the natural course 
of things and historical events. And English is continuing the 
progress from synthesis to analysis, from tradition to utility, 
from grammar to logic. It is the aim here to suggest that all 
this happened in consonance with the genius of the IE, but 
without any conscious effort, and as a result of the fact that 
English became a world language in the last century. Among 
the modern Indian languages what is known as Bazaar-Hindus- 
tani seems to be developing along these lines. 

Modern, scientific discoveries have made time and space 
shrink in size and duration. Will it not be advantageous for 
our working languages to adopt themselves to the everchanging 
environment and cut their coat according to the cloth that is 
available ? This, it would seem is the way to survival; and 
English has made this discovery already. 

Those who love to watch small children blowing bubbles by 
means of a glass tube filled with drops of a solution of water 
and soap know the two stages of the play! First the child 
dips one end of the pipe in the solution and without taking it 
out blows gently through the pipe so that the whole surface of 
the saucer or dish is filled with contiguous though circular 
bubbles of soap-suds. In the second stage, these static bubbles 
that go nowhere do not satisfy. So the tube is dipped and filled 
with a film of soap-suds and then slowly removed from the 
dish. Then the child blows gently to produce separate bubbles, 
each bubble being a tiny, light, translucent globe floating in 
the air. These bubble-globes move with a freedom and 
lightness, and have all the splendour of the rainbow epitomised 
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in their brief and brittle existence. The case with words is 
similar to this. A short word or a short sentence can go round 
the world on the shortwave without much difficulty. It seems 
to be stream-lined for success in the future. 


NOTE 3 

SOME ANCIENT AND RECENT MARATHI BORROWINGS 

Marathi came into contact with Hebrew in the year 70 
A. D. when some Israelites landed at Colaba. Their persecution 
at home by the Christians may have been one of the causes of 
their arrival here. Though our contact with them is very old, 
there has been very little borrowing from the Hebrew 
language The proper name of Sarah (Mar. Sarabai) and the 
word sabatha for Sabbath may be cited as instances of the 
borrowing from Hebrew. It would seem that as Marathi was 
already rich in words expressive of religious fervour and 
spiritual life, there was no need to borrow words from Hebrew, 
a language rich in words of this description. In fact the 
Hebrew language enriched Modern European Languages with 
a large stock of such words, 

Marathi however absorbed a number of Persian and 
Arabic words fairly early in its development. This was the 
natural consequence of the gradually growing political 
influence of the Arabs and the Persians. Namadeva uses the 
the Pers. adverb va. In the Bahamani period the following 
words displaced the Sanskritic words synonymous with 
them:— 

Kaji, faisalla, insaf. Pita was replaced by bitty bhraiar 
by kom in legal documents; Amatya gave place to hukumat- 
panha', and paik and naik became havildar and jamadar^ 
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Persian terminations ana, vala, khora, dara, navisa, banda, 
manda are still doing yeoman service to written and spoken 
language. Patra was dropped in favour of kagada or kagaj 

Marathi still uses a number of Persian prefixes and 
suffixes;— 

1. maitn, ^ iondi dostt. 2. gt-kt-aki-^'^fi 

pofdgi, nimaki patilki gamvku. 

3. gar-kamagar mahitagaraA. khana-m^ 

cchapa-khana, hard-kkdna. 

5. tabalji ; 6. Dani-macchardani, chaha- 

dani ( kettle ) 

7. dar-Af,^\i^x kantrata-dara is Marathi through Eng. 
and Persian. 

8. khDr- sake-khor hekekhor 1%#^ bundakhor 

9. We have also prefixes as in bedhaba, befdla, be^akali 
& naptk ( barren) nadara (not paying fees etc). 

The outer ring of the Marathi speaking area came into 
contact with the Portugese along the Western Coast and in Goa 
in the 15lh Century. This was the first modern contact with 
the speakers of a modern European language. The “ substra¬ 
tum ” took words from Portugese only to change their form 
to suit its speakers:—Port, governer became Mar. govaran- 
dara -, verandah is Hindi haramda (Nerhru : Men Kahant in 
Hindi trans.). Potato, Mex. patata Mer. batata; alfonso is’hdfusa 
(fruit); also pao-roati, lonace, feeta, ghamele, galabata; 

The French (Franks) were called firangts in Marathi. 
They gave many words denoting fashion and words useful in 
Military organisation: Among others we have phdnas for 
lantern and phanus for ordinary lamp which are more current 
in the Thana district than in Poona or Nagar. Bak is Fr. 
bench. From the Dutch we have words like spchopen M. 
isapikh, and spade M. ispida. 
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The number of English loan words in Marathi is the 
largest. The duration of our contact with English was longer 
than that with any other modem IE language. It covers 350 
years; it was very close during the last 150 years. The 
number of borrowed words is not as large as might have been 
expected. There is however clear evidence of the fact that in 
borrowing English words, greater care was taken to approximate 
as nearly as possible to their original English pronunciation,, 
owing to the spread of English education in the country during 
the last half of the period of British occupation. The ‘substra¬ 
tum' however did add an element of humour unconsciously 
while treating the names of English fighters and politicians. 
Thus Elphinstone was pronounced Ala-pistana, Hastings 
Istnja, Goddard Gajara, An exhaustive list of English words 
cannot be given here; but a handful of words will exhibit the 
treatment these "guest-words” received on arrival:—A North 
Indian bhayydi who was my servant called the income-tax- 
officer, com-tikas-hapsar; station is pronounced thesan 
even thecan; in Marathi plat-form becomes falata, and 
lantern lalten with or without the final a in Marathi. Mar. 
hadel-happi is the “ order arms-hordel hupp ” of the 
JamSdar; so thanda tea is not tea served from the refrige- 
rater but a Marathification “of stand at-ease " ! 

It is not to be wondered at that the German language 
could not be laid under contribution except in recent times. 
Most of the words are a post-war acquisition: blitz is fairly 
generally known; and Luft waffe is a candidate for adoption 
yet. The Japanese riksa is quite familiar as jin-jana-riksa: 
harTi-kiri was recently acquired. Our recent contact with 
China introduced names of various blends of tea: jukuja and 
pekoe-souchong. The number of Chinese words would seem 
to be greater on closer scrutiny, for our contact with China 
is age-old. 
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It would be interesting to trace the etymologies of some 
commonly used words in Mar. which show the presence of the- 
austric element in the modern Indian languages :— 

Mar. m5njara-2L cat-is supposed to be derived from Sk.. 
marjSra which however in Vedic Aryan meant a peacocks 
Nor does the cat belong to the fauna of the Aryan ‘ Urheimat 
of the scholars. The Pr. vanjar suggests Sk. vana-cara as a 
probable origin. But the Austric majjara seems to possess a 
greater claim to that title. Therefore Sk. marjara, Mar. 
ntanjara^ was a Sanskritification of the Austric majjara when 
the Aryans saw the cat in Indian landscape. Similarly, Mar. 
makada, Guj. mankada Skr. markata comes from Dravidian 
mar or mara = tree plus kat or kata = to jump. Brah. pirn - 
a cut; cf. Mar. pis-pis or fis-fis as repetitive terms inviting a 
pussy-cat when not in her mood! 

The word baxi in Mar. is a good example of the vicissitu¬ 
des through which it has gone in ite long'history. It now means- 
an officer in the army. It goes back to Chengiz Khan and his- 
Tartars who called the Buddha Biksus, “ baxis ”. It then came 
to mean a scribe or clerk of the monasteries. In Baber’s 
regime, it acquired the meaning of ‘ surgeon ’ or sastra-vaidya^ 
In Western Turkey it means a court poet, while the Kazzaks 
of the Kirghiz Steppes denote a mantra-vaidya or an enchanter 
by it. During the Moghul Empire the pay-masters of the armjr 
were called the baxis ! 

Language is said to be fossil poetry. This is illustrated 
by the Mar. word m3r«, Per, mah Ar. was— moon and ru — 
face; maru —face-like-the-moon. 

Sk putrapota giyes Pali poto; Nepali pot hi means a hen ^ 
Malayalam povo (young one of a) serpent. Cp. Gk. panros^ 
Lat parvus all going back to lA putraka. Sk latati gives^ 
Hindi lada dha-rha~ka Mar leka, Malayalam has jhillaga^ 
jhilla-yoimg or small cf. Mar. chillirn-pillim Sk. kunda— 
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golaka-dXso means offspring with which compare IE kurno Sk 
ku^dan. Sk s/s« IE ^^si-swell. Do these etymologies help 
us in finding out the etymology of Mar. mulaga ? 

Mar. and Sk kavi have IE que Serb cuvali Lith kavoli and 
Goth hausjan as their IE parallels. Mar., Hindi kirpana IE 
qerp, Gk karp, Lith kerp Mid. Eng. carps connected with 
modern English harvest. 

Mar altya, father’s sister, has IE atta L. atta Goth atta 
Norw. Edda-gceaX grand mother. 

I cite some more examples illustrating the phonetic laws. 
IE and Sk darbha remains a iadbhava word in Mar. but in 
Teutonic it is turf, Eng turf, Germanic turba. Mar dhama Sk 
& IE dhe Anglo-Saxon don Eng dome. Mar. paka IE peq Lat 
coq Germ choh, koch Eng cook and cake. Mar and Sk panka IE 
penqes Ger.fanne Eng fen. Eng token goes back to Teut teg- 
Gr deik-[E dec Sk and Mar adesa. Eng ask Teut aistan IE ais 
aissk Sk and Mar iccha. Mar mar a = waist L cam, {camera), 
IE qem = bend, Cam - (bridge) because the Cam is a 
winding river! 

Some Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian borrowings in Marathi 

The resemblances between some Marathi and Austric 
words were pointed out some years back by Silvan Levi. The 
pioneer of Austric hypothesis-which is no longer a hypothesis 
but an established fact-is P. Schimdt who gives a closely 
scientific comparison between lA and Austric in his excellent 
Introduction to Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian. The Austric 
group consists of (see.India, language Map) Khmer, Annam, 
Khasi, Nicobarese, Munda, Santalese and includes the Polynn- 
esian and Indonnesian among other Pacific languages of the 
south. The speakers of these languages would seem to have 
been pushed back or pushed out of the Peninsula by the lA 
invaders or their forerunners. There are many borrowings 
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from the Anstric group both by the Middle and Modern 
Indo-Aryan. 

Thanks to the researches of recent scholars, we are now 
in a position to state that there were three periods of Revival 
of Sanskrit in India :—I The period of the Sanskritization of 
Mahabharata; II The Gupta Revival; III The age of Hemacan- 
dra Suri. The words from the southern or Austric languages 
must have crept in during one of these periods. The Marathi 
borrowings are philologically the most instructive. 

Mar MIA or Sk Austric 



usa 

iksu-danda sau or bus 


tamboli 

tdmbvda 

tam-bool,valu balu 


batia 

banap 

anan, pnoha, ponaha 


) karpasa,Uapusa 

) karpata ) 

kar, pasa, soka, 


) kapada. 

) karpasa J 

tonka 


kelem kelam 

kadati 

kalai, glu, gelai 


matanga 

matanga 

tonga, tunga, danga. 


salapata 


selupata, slupta, 


makara 


makara 


mar 


mar a 


abhraka 

abhraka 

ahharaka^ bhraka. 


Among the Pre-Dravidian words in Sk and Mar we have 
the following:— 

Sk sphyai Mar phavade. Mar kala-kutta Pre-Dr herekot. 
Mar «s’i Sk upasari ; Mar khichadt Sk krsara ( Pancavims'ati 
Brahmana ); Mar das*t Sk dasa ( S'atdpatha Brahmana ). 

Also Pre-Dr o/iadi-wife, Jos’i-old-woman, kurupa fa-kurup. 
Mar ramafala ^ custard-app\e = rambai, rambaiuna] and Mar 
hudakanem-hilke. 


p. 23 
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A Note on Mu^jda 

The influence’of Munda (spoken on the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas and round Chota Nagpur), is seen in the 
complicated system of tenses in Bihari. It would seem that 
the first person singular and plural pronoun enw ( "^panut) 
is a gift from Mundari not only to Hindi and Marathi but also 
to Gujrati e. g. f C. P. Hindi: apana gaye the; and, ham 
gaye the 

I Gujrati: ame gaya haB ; and, apam 
gaya hafa 

LMarathi: "^pana gelom hoiom 
Mundd has abona and ale = Hindi ham. But abona = the 
hearer + the speaker. Gender is not grammatical in Mupda: 
living beings are masculine — irrespective of sex — non-living 
things are feminine. 

Note 5: A brief note on Tokharian 

Tokharian; This language belongs to Turf an in Central 
Asia. It is now an established fact it is a branch of the IE, 
and belongs to the ‘ centum ’ group. It has pronouns and 
numerals as in lE. The language has a smaller number of 
consonants than lA. In vocabulary it is akin to Sanskrit. 
Ms. fragments in Tokharian of the 6th Century A. D. were 
f jnd in Chinese Turkestan. It shows a great influence of 
Ural-Altaic. 


Sk. 

Gk. 

Tokharian 

% pitr 

pater 

pacar 

mBtr 

meter 

macar 


macar 
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Sk. Gk. Tokharian 

hhratr phrater pracar cp. Mar. 

{bhacar) = nephew. 
vtrah herds IE vir vir 
5^ svan Lat ancis ku 

(cp. Mar. KUKul 
calling a dog that is 
missing to come 
and eat his bread!) 


NOTE 6 

Towards Portable Hindi? 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, illustrating the advantages of a working 
language over the comparatively encumbered literary language 
gives the following examples. The Hindi sentence maih-ne 
that khaya when translated into English word for word means 
*me-by rice he-was-eaten\ Similarly Hindi ‘ maih-ne roti khayV 
would mean me-by bread she-was-eaten. These examples 
clearly show the difference between the two types of languages- 
viz. isolating and inflectional types. In plain English three 
words would suffice to convey the meaning clearly. / ate bread 
or / ate ricel And in what is called Bazaar Hindi it is actual’ 
expressed in three words as follows ham rdit khaya or ham 
bhat khaya. Language thus becomes ‘ portable ’ by giving up 
unreasonable grammatical traditions and putting logic before 
orthodoxy or prejudice. Germanic did it; English did it. 
Let us see what Hindi will do ! Hindi comes after Chinese and 
English as the third great language of the world. It is actually 
the mother tongue of a larger number of men than is English 
and therefore it has a great future before itself indeed! 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

Ablaut, change or permutation of vowels in strong 
verbs to indicate change of tense, etc: sing, sang, sung^ song. 
Also called vowel-gradation by modem English linguisticians. 
Some scholars call it apasruti. (Chatterji) 

ACCENT. The element in a word which determines its 
value in a sentence. A prominence given to a syllable 
by (1) a higher musical pitch (as in Aryan, Greek, Latin and 
Scandinavian) or by ( 2 ) stress ( as in English, German, but 
not French) Sk. pldvas a boat; Gk plo-ds = navigation. 
Pitch accent is also known as musical or chromatic accent. 
Cp and 

ACOUSTICS, pertaining to the sense of hearing. Just as 
phonetics is the science of voice as it is produced, acoustics is 
the science of sound as it is heard. In the production of 
sound change, both the speaker and the hearer are involved,. 
The three stages in speech-sound are (a) the speaker’s situa¬ 
tion ( b ) actual production of speech sound and (c) the actual 
vibrations of the ear-drum of the hearer. 

Affricates, consist of a stop followed by the corres¬ 
ponding spirant in the same syllable. (e.g. Germ, pferd, zahn 
and kx in Swiss dialects). 

Agglutinative, (Gk gluten, lime) a language consist¬ 
ing of simple words combined into compounds without change 
of form or loss of meaning, like the Turkish, the Tibetan- 
Morphological Table given below will make this clear 
Language 

_J___ 


Isolating Agglutinative Inflexional Incorporating 

or analytical or synthetical 

Old Chinese- Tibetan. Finnish old- Mexican, Basque. 
& Burmese English, Sanskrit. 

Mod. English. 
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Alveolars, sounds which are produced by the tongue 
touching the prominences caused by the roots of the teeth= 
Dental, t, th, d. dh and e i among vowels. 

Anaptyxis = ( swarahhakti, ) i. e. insertion of a 

vowel between sounds difficult to pronounce, eg. H. M. 
candara for Sk candra ; Indara for Indra. Eng. elem for 
elm. Also dara^ana for dar^ana Sometimes a 

consonant helps iumula tdmbala ggsj, 

Aspirates; are distinguished from stopped sounds by the 
breath which succeeds them before another sound is produced. 
( qh, kh, th, ph, bh, are aspirates.). 

Cerebrals, are sounds produced when the point of the 
tongue is turned back x t th d dh’, I and r. 

Circumflex, Latin translation of Greek perispomenos == 
mark to indicate contraction, length or special quality of vowel. 
The Gr. grammarians had three words to denote this: m4se, 
oksuhdreia, pertspdmene. 

Consonant, Sound of voice produced with the help of a 
vowel. In the case of consonants, friction is audible. Con¬ 
sonant = Stop. Some consonants in which friction is slight 
are called semivowels or syllabic-consonants (/ and r ) Sonant 
nasals are {m, n) eg. in calm, 1 m are as good as syllables. 

Cuneiform writing. Writing on wedgeshaped background, 
or in the shape of wedges in ancient Persia and Assyria 
( O.E.D). and Mohenjo Daro. 

Dialect, Form of speech peculiar to a district, class, or 
person, subordinate variety of a language with distinguishable 
vocabulary, pronunciation or idioms. (O. E. D.). Arcadian, 
Ionian, Doric, Aeolic, Cretan are dialects of Greek. 

Diphthongs : combinations of two sonants in the same 
syllable, ay, ae, ou,. 
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Epenthesis, insertion of a syllable or letter within : 
word, or at the beginning of a word as in Avesta and Persian 
€g. Sk. (bhavati). Av. bavaiti, Eng. school Pers i- 

school. Eng. smiles Pers. i-smiles. 

Fricative: consonant made by friction of breath in 
narrow opening, as /, th, Scotch ch. 

Hieroglyph, (Gk gluphe = carving.) Figure of an 
object standing for a word, syllable or sound as used in ancient 
Egyptian writing, e g. Figure of a vine creeper for an orchard 
or garden. 

Haplology: When one out of two similar syllables is 
dropped ( Bloomfield) e.g. Lat. semi modius = semodius. 

Kunstsprache : artistic speech used in prayers and 
songs as distinguished from the language of the masses, used 
by them for every day purposes, and dealing with the realities 
of life. 

Labials, consonants, p, ph b, bh, and o, u, which require 
lip service to stop friction. Labio*dentals are / and v. 

Liquids, = /, r, and 1. 

Dentals, consonants, /, d, (Skr. produced by the 
contact between the tip of the tongue and the ridge of the 
teeth. The contact takes place at a variety of points in the 
semicircle of the ridge. Hence the variation in dental conson¬ 
ants in all languages. d, t, th.) 

Laut-verschiebung: Sound shifting of the Germanic 
language, or Grimm’s law in operation. 

Medial, one of sonant-mute group (g, d, b,). They 
come between {1) the surd or smooth group ( c, t, p,) and 
{2) gh, dh, bh, kh, th, ph, rough or aspirate group. 

Metathesis, Phonetic change produced by transposition 
of sounds in a word. e.g. M. Sk. varanasi 
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(Benares) phstaka and phakata. See f. n. Pers* 

mahahiira M. mahasura. 

Morphology : study of the forms of words; the science 
of the development of forms of word showing the part it plays 
in a sentence. Thus a word is made iip of two elements, the 
stem or the root and the flections or terminations which link it 
up with other words in a sentence. 

Palatals : sounds produced by the tongue when appro¬ 
ximated to the roof of the mouth. See palatal law, k, kft, 
g, gh and e i. 

Phonemes, are families of sounds occurring in a language 
as pronounced by a single individual, e.g. in the series keep, 
cool, cot, the three ( K) sounds belong to the same family of 
sounds A-phoneme. It is a distinct unit of speech-sound. Thus 
we have a//)Afl(-phoneme, beta-phoneme and so on. ‘ A phoneme 
has been defined as a family of related sounds of a given 
language which are so used in connected speech that no one 
of them ever occurs in positions which any other can occupy 
in that language’, e. g. Eng. keel, call,, king, queen', pin, bin 
thin, tin. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji ( Bengali Phonetic Reader p. 8 ) 

'A speech-sound is a sound of definite acoustic quality 
produced by the organs of .speech. A given speech sound is 
incapable of variation’. ( Ibid, p. 7). 

Phonology, science of speech sounds including the 
history and theory of sound changes in language. It associates 
meanings with sounds in a continuous speech event by 
comparative-methods. 

Phonetics, science of analysis and classification of the 
actual sound in pronunciation. This excludes the history and 
theory of sound change. Each language has its own phonetic 
individuality. Thus English has mixed vowels, no round 
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vowels as in French and is rich in hiss sounds. Arabic has 
back-throat gutturals like the inner {k). Harsh consonants 
are tolerated in English and Arabic; but Arabic excludes them 
from the beginning of a word ( e school for school). French 
gives equal stress to all the syllables; English has one strong 
stress. Russian has no quantitative distinction of vowels. 
Spanish sounds are very harsh and brutal owing to its short 
vowels and falling intonation, whereas rising tones give dignity 
and power to English. Swedish is heavy and harmonious. 

Varied word “tones” give a peculiar animation to the 
Chinese language “ which resembles the twittering of birds ”. 
N. B. Laboratory phonetics is a new Science which studies the 
phenomena of speech sounds by mechanical aids like the 
laryngoscope or X-ray Photography and other recording 
instruments. Such a record of speech-sound is made by means 
of a kymograph. But this does not enable us to study the 
meanings of sounds by itself. This is the province of Phonology. 

Romance languages, are languages derived mainly from 
the lingua Romana ruslica^ or Latin spoken by soldiers and 
country people. They are French, Spanish, Italian and 
Portugese. Thus the word fealty is derived from fides, faith. 
But chivalry is from low Latin caballus, a horse. 

Sonant, voiced, not surd i. e. capable of being sounded 
continuously, accompanied by vocal vibration. ( e. g. b, d, 
g,h v,z). 

Surd, Consonantal sounds uttered with the breath alone 
and not the voice (e. g. h, f, s,. ). V = noiseless. 

Spirants : rubbing sounds produced by expiration of 
breath through a narrowed passage. To every stop we have 
a corresponding spirant. ( t and d, have th and dh ) 

Spiritus asper : Is an unvoiced spirant in the glottia- 
itself which is denoted in Greek by' See note on Greek. 
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Stops : or mutes are sounds in producing which there is 
a brief interval of absolute silence, (e. g. k, g, kh, gh, q, qh, 
i, d, th, dh, and p, b, ph^ bh, are stops, and a, o, u ). 

Syncope; Word contraction by loss of vowel e. g. Sk. 

Eng. Symbology for Symbolo- 
logy. M ( varalda), 'T?YI [palda) for 

{ oradla ), (pad ala). 

Tenuis (pi. ez), Hard or surd mute {k, p, t; J thin, 
Sk. tanu.) 

Velar ; Sound in which the soft palate (velum) takes 
a prominent part is called velar, which is a very guttural sound 
( q, qh, g, gh, are velars). 

Voiced STOPS = consonants described as kathora vyan- 
jartas by Indian grammarians k, t, p, 

un-voiced stops = soft consonants or mrdu vyahjana 
g, 6, (rr ^ t) aspirates are consonants voiced with 
full breathing: ( gh, bh, dh ; kh, th, ph ) 

Verkeher-sprache : “ Speech of work ” i. e. working 
language. In the give-and-take of daily intercourse language 
is subjected to wear and tear. It thus loses its grammatical 
and cultural purity which is retained in Kuntsprache. It is 
speech shaped in the maelstorm of daily circumstance. 

Vowel, sound or tone produced by the unimpeded 
passage of the breath, modified by the glottis into voice; the 
position of the tongue and the lips determines the shape of the 
vowel \ a ei 0 u represent vowels though there are 13 simple 
vowel sounds in English. Sk, Sawara = an independent unit 
of voice. " Free passage of air through the mouth without 
causing audible friction ”.—Daniel Jones 
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